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(»tA) or ^hutc (s^)- 


The Bliopos are a religciaus onlei* recruited from amon^ Brahmans 
and Mardthas. They were returned as numbering? 80 at the census of 
lOOl, but many of them. must have been entered under the name of 
the parent caste. They are chiefly found in Poona, Satara, Kolaba 
and liatnagiri. 

Bhopes have the same surnames as Mardthas. They are called Bhhpe 
or Bhute because they are devotees of tlie goddess Bhavdni. 

The rule^ regarding marriage are the same as amongst the Mara- 
thas. 

Marriage can only take place between those families between whom 
a connection can be traced within the last four or five generations or 
earlier, Pamilies entirely unconnected cannot intermarry. There are 
no exogamous divisions. 

. At Tuljapur in the Nizamis territory Jtlic^re is a temple of the goddess 
Bhavdni. A family by name Kadain, consisting of about fifty branches, 
liold the entire vilLige in Indm, They are the hereditary priests of 
the goddess. They resemble the Badves at other sacred places. They 
hel]) the wlio visit the place by arranging for tlieir lodgiiigs, 

food, etc. Brahman and Mardtha families who have Bliavani for 
their family goddess visit the place at times, and the offerings made by 
them are received as a right by these priests. Vjikaji Kadain is their 
head or LYitil, and he has the third share in the offerings. 

Bhutes can dine with Mardthas in the same row. They are 
superior to Gondhalis who recite religious soiig’S and wear strings of 
Ji’avadi shells. The latter form a distinct and lower caste. 

Their head-quarters are Tuljdpur, Kolhapur and other ])laces. They 
stay at Tuljapur for two months, Ashvin and Kdrtik (October 

and November), and go to the fair at Kondanpiir on the 15th of Mdr- 
gashirsha (December), They then travel in the districts ot Poona, 
8atdra, Nagar, Thdna, Bhor, Phaltau and Bombay for four mouths 
begging alms, and return to tlieir native places at the end ot Jeshtha 
(June), where they pass the rainy season. 

Bhutes admit outsiders into their caste, but only from the Marathas 
. W Brdhmans. When a Manitha or Brahman has no issue or his 
children are short-lived, he makes a vow that if he begets two duldreii 
he will offer one to the goddess Bliavdm and make him a Bhutya. 
This child, when grown up, is taken to Tuljdpur. There the head 
Bhute or Pdtil Kadam obtains the consent of the goddess to m a ke hiiii 
a Bhutya, worships her and puts the string of the shdls worn 

by himself round the neck of the new-comer. He then admits him to 
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his caste and makes the fact known to the whole Bhute commniiity. 
If the new-comer is i)Oor he wears the badge of the goddess and begs 
in her name. 

There are Bhutes among Brahmans, especially among the Deshasths, 
wdio commonly olfer their children to the goddess. There are Br^ih- 
mau families at Delia whose males as well as females wear strings of 
kacadl shells, worship the goddess and beg in her name at least at 
five houses on Tuesdays and Fridays, and also keep the karadi string 
amongst the house gods and worship it. These are Bhutes by. vow. 
They are not professional beggars like the Mardtlia Bhutes. 

Besides worshipping Bluivani they also worship Kliandoba of Jejuri, 
Baliiroba and Jotiba of liatndgiri. 

The badge of the Bhutes is a string of kavadi shells with an image 
of the goddess in the centre, a torch of rags and a tuntune or one- 
stringed liddle. They wear the string round their neck and offer it to 
the goddess and worship it. 

The original occupation of Bhutes is begging. They are followers of 
the goddess Bhavdni, and go begging from door to door and village to 
village with a lighted torch in their hands and playing metal cups or 
tdhy the one-stringed ^iA<i\(ioxUmtune, and the drum or mmel. They 
cover themselves with shells from head to foot, mark their brow with 
red-xiowder ov pi njay\ and have a square breast plate or tdk hung from 
their necks. While begging they dance, sing songs and touch their 
bodies with the lighted torch or pot. 
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Johc'lris or Javeria ( ), numbering 846, including 

448 men and 898 women, are chiefly found in Kliandesh, Sholapur, 
Ahrnadnagar, JS^asik and Poona. Their occupation is dealing in 
jewelry, the name johari* being derived from javdhir (ieAvelry). 
There are three endogamous divisions of tlie caste Ihiramasc, 
Akaram^se, and Dahamase, the first being superior to the other two 
and the second being superior to the third. The names Akaramases 
and Dahdmases probably mean eleven and ten rjidms* tliat is one and 
two vfdsas short of the full tola as these two divisions are formed of 
the illegitimate children of the members of the caste and the out- 
siders admitted into the caste. There are 221 cxogainous sub- 
divisions of the caste known as Gaud, Gujar, Lava, Hfithod, Bhatti, 
Bhais, Agdode, Sonyariithod, Badgujar, Bam, Dasavantas, Shishode, 
Digoa, Kc^paslia, Nathiydn, Thak, Sonydphadya, Kativale, Suni, 
Sarvativ^ile, Pathivfi.n, Gadria, and Ardhaduba, the last being the 
half sub-division. Tlie full sub-divisions are found only among 
the Bti.ramf1ses, the half sub-division being formed from the other 
two divisions. Mai’riages cannot take place in the same sub- 
division. Sameness of devah is a bar to intei'-marriagc. Marriages 
are prohibited between descendants on the paternal uncle and 
maternal aunt^s side, A member of the caste may marry his fathcr^s 
sister’s or maternal uncle/s daughter. JIc is allowed to marry two 
sisters, and brothers may many sisters. The caste is believed to 
have come from Northern India during the time of the Peshwas for 
purposes of trade, but it no longer inter-marries with the parent 
stock. It is said that the caste is formed of children of a Shudra 
father by a Vaishya mother. The fact of each of the sub-divisions 
having a separate derak or god of the cxogainous section suggests 
an original toteniistic organization. As a rule outsiders are not 
admitted into the caste, but sometimes young boys of other castes 
are admitted without performing any ceremony when they become 
d aJidmdses of the avdhadnhd section. Boys are generally married 
from the age of ten to twenty, and girls even after they attain 
puberty. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. If a 
girl commits sexual indiscretions she is turned out of the caste unless 
the man involved is a casteman, v/hen she is allowed to remain in 
the caste as his mistress, and her children by him are admitted 
to the ardhaduba exoganions section. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised. In theory a man can marry any number of wives, but 
in actual life no instance is found of a man having more than three. 
Polyandry is unknown. 

The oiler of marriage is made by the boy^s father. The settle- 
ment of the marriage day and the ceremony itself are entrusted to 
the caste priest. The most important of the marriage ceremonies 


* A md.^a is a in oasu re of weight among gohlsiniths amounting to nearly G-i grains 
and being one-twelftli of a tola^ tJie goldsmiths’ common measure. 
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are Vagniscliayaj Sitnantpujan^ Lagna^ Bhovan-pliirane^ and Kan- 
ydddn. The first throe appear to be copied from the Deshasth 
JSr^^hmans, The B/iovari-phirane^ i.e. walkiiij^ round the sacred 
fire, corresponds to the Brahmanic Saptapadi and is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. Kangaddn, Le. giving away of the bride, 
consists in tying together both the hands of the bride and bride- 
groom separately with a cotton thread and placing thereon copper 
coins and pouring water on them by all present. It is believed 
that by performing this ceremony the whole caste get the punga 
(merit) of making a gift of a daughter. In Nitsik their marriages 
are always celebrated at night after nine o’clock, the bridegroom 
wearing a yellow or red robe reaching to the feet. The devak^ or 
marriage guardians of the caste consist of the pdnchpdlvi, i.e* leaves 
of five kinds of trees which are tied to a post of the marriage booth, 
every exogamous section having a separate devah^ 

Eemarriage of widows is allowed, but it is not much in vogue. A 
widow is not allowed to marry her mother^s sister’s son or a relation 
of her deceased husband. A widow’s marriage is always celebrated 
on a dark night, but especially on the last day of the month. 
No woman is allowed to be present on the occasion. Only a priest 
and a male member of the caste are present. The widow and her 
new husband are seated on a bullock’s packsaddle and made to 
worship Oanpati. The priest then fills the widow’s lap and makes 
the couple drink milk from the same cup, this being the essential 
portion of the ceremony. It is considered unlucky for unwidowed 
women to see the widow’s face three days before or after the 
marriage takes place. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 
Divorce is allowed. A divorced woman can remarry according to 
the ivit (widow remarriage) ceremony. The caste follow the Hindu 
law of inheritance. 

They are Hindus and belong to the Nanak sect. They worship 
all tlio 1 [indu deities and iidas or the sweet basil plant. The joh?iris 
of Poona seem to specially reverence Ram, the seventh incarnation 
of Vishnu, and the hero of the Rdmayan. They observe all the 
Hindu holidays, their chief holidays being lidmnavami, GohuU 
dshkimi, and Navardtra, They make pilgrimages to Oudh, Gokarn, 
Gokul Vriiidilvan, Tuljapur, Pandharpur and other places. Pearls 
and precious stones are worshipped on the Dasara and the Jidkhi 
Paurnima day. Images of dead ancestors arc installed among 
the house gods, and worshipped daily along with them. The 
offerings consist of articles of daily food. If cocoanuts are offered 
they are taken by the officiating priests. Vows are sometimes 
made to Musalmiin Pirs, and if they are fulfilled, the things pro- 
mised arc offered to them. When cholera breaks out, the goddess 
supposed to preside over the disease is propitiated by offerings of 
water. The religious teachers of the caste are Uddsis, a sect of 
Gosavis from the Punjab, who are Ntlnakpanthis in belief and 
have a monastery, akhdda or 7mthy at Trimbak. Johd,ris profess 
not to believe in witchcraft or in evil spirits. The priests of the 
caste arc, as a rule, Kanojia Brdhmans, but in their absence De- 



shdsth Brilhmans aro employed. They either burn or bury the 
dead, burning being more common. At burial the corpse is laid 
with the head turned to the south. The ordinary funeral rites are 
perforriiod, and a feast is given to the caste people on the twelfth 
day. Tlioso who have not the means to give this feast are not 
allowed to perform the obsequies till they are in a position to give 
the feast. They perforin the shrdddh. 

The occupation of the caste is dealing in pearls, corals, diamonds 
and other precious stones, and in glass beads. They buy old gold 
and silver lace, and embroidered clothes, burn them and extract the 
gold and silver. Their women keep small haberdashery shops, 
selling wooden and tin boxes, combs, marbles, looking glasses, tops, 
whistles, dolls, and small brass cups and dishes. The Poona 
Joharis appear to be hereditary beggars, dealing in old lace and 
ribands, and professing a knowledge of physic. 

The Bombay Gazetteer states that the Jolntris of Poona and 
Sholdpur are vegetarians and take no liquor, but a more correct 
view seems to be that they eat goats, domestic fowls and fish and 
that they drink liquor. 
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A'gers or saltmakers (from dfjar a salt-pan), numbering 

2,407, including 1,229 males and 1,178 females, are, with the excep- 
tion of a few emigrants, found only in the Kitnara District. There 
are no endogamous divisions of the caste. The caste has sixexogamous 
sections or hahs known as— 

1. Ajjana ball. 

Agga^ fruit of the ekke tree 


(antiaris innoxia). 

2. Ane ball. 

Ane =« elej)hant. 



3. Kadvina ball. 

Kadave « elk. 



4. Dyavan ball. 

Dyava = tortoise. 

30 ^. 


6. Shir in ball. 

Sher or Sherkul = acacia speciosa. 



6. Gurvin ball. 

Guruva = a prickly plant. 




Those who belong- to llic second or elephant division worship 
the elephant, and do not wear ivory ornaments. Tlie elk or 
samhar group will not kill the siunhar or eat its flesh. The tortoise 
lali do not eat the tortoise. The tree and plan!, giving their names 
to the remaining divisions are never cut 6v inj\ired by members o£ 
these divisions. It is to be inferred from this very complete system 
of totem sections that tlie Agx'rs are a caste of pure ])ra vidian origin. 

The 6ali is traoeib their ease, through males, b'dli for males and 
females, and to this extent differs from the more primitive ba^i that is 
traceable through females, of which instances are numerous in North 
Kdnara. 

Marriages are prohibited in the same b/tli, A man may marry his Marria^re 
maternal luiclc^s dauglitci*. Tie is not allowed to marry his father’s, 
sister^s or mothev^s brother’s daughter. Me may marry two sisters. 
Brothers may marry sisters. The caste head-([narters are at Ankola, 
Outsiders are not admitted into this caste. Girls arc married from 
the age of six to eleven, and boys from six to twenty-five. Polygamy 
is permitted, but polyandry is unknown. The negotiations for a inar- 
B 493 
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riage are commenced by the boy^s father. When a match is settled, 
the boy^s father treats the company present to a nipee^s worth of 
toddy. He has to pay to the girl hennateru, i, e., a bridal portion of 
Ks. 4. 1 he marriage ceremonies last four days. On the first day the 

boy^s parents go to the girl’s father’s house and treat the girl’s party 
to a dinner of rice and cocoanut juice. On the second day the mar- 
riage takes place. On the third day the bridegroom takes his bride to his 
house and a feast is given by his father. The festivities end on the 
fourlli day witli a feast by the girl’s father. The binding portion of 
the ccicmony consists in throwing sacred grains of licc on the bride 
and bridegroom. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow may marry her 
late husband’s younger brother, but not the elder. With this excep- 
tion, she cannot marry a member of her late husband’s hali. A widow’s 
marriage is always celebrated at night during only one month of the 
year, viz., from the full-moon day of Bhddra pad to the full-moon day 
of A\^hvin. Only a hud /t rani of the caste is i)resent on the occasion. 
The ceremony consists in ])resenting to the widow by her new husband 
a robe, a nose-ring, and a sum of annas five. I'he widow has to pay to 
her late husband’s relations the sum of Rs. 4 received by her at the time 
of her first mai riag(i. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 

A husband may divorce his wife on account of her misconduct, A 
divorceil woman is not allowed to marry again during the life-time of 
her husband. A ])oeuliar custom of the caste is. that if a divorced 
woman bi gots a cliild, not only is she not excommunicatod, but the 
child is rtM’Oguized as her hushand’s legitimate offspring, and he is 
mailo to ])erform its birth ceremonies. If the father of the child is 
found, he is made to pay a tine of one or two ru})Ces to the caste, 
wliieh is spent on drinking toddy. If an unmarried widow begets a 
child, she and her idiild are allowed to remain in the caste on the 
widow’s paying to the (jura of the caste a fine of not less than Rs. 12, 
and an ecpial amount to the caste. 

Kftligion and The caste follow the Tliiidu law of inheritance. They are Hindus, 

ceiouionifs. and like most Kanara castes chiefly worship Vishnu and his incarua- 
tioTis. Their family god is Viankatrama of Tirupati. They also 
worship Murkunddev, Sannahossadev, llulidev (tiger god) and other 
village gods aiil goddesses, represented by stones and white ant- 
hills. Tiiey have much faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and in the 
powers of the spirits of the dead. They liave no images in their 
houses, ^riiey go on pilgrimage to Tirupati, and occasionally to 
(jokarn during tlie ^hivratra holidays. They observe almost all the 
Tliudu liolidays. Every year on a day in April-. May, before the monsoon 
setS'in, offerings of goats and cocks are made to the gods. The heads 
of the offerings are given to the officiating priests^ who are Kumbliars, 
a ])oition being distributed among the village officials, and what 
remains is eaten by tho ollWers, Similar offerings arc also made once 
a year to Mariamma, or the cholera goddess. The first of those offer- 
ings IS known as fjadidmn and the second as yiaridvdri. They arc 
made by most of the lower castes of Kanara — the first to propitiate the 
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^0(1 presiding over the riiiiis in the hope of plentiful showers, the second 
:o propitiate the cholera goddess. The caste do not employ Brdhmans 
lor ceremonial and religious purposes. All their ceremonies are con* 
lucted by the BudhvantSy or headmen of their caste. The dead are 
dther burnt^ or buried with their head to the north. About two 
pounds of rice grains and a jnee are buried with the corpse. On every 
QCW-moon day and holiday cooked lico and fish placed on a plantain 
eaf are offered to the crows for the propitiation of the dead. They do 
not perform the shraddk. 

Their hereditary calling is making salt, and they also work as field 
labourers. They make palm-leaf umbrellas, which are used in Kd,nara 
ihroughout the year. Like the Battals and other field labourers, they 
arc generally indebted to land-owners, and work off loans by serving 
on very low wages. 

They eat the flesh of goats, hogs, fowls, rats and fish. They drink 
toddy to excess. They eat at the hands of all castes except Slahars, 
Chamgdrs, Lhigayats, Jains and llallecrs. No caste cats with them. 
They rank below the cultivating classes and above the impure castes. 
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^Mlvri ( jjjs,) 


Mukrls, nxmiboring 5,082, iacludm«: 2,48G males aixd 2,59G females, 
are found entirely in the d/strict of Kanara. They are sometimes 
called HeMe'-gnudas or old gaurlas, the latter beiiiL;: a synonym ol! the 
Halvakki Vakkals. The precise m^anin^ of this synonym is obscure, 
though it would seem to suggest some former connection between the 
Halvakki Vakkals and the Aiukiis. There are no endogamons divi- 
sions of the caste. Their exogamous subdivisions, known as halts, are 
as follows : — 


1. 

Kanne bali 


Kanne = a virgin. 

2. 

Tolana bali 

... 

Tola = a wolf. 

3. 

Shendi bali 

... 

Shendi = toddy. 

1. 

Kaudehi bali] 

... 

(Unknown.) 

5, 

Anc bali 


Aiie = elephant. 

r. 

Shirin hali 

... 

Slier or snerkul = acacia spooio.sa. 

7. 

Shetti hall 

eo 

... 

Shetli or Shetti := a fish. 

8. 

Dyavana bali 

... 

Dyava = tortoise. 

0. 

Handi bali 

Sooa 


Ilandi := p’g* 

10. 

Hebbali bali 

••• 

Plebhali = old bali» 


It has not been possible so far to trace the significance of the 
Kaudehi hali» The members of the Shendi bali will not toncli 
toddy nor go beneath the shade of the toddy tree, and similarly with 
the Shirin bali, the tree is avoided and never injured. Member? 
b492— 1 
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Orgauizaticu. 


of the Elepliant division will not wear ivory ornaments, Beseont 
of the lain is traced only through males. The fourth and last of those 
divisions seems peculiar to the Mukri caste. Others are common 
among the Dravidiaii castes of Kanara. 

The Mukris speak Kdnarese. The names in common use among 
men arc Bella, Jetti, Bira, Mam, Durgu, Lingu and Nugu; and 
among women Mari, Kanni, Jethi, Shivi, Yeiiki and Lingi. They 
have no stock names or surnames, but they add the word Ilalli or 
Mukri to their names. 

The Mukris are a well-organized communities and have group-heads 
or Idrkas and village-heads or hudhvants, each of whom has an 
attendant or kolkar* Their settlements are divided into forty groups 
and the groups into four divisions. The four divisions are Hebbankeri 
in Ilona, var with eighteen groups; Hegde in Kumta with six groups; 
Kiimta witli seven groups ; and Gokarn with nine. The village-heads 
or hudhranis who are subject to the group-heads or hdrkas have power 
to call and preside over councils, to en:[uire into breaches of caste rules, 
and to punish oUendeis in accordance with the opinion of thf3 majority 
of the members. The decisions are enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
1 lie greatest social offence is to beat a oasteman with a sandal, or to 
incur a sandal beating from a man of another casio. The punishment 
for boating or being beaten is a fine varying from Be. 1 to Us. Bi. 
Of this jiinount three-quarters are spent on a caste feast. The remain- 
ing quart cr is paid to th(‘ manager of I fanu mantes temple, who keeps 
four annas for himself and places the rest to the credit of the temple 
funds. AY hen he receives his share of the line, the priest gives the 
culprit a little of the water in which the idol has been bathed. The 
offender, w li ether the beater or the ])erson wTio is beaten, is taken to a 
river, and after loathing is given some holy water, part of which he 
djinks and part he mbs on his body. The caste is then feasted with 
palm-beer, rice, curry and svveot gruel. A ilukri who eats with a 
j)ersou of lower caste, or a Mukri widow who becomes pregnant, is 
turned out of caste. The widow^s jiaramour has to pay a fine and to 
undergo special purification. On paying the lino, which is spent in 
the same way as the fine levied on a man who has beaten with a sli])per, 
the offender, with one or more castemen, goes to Gokarn, where his head 
and face, including lop-knot and moust acinus, are shaved by a casteman* 
He is then bathed in the sea, and led to the temple of Malidbaleshvar, 
wdieve, for Ihe use of the priest, he lays on a plantain leaf two pounds (jf 
rice, a cocoanui and a cop|)er coin. On returning to the village ho 
again bathes in the piesciice of two caste people and passes Ihrongh seven 
temporary cadjan huts which are burnt as soon as he passes through 
them. When the huts are completely burnt the offender drinks water 
brought from IfanumanHs temple and joins some castemen in a 
dinner. Adultery by married women is punished by severe beating at 
the hands either of the husband or the next-of-kin. Insult to a headman 
or improper conduct at a public meeting is i>unished with fine up to 
Itc 1, tjie amount being spent in the same way as the fine levied in 
a s;ni dal- beating or widow-pregnancy case. Once in two or three years 
the cas(.e moots at Honjikatta near Chaiidilvar in Hon a war. Every 
man has to take with him foiu* annas, six to eighteen pounds of ried 
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aritl a cocoanut. The meeting lastff three to ten days according to the 
business to be settled. At these meetings offenders against social dis- 
cipline are tried, and important matters touching the welfare of the 
community are discussed. The Mukris do not admit outsiders into 
the caste. 

Girls are married either before or nfter they come of age. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. The offer of betrotluil generally comes from the boy’s family. 
The boy^s father, with Cour or five caste men, goes to the giiTs father 
and makes a projicsal for the marriage. On the glides father consenting to 
the jiroposal the ter a or bride-price, which is never less than Rs. 20, is 
settled, toddy is served, and*a dinner of rice and cocoanut milk is given 
to the assembly. On the. day before the ceremonies begin a Havig priest 
is asked to fix the lucky moment for the marriage, and he is paid six 
pounds of rice, live cocoanuts and tour annas in cash. The marriage 
ceremonies last four days. On the first day the bridcgrooni^s party 
go to the girFs house and deck her with ornaments and flowers. Early 
next morning, from the bride\s and bridegroom^ s, messengers are 
sent to ask the caste people to the wedding. When the guests come, 
tliey arc seated on mats spread on the ground in the marriage hcoth. 
Special respect is shown to the headmen of the caste by seating them 
by themselves in a raised part of the booth with an attendant standing 
behind them. When the guests have come, the bridegroom is dressed 
in a narrow waistclotb, a shoulder cloth and a head-scarf. He takes in 
his hand a couple of l)etel leaves, and, holding a cocoanut in his hand, 
bows to the family god, which is an uuhusked cocoanut, and to the 
sweet basil plant, and breaks a cocoanut before each of them. When 
this ceremony is over, all present go in procession with the bridegroom to 
the house of the })ride. On reaching the bride’s, her parents lead the 
bridegroom into the marriage booth wliere he crawls under the low 
arched branch of a fig tree, and, while women sing Kdnarese songs, he 
is bathed with water from tevo large earthen pots placed on either side 
of the arch. When the bathing is over, the bridegroom is sealed on 
a, low wooden stool. Cooked rice, ilt-h curry, vegetables and sweer 
gruel are served. In the evening a large quantity of toddy is set 
before the guests, and both men and women drink freely and dance, 
moving in a circle to the sound of pipe and drum. When the liquor is 
finished and the dancers arc worn out, the headman ties the ends of the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s garments, joins their hands, and pours water 
over them. After this the bride and bridegroom retire for the night. 
Next day the pah* go to the bridegroom's house, wdiere they are feast- 
ed with palm- juice and sweet griieb rice and fish curry. On the fourth 
day the bridal party return to tbo bride’s house, where a feast is given. 
I his ends the ceremony. The headman or hudhva7it is given two pounds 
of rice and half a cocoanut. 

The remarriage of widow’s is permitted. The pair to be married 
must first obtain the permission of the caste people by paying a sum 
of Es. 10. The ceremony consists in the presentation to the widow by 
her new husband of a robe which she puts on. A fea^t is then given 
to the caste people. 
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Occupatioii. 


A husl)an(l may divorce liis wife on account of her mucondiict. 
A divorced woman cannot maiTy again during the life-time of her 
liushaiid. 

The memhers of the caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 
They belong to the Hindu religion. Their chief god is Virabhadra, 
whose shrine is at Hegde in Kiimta, where, in January, the wliole caste 
meets at the yearly b^stival of the god. They also worship Jatkas, 
Mhastis, AmmJis and the other village gods. Next to VTrabhadra 
they honour Venkatarama and Hanumant of Chandiivar in Hondvar. 
They call Hanumant giinidnvaru, the divine teacher. Each JMiikri 
family pays 1 to annas to Virabhadra and Hanumant regularly 
every year through their headman, and they keep wooden images of 
Ahrabhalra and VenkataiAma in every pot or hollow pillar of sweet 
basil. The images are bathed and daubed with yellow or gopi- 
cliandau every day before meals. After bathing the gods, the 
Avorshi|)])cr walks several limes round the sweet basil plant, bowing to 
it as well as to the sun. After this they pluck a leaf of the ])lant, and 
dip it in a metal water-pot set at the feet of the image of Virahliadia, 
and let the water drop iroiu the leaf into their mouths. Their leading 
holidays are M a]c(ir>^ankmn(i, Shimga^ Ydgudi^ Divdli, BhaudiJiabha, 
local hook-swinging festivals and the Tcru or car festivals. They make 
])ilgriinages to Chanddvar in Hon^var and to Tirupati near Madras. 
ThobO wlio go to Tlrnpati are called dams or slaves of the god, and 
are treated with much res])ect. All lay by small sums of money as 
offerings to Venkatarfinia, and either take or send the amount. They 
Lave no religious teachers. 

They do not employ Brdhraans for religious or ceremonial purposes. 
All their ceremonies are conducted by the budvants of the caste. 

They bury the dead and mourn three days. On the third day after 
the death all adult male neighbours come to the house of mourning. 
Idle chief rnourinu’ cooks a small quantity of rice, without salt, strains 
it dry, dissolves a little tamarind in the water, bakes three rice cakes, 
and brings some palm-beer. Then, with the guests, he goes to tlie 
grave, taking willi him some of the food, and lays it near the grave, 
as an offering, and stays there till the cakes are eaten by crows. 
AVhen the men start for the grave, the women begin to cowdung the 
floor of the house and llnish the work before the men return. On 
returning, the mourners and the guests bathe in cold water, take a 
little of tlie cakes and other eatables, and go to their houses. On the 
eleventh day all the caste people in the village are invited, those who 
are relations bringing with them different kinds of eatables. The 
people of the house cook dry rice, fish curry and sweet gruel, and lay 
in a stock of ])ahn juice. Portions of everything cooked in the bouse, 
as well as of what has been brought by relations, are spread on a 
plantain leaf and given to a cow. After this all the guests and house 
]»eople dine together and drink palm-beer. On every new-moon day a 
cow is Ad with rice, curry and sweet gruel to please the dead. 

ddio Mukris are hard-working and well-behaved, but thriftless, 
^i'hej’ are field-labourers and makers of shell lime. Most of them are 
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employed by Havi^ Bidlimans in tlioir spioe g^ardexii:?, and are bound 
to labour Tor a term of years, for life, or foi* several generationi^n 
return for money advanced to meet marriag*e expenses; some ffso 
work as labourers and take contracts to dio- wells and reclaim or ftvel 
lands. When money is borrowed from the landlord, a man generally 
binds himself by a written agreement to pay iiiterest at ten or fifteen 
per cent. If he is unable to lui generally works a certain number 
of years for the landlord in return for the money and interest, Tliey 
earn only enougli for their bare maintenance, many depending on the 
higher classes of Hindus, csi^eeially on Ilavig Brahmans, for^unds to 
meet the expenses of their marriage ceremonies, in return for which 
they have to serve their creditors for long periods. In such cases they 
are required to work during the rainy season, when tilling operations 
are carried on, and receive from their employers rice for their main- 
tenance and a suit of clothes. J')iiring the fair mouths they are free 
to work on their own account. 

They eat the flesh of tortoises, ^ksh and all kinds of four-footed 
animals execj)t cows, biiffaleos, tigers, lizards, monkeys, jackals^ 
snakes, etc. Tliey arc very fond of di inking toddy and liquor. 
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f iibti. 


Padtis numbering? 3,510 including 1,804 males and 1,706 

females, are found in the to of Karwar, aWikola, Kumta, Ilona-, 
var, Sirsi, and Yellapur in tlie Kdiiara district and in Goa territory. 
They have two eiulogamous divisions, Kdnereso and Konkani, who 
neither cat together nor intermarry, alllioiigh they do not differ in 
religious and social customs. There arc nine exogamous sections as 
follows : — 15-25^ 

Kdnarese Padtis, 



• >’!4.'nc. 

l'’<niiily p:o(l. 

1. 

Koldrkar 

... llamnath. 



Iletal. 

2. 

Talekar 

... Mallikarjim. 




3. 

Nay'ckar 

... IMunnideviita, 




4. 

(Jainkar 

... Beldl. 




5. 

Chinchonkar 

... Ilamnath. 


wOi 0 0. 


G. 

Gdondi 

. . . Ehnmidevata. 


715) 

Ko M ka. 11 1 Pa 'll is* 

7. 

N ligekar 

... IViiumidevata. 




8. 

Mc4jalkar 

••• Petal. 




9. 

Kaukonkar 

... Midlikiirjun. 



o^O0oe)twOr^ 

CO • 


Marriages cannot take place in the same section. Marriages among ^larriago. 
brothers and sister's children are prohibited, but a brother's son or 
daughter can marry a sister's daughter or son. A member of the 
caste is allowed to marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry two 
B 523 
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sisters. The caste appears to have come into Kdnara from Goa about 
six or seven generations ago ; but owing to its having taten to 
manufacturing salt, a profession followed by a very low caste in 
K^nara, the parent stock stopped all intercourse, and has since been 
a separate community. Outsiders are not admitted into the caste. 
Girls are generally married hetw( 3 en nine and thirteen, and boys 
between fourteen and eighteen. Polygamy is allowed, but rarely 
practised unless the first wife is barren. Polyandry is unknown. 

^J'he offer of marriage is made by the boy^s father. The settlement 
of the marriage day and the ceremony itself are entrusted to the 
village WHien a match is approved of by the parents of the 

bride and bridegroom, the betrothal takes place, in which the girFs 
hair is docked with Howlers presented by the boy^s parents. On the 
morning of the marriage day the boy and the girl are rubbed with 
turmeric and oil. The boy then goes in procession to tho girPs house, 
where a cloth is held between him and the bride, and they garland one 
another. Next, their hands are joined and water is poured on them. 
This is known as dhdre, and is the essential and binding ])ortion of the 
ceremony. On the following evening a ceremony called (javan is 
performed at the bidders house, in whicli the bride and bridegroom are 
seated on a cot, grains of rice are thrown on their heads, and cash 
presents from annas two to a rupee are made to them by relations and 
friends ; and they are made to play a game with a coj)per ring and a 
hetelnnt in a pan filled with water. The caste is then feasted. On the 
third day the jiair go to the bridegroonps house, the ceremony of 
(javan is again gone through, castemen are feasted, and tho marriage 
garlands are removed from the heads of the bride and bridegroom. 
On the day following the pair go again to the girPs house and return 
to the boy^s liouse after five days, when tho marriage ceremonies end. 
Tlie remarriage of widows is allowed. A widow can marry any man 
except her maternal uncle’s son or a meiribcr of her late hiisband^s 
family. Tho sanction of the budhvanl of the caste must be obtained 
before celebrating a widow-marriage, which may only take place on 
ddys not suitable for first marriages. A few old men and remarried 
widows are present on the occasion. On tlie day appointed, at night- 
fall, the widow goes to her new husband^s house, bathes, and stands 
with her hair unbound. The glass bangles on her wrist are broken by 
one of the old men present, and the ornaments and clothes given to 
lier hy her llrst husband are sent to his relations, together with Rs. 4 
to Its. 6 paid by her second husband. Next, the widow puts on new 
clothes, ornaments, and bangles presented by her second husband ; the 
pair are seated on the threshold of the house, and vermilion and grains of 
cooked riie (allied) are ajiplicd to the widovv^s forehead by one of the 
widows i>]eseiit. 44iis ends the ceremony. A remarried widow is not 
allowed to take part in any aus^iicious ceremony, not even in the 
celeb ra ion of her daughter’s marriage. But if she has a son, she 
is cousal(!red purilied on her giving a feast to the custo-peoplc, and is 
■Inc raised again to the rank of unwidowed women. A baelielor is 
r -f a' (1 to marry a vvidow. Divorc} is not allowed. The caste 
h>lji>\v llic ilitoUi kivv of ii hcrilaiicc. 
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They are Hindus and worship ordinary Brdhinan and villaoo ^ods. t'oligioa 
Their family deities are Il^mnath, Vetal, Mallik^irjuna, and Bhumi- 
devata. Some of them also worship purnskaft, that is^ dead ancestors, 
to whom small temples are dedicated. I'hey have groat faith in sooth- 
saying and sorcery and in the powers of spirits. They observe all the 
local holidays including andyd^r^.s*. They make pilgrimages to 

Gokarn, Pandharpur, and Tivnpati. When cholera or small-pox breaks 
out, offerings of cocks and goats, and sometimes even of bufPalv)es, are 
made to the Mariamma goddess of Slrsi. The priests of the local village 
temj)les are also consulted, and offerings of coeoanuts, flowers, vermilion, 
eye salve , robes, bodice cloths and plantains arc made to the deities^ and 
patients are made to drink iliiiihpramd^ «?., water in which their 
idols have been bathed- On certain occasions vows are made to Miisalmilri 
Pirs, and if they arc fnllUled, camphor, frankiiicense, and raw sugar are 
offered to them. On the Dasava day they worsliip their implements 
of liushandry and offer fowls to them. Fowls, sheep, and goats are 
also offered to the village deities at the hookswinging festival. The 
priests of tlie castes wyh joshh, a class of Bravid J3r ihmans, who are 
not received on terms of equality by the* other Brahmans. They 
either burn or bury the dead. At burial the corpse is laid with the 
head turned to the north. For the projiitiation of dead ancestors they 
perform the maJaila^a every year on the ninth day of the briglit half 
of A' shvi}t. 

They believe their original occupation to have been the cultivation 
of salt-marsh lands. Most of them are permanent or half-share 
tenants or tenants -at -will ; a few make salt ; the rest are day labourers 
and are paid at the rate of 3 1 to 4 annas a day. 

They occasionally hunt hares, deer, and wild boars, and catch Jisli 
for their own use. They eat fowls, mutton, venison, fish and wild 
boars ; and drink toddy and liciuor. 

They eat kacclii and pakki from the hands of Brdhmans, Vanis, 
Konkan Marathas, and Gamvakkals ; and pakki only from Bhanddris 
and Komar] a'ks. They take neither kacc/ii nor pakki from Sonars. 
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Tiik Hillvakki Vakkal caste, n ii ml )eriii^ between 20,000 and 30,000, 
also known as Gavdas, is found only in the Kilnara Distric^t. In 1881 
the number was returned as 20,305 ; but at the subsequent census 
enumerations no reliable figures were obtained owinf^ to the caste bein^' 
confused with other cultivating castes, sueh as the Kunbis, the word 
Kunhi beini»* the Mar?lthi equivalent of the Kanarcse Vahkal, Vakkal 
or Vakkalig* in Kiinarese signifies cultivator, and the term Vakkal is 
not therefore a caste name, but a profession. In the llombay Presi- 
dency and Mysore the Vakkals are the Kanarese cultivating castes. 
The Mysore Gazetteer (Vol. I, p. 229) includes lieddis, Non^bas, and 
even Ilalepaiks under tlie name of Vakkalig. For a list of the castes 
commonly classed as Vakkal in Bombay, see Vakkal. 

In Kanara the easte is chiefly found in the talukas of Karwar, 
Ankola, Kumta, and Ilondvar, where they have numerous centres. 
The name of the caste is commonly said to he derived from the 
Kanarese hdlu (milk-white) and akki (rice), probably because the 
Hdlvakki Vakkals are the chief growers of the better kind of rice 
(hdlali'ki in Kanarcse means table rice). The caste is also found in 
Mysore. They seem to be among the earliest settlers on the coast. 
They have now lost all tradition of connection with Mysore, but a 
trace perhaps remains iu their worship of Venkatnima of Tirupati in 
North Arcot. 

The casti^ seems once to have been the great landlord caste of 
Kanara, and subsequently to have given idace to llaviks, (Taiid 
Sarasvats, and Lingayats. It is still a common tradition that their 
women intermarried with the early Ilavik settlors, and evidence is 
forthcoming to render this tradition not improbable. 

The names in common use among men are Bira,^ Niiga, Goli, 
Tiinma, Kuppa, Goinda ; and among women, Tulsi, Karijddevi, Shivi, 
Gangi, Nagi, Timml, and Putti. The men add gavday literally a 
headman, to their names, some interposing the honorific ap 2 ia or anna, 
as Birappagauda or Veukannagaiula. Female names are generally 
formed by substituting i '' for a/' u," or o at the end of the 

names of the males. 
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There are no endogamous divisions o£ the caste, which is divided into 
laUs or exogamous sections, of which the following are the most 
important : — 


1. 

Baler bali 
ac'? 

Balai = a fruit tree (Dyorspyros 
melanoxylon). 

2. 

Balina bali 
a.;Cici 

... Bali = a sea fish (Trichnirus lap- 
turus). 

3. 

Bargal bali 
ajrtrej a:'# 

••• Barga = hog deer. 

4. 

Bbaiitin bali 
ddci 

... Bhairana=a bird. 

5. 

Devi bali 

... Devi = goddess. 

6. 

Dyavana bali 
J3e)!;rf(3 a:'? 

... Dyava=tlie tortoise. 

7. 

Giirvina bali 
rtoOrf! 

... Gurani=a kind of prickly plant 
with flowers. 

a 

Hole bali 

• •• 

9. 

Kadsan bali 
=3'lJ:d?3 aj« 

... Kadachii=:a shrub. 

10. 

Kadvin bali 
=a(:^fS Sj'i? 

. . . Kadave = the elk. 

11. 

Kodkal bali 

... Kodkal^ a monkey. 

12. 

Kinile ball 
ctOoJ Ij^ 

... (Unknown.) 

13. 

Koilagi bali 

ao^ 

... Kedagi = fragrant screw-pine 
(Pandanus odoratissimus). 


II, Maclihcli bali 
15. Aliijkal bali 

'O 

1C. Manal bali 
1?. M.iiijal bali 


Macbchu or Machchi — an axe used 
for cutting trees. 

... (Unknown.) 

... Manal^ra tree. 


M an jala ^ saffron. 
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18. Mi^iskin b.*.i ... Muskln= a river fish. 

JO'S 

19. ball ... Nag champa (Mesua speciosa). 

20. Shirinbali ... Sher or Sherkul = (Acacia speciosa.) 

The enquiries conducted into the significance of these balis seem to* 
show that they are true totemistic divisions though tending to lose 
their original character as the sections of the caste advance in the social 
scale. Thus the Jcedagi is the screw-pine (Pandamus odoratissimiis) 
commonly found in the streamlets and rivers of Kanara. The mem- 
bers of the Kedagi bali will neither cut the tree nor pluck its flowers. 

Those of the Bargal bali will not kill or eat the barga or mouse-deer. 

The followers of the Shirin bali, named after the shirkal tree (Acacia 
speciosa) will not sit in the shade of the tree, and refrain from injuring 
it in any way. Descent in reference to balis is traced through males, 
the caste in this point differing from the majority, who either trace their 
hali through females or through both sexes, the latter presumably 
being the intermediate stage between the older fashion and the modern 
system. 

Persons of the same bali cannot intermarry. Consangiiinous rela- 
tionship by the father^s side stands,, as among Brahmans, in the way 
of marriage, g,, a boy cannot marry either a maternal or a paternal 
cousin. There are no other prohibitions on intermarriage. A man 
may marry his deceased wife^s sister. 

Ildlvakki Vakkals live in isolated villages peopled }>y families of Orf^aniz- 
their caste, with a strong and elaborate social organization to preserve a^iou. 
purity of morals, simplicity of manners, and strict adherence to the 
customs handed down from their forefathers. Their settlements lie 
between the western slopes of the Sahyddris and the sea. They 
stretch from the Kaliiiadi near Karwdr on the north to the Shiravati 
near Honavar on the south. This tract is divided into five social 
groups or circles known as shinies : Hebbrinkeri or Honavar, Chauddvar 
or Kumta, Gokarn or Katgdl, Ankola, and Nadgeri or Kdrwdr. Each 
of these village groups has a shime-gauda or group-headman, and 
each village or hamlet in the group has its village-headman or 
ur-gaiida. The five group-heads or shme-gaiidas arc under a chief or 
ards gauda who has a minister or pradhdifgauda. The civil head or 
ards-gamla has as colleague a religious head or gurn-gauda, who holds 
the rank of a swdmi and hel])s the civil head to enforce discipline. 

The religious head is a layman of the caste who marries in the caste 
and eats with the members. His oflice is hereditary and his duty is 
to fix the expiation of any offence proved against a member of the 
caste. He does not join in the ordinary, meetings of the caste, but 
when an offence is proved before the civil head, the civil head lixes the 
lino and refers the matter to the religious head 'who names the expia- 
tion suitable to the offeneo. The religious head is treated with much 
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reepeot by the people, even by the civil head. The head-quarters of the 
civil head are at He^de, four miles east of Kumta, those of the minister 
at Valgalli three miles, and those of the religious head at Talgod five 
miles from Kumta. The offices of all the headmen, including the 
civil head, the minister, and the religious head, even that of the kolko.r 
or beadle, are hereditary. The functions of the village heads are to call 
meetings to enquire into ordinary breaches of social rules ; to dispose of 
minor offences against time-honoured customs by fines up to Rs. 16 \ and 
to report to the group- head or shirmUgauda serious matters in which 
a heavier punishment is deemed necessary. The group-head or shime- 
qanda hears complaints against the decisions of the lieads of the villages 
in his group and has power to put out of caste or to levy an unlimited 
fine. The village head is treated with much respect by the villagers 
who offer him betel leaves and nut and give him the highest place 
at any village meeting. The village groups in turn sliow a like respect 
to the group-head and the group-head to the civil head. Each village- 
head has a beadle or kolhir who carries messages from the village- 
heads to the people and to tlie group-heads. At certain intervals the 
civil head and the religious head, with the help of the minister or 
pradhda^ call a general caste council to settle social disputes, punish 
the refractory, or re-ad mib the penitent. A penitent is allowed back to 
caste on paying a fine varying from Rs. 16 to Rs. 100. The general 
caste meetings and councils are held at uncertain intervals, generally 
once in three or ten years, at any convenient place fixed by the civil 
and the religious heads. The council lasts seven to twenty days and 
sometimes a month, during which the members are fed and other 
expenses met by contributions of food or of cash. The ordinary 
charges vary from Rs. 100 to *300, besides the materials and lalx>ur 
supplied by the people in making the council liall. The right of 
being members of caste committees, jaii-hudvautxke, and of receiving 
certain complimentary offerings, called mdnmarydde, are jealously 
guarded by some of the richer families. The peculiar and a])parently 
very ancient organization of this caste sliows no sign of decay. 

(xirls arc married from the age of eight to sixteen^ there being no 
rule that they should be manned before the age of puberty. Boys are 
married bel weeii twelve and eighteen. Sexual license before marriage 
with a member of the caste ivS tolerated, though nominally condemned. 
Rolygamy is permitted, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of betrothal generally comes from the hoy’s family. 
When a match is proposed the eldest male member of the boy^s family 
asks a llavig priest whether the marriage will be ])rosperous, and 
with some of the people of the family, goes to the giiTs house, where 
he is treated to rice, curry, and paim^ that is, rice, rnolasses, and cocoa- 
nut milk cooked together. After the meal the elder walks upto the 
mother or any other near kinswoman of the girl, drops into her hand 
a coupl(‘ of betel leaves and nuts with a two or four anna silver coin, 
and asks the girPs name. The woman tells the girl’s name, and all 
iii(^ pc pie present chew betel leaves and nuts, when the boy’s party 
ret iu ri Ivone, Before the marriage, at both the bride’s and bridegroom’s, 
a shed oi ha.rnlx)o and cocoa-palm leaves is raised for the guests. The 



shed is plain and has no marriage altar as in the guest-sheds made liy 
high class Hindus. To the post of the shed, which is first fixed in the 
ground, they tie mango sprays and call the post muhurimed or ausj)i- 
cious post. No other ceremony is observed in connection with this post. 
They do not bring new pots from the potter, nor do they in any way 
require the potter's hell) in their marriage service- A day or two 
before the wedding the boy's father again goes to a Havig priest, asks 
liim to name a lucky hour for holding the wedding, and pays him 
four annas for his services, together with two pounds of rice, a 
cocoanut, and betelnuts and leaves. On the evening before the 
wedding day all caste people are invited. Next day they come, each 
with a cocoanut or a pound of rice, which they present to the boy’s 
niother, and sit on mats spread in the marriage hall. Early on the 
wedding morning his mother rubs the bridegroom with turmeric paste 
and bathes him with water out of the ordinary bathing pot. They 
then lead him to the wedding hall and seating him by an arch of aiti 
(Ficus glomerata) branches, sing Kanarese songs, and bathe him with 
water from two new earthen pots called kumblias^ using five smaller 
pots called gadiges. At the same time the bnde is bathed by five women 
at her house. When the bathing is over, the bridegroom is dressed 
ill a waist-cloth, a long white coat falling to his ankle, and a head- 
scarf. The bridegroom and bride and their parents fast during the 
wliole day. A metal pot called taligCy filled with water, and with 
mango leaves and a cocoanut in its mouth, is set on a metal tray with 
a small (luantity of rice. The bridegroom, wearing the marriage 
coronet, walks to the sweet basil plant, and bowing before it and the 
imago of tiie patron god which is under it, sets a cocoanut before them. 
A dinner is served to all except the bridegroom and his parents, and 
a dinner is also given in the bride's house. The bridegroom then 
enters the house and bows to the ground before the cocoanut god and 
offers a cocoanut to it, and holding a few betelnuts and leaves and a cocoa- 
nut in his hands, leaves his liouse for the bride's, generally between nine 
and eleven at night. He is accompanied by his house people and guests 
ainl by a 11 hoi I i slier man who leads tlie processi(ni carrying a lighted 
torch. Close behind the bridegroom walks his best-man, who is his 
brother-in-law, cousin, or other near relative. The best-man is called 
ckanchi-kusa or box- carrier because lie bears on liis head a rattan box 
called clianchi containing betelnuts and leaves, tobacco, three robes, a 
wooden comb, and a small metal vial with eye-salve and another with 
vermilion paste. The box also contains tlowers, the lucky necklace, 
and some gold and silver ornaments worth Es. 10 to lls. 20, The 
bridegroom's sister walks by his side with a tray containing the 
water-pot or talige. When the procession has started the W'Oineii 
sing Kanarese songs, two of them leading the chprus with shouts of 
sitve, from shuhh happy or pi’os|X)rous. When the bridegroom dra^vs 
near tl e bride's house, her father comes out with a small metal pot 
called c/iambu full of water, washes the bridegroom’s feet, and leads 
him to the sweet basil plant, near whicli is an arch of adfi (Ficus 
glomerata). In front of the basil plant tlie washerman spreads a clean 
white cloth for the bridegroom lo walk on, and receives eight annas, 
one or two pounds of rice, and a cocoanut. When in front of the 
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basil plant tlie bri<legroom bows to it, while the women of the bride^s 
house wave lighted lamps before his face. He then enters the house 
and presen ♦is the bride with one of the three robes worth about Rs. 4 
which were brought in the cane box, and in this she dresses herself 
as soon as the bridegroom has gone back to the marriage hall. On 
his return to the marriage hall, the bridegroom is seated on one of two 
low wooden stools, which are placed close to the sides of the arch, and 
soon after the bride is brought by her parents and seated on the 
empty seat beside the bridegroom. Married women then rub one of 
the bride^s and bridegroom^ s arms with turmeric paste and wash it 
off with water taken from the water-pots or kumhhas. Then the bride- 
groom presents the girFs mother with a robe worth Rs. 2, one of the 
three robes brought in the best-inau’s box. The couple then rise, jmss 
through the arch, walk three times round it, and move to a wooden 
seat or mancha, in front of Avliich they stand face to face separated by 
a curtain held by two young men, relations of the bride. The parents 
of the bride then join the right hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
and pour milk on them from a small metal pot. This is known as the 
dhdre ceremony and is the binding portion of the marriage service. 
Wlien the milk pot is emptied, the curtain is drawn to one side and the 
pair sit together on the bench, while the guests throw rice on their 
brows, wishing them good luck, and the women wave lighted lamps 
before their faces, sprinkling grains of rice on their, brows and singing 
Kanarese songs. When this is over the bridegroom gives the bride a 
second robe, worth Rs. 2, the last of the throe brought in the best- 
man^s box, and the maternal uncle of the bride makes them rise from 
the seat, and tying the ends of their garments, leads them into tlie 
house, where they bow to the cocoanut-god, break a cocoanut before it, 
and sit on a mat sj)read in tlie ante-chamber, and are given refreshraont.s 
in separate dishes. The bridegroom, for fear of being considered a 
glutton, eats notliing, and when pressed, feigns want of appetite ; but 
lie eats to his hearths content when all the guests have gone. On 
ordinary days the wife eat.s in her husbaneVs dish without washing it, 
after he lias eaten ; bub during the marriage ceremonies she eats 
from a separate dish in company with other women. Next evening 
the married couple with tlieir guests return to the bridegroom’s house, 
bow before the basil plant and Venkatrama, and break the cocoanut 
which was offered to them, and then bow to the ancestral cocoanut and 
break the cocoanut that was offered to it. The marriage coronet is 
then taken from the bridegroom^s head and next day is fastened to 
the chief post of the house. The ceremony ends with a dinner. At 
none of their marriage ceremonies or jirocessions is there any instru- 
mental music ; the only music is tlie women’s songs. A mawiage costs 
the girl's father about Rs. 60 and the boy's father about Us. 100. The 
boy s father has to pay to the girl's father tera, or bride-prii e, varying 
from Us. 20 to Rs. 04. In order 1o save this paymemt, double marri- 
ages are sometimes arranged; but if this is not feasible, the bridegroom 
sometimes adopipl by the parents of the bride as a domestic son-in- 
"l^v {mane-al in which ease the bridegroom lias not to pay the 
biulc-nne'c, but there is a mutual agreement that the son-in-law should 
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stay and work at the bride^s house receiving some o£ the profits of her 
parents. 

The marriage of widows is allowed and practised. The widow^s 
new husband should, if possible, bo a widower, and in any case he 
must be a married man. A widow having children is allowed to 
marry only her deceased husband's elder brother. No si^ecial cerc- 
monies'attend a widow^s marriage, except that her new husband gives 
her a fresh robe and that she leaves her parents^ house by the back 
door. 

A husband is allowed to divorce a wife. A divorced wife cannot 
remarry during the lifetime of her husband. 

Like most otlicr K^lnara castes, the ITalvakki Vakkals have come Religic 
under the influence of the Vaishnavism of Kamanuja. Their family 
god is an unhuskod cocoanut, which is kept in a shed near the sweet 
basil plant and worshipped daily, and their patron deity is Venkat- 
rdma of Tirupati and his attendant ITaniiman. One of their favourite 
places of worship is a temple of Hanuman at Chandavar in Kumta. 

The ministrant is a JIavig Brdhinan, but the IMlvakkis have the 
right to receive the i^ramd or flowers used in adorning the god. 

They also worship the village gods and goddesses by sacrificing . 
goats and fowls before their idols, and the unhusked cocoanut, which 
represents the head of their family. Whenever they can afford the 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 which the journey (rests, they go on foot to Tirupati, 

On their return, during the rest of their life, they keep Saturday as 
a fast and abstain from animal food till they propitiate the god and 
feast the community. On the lirst fair day after the feast the 
pilgrims, with a baiui of their caste fellows, hunt iu the woods, and 
feed on any deer or hog they may kill. Mvery year, a few days after 
Ydgadi or New Yeai-^s Day, that is, near the end of April, they 
celebrate the day of Venkatarilma, calling it llaridina or Haris/ieve, 
that is, Hari's Day or Ilari^s Propitiation. Eight days before the 
Haridinay metal vessels are cleaned and earthen cooking vessels 
are broken and new ones brought from the potter. The houses 
and yards and the sweet basil altar are smeared with cow-dung. On 
Hari's Day the basil plant is ornamented with sugarcane and 
festoons of flowers and mango twigs, and the image of Venkatardina 
is worshipped by one of tlie caste people, who, by several pilgrim- 
ages to Tirupati, lias earned the title of Das or .servant of the god. 

The worship begins about one in t lie afternoon and lasts for three hours. 

The priest or dds repeats Kanarese hymns in honour of Ilari, and offers 
fruits, flowers, and betel leaves and nuts, burning fmnkincense and 
waving a lighted lamp. The guests, at the end of every hymn, 
shout Govind ! The men, women, and children who have been asked 
to the feast have to fast from sunrise till four in the afternoon, when 
a dinner is given of rice, vegetables, fried rice, j)ulse, cakes called vadds, 
paisiu The basil worship is repeated on the next day and a small 
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dimier is given to relations and friends, the cost of the whole varying 
from Its. 20 to Rs. 100 according to the means of the family. This 
entertainment marks the beginning of the agricultural year. The 
four months before it (December — March) are a time of com))arative 
leisure during which tne Ilalvakki Vakkals attend car festivals and 
other yearly fairs. They also, at a cost of Rs. 10 to Rs. 40, hold a 
social feast called hagnn, from hagran fight, which lasts six days, during 
which, every morning and evening, the house gods are worsliipped and 
neighbours and kinsmen are feasted. In the evening the women sing 
songs while the men play on globe-shaped earthen drums or ghumtds 
with one end open and the other covered with a lizard skin. This 
drum forms an excellent accompaniment to the women^s voice. To 
the singing and playing they sometimes add a mascjuerade dance, 
differing little from the round Shim g a or Iloli dance. In this, men 
alone take part dressed like Europeans, Br^lhmans, soldiers, constables, 
and messengers. 

In the houses of those whose ancestors have visited Tinipati is kept 
an image of Venkatrdraa, a miniature human figure about six inches 
high carved in red sandalwood and covered with gold leaf. The 
image is set in the vrinddvan or basil altar. Part of their earnings is 
set aside as an offering to A^enkatrama. It is laid beneath tlie sweet 
basil plant at the time of worship and is then removed and dropped 
into a hollow bamboo through a small slit at the upper end of 
one of its joints. The head of the family every now and again 
adds a coin to the store. When the bamboo is full the contents are 
taken out and sent to Tinipati to be presented to the god. This 
practice of setting apart savings for the ged is called vhahra 
Jcaituvadu, that is, the tying of four.anna pieces. The savings are 
considered sacred, and even in times of necessity are carefully kept for 
the god. 

Their other holidays are full and new moons, the eclipses, the 
Sankrdnt in January, i/oti in March- April, Yugddi in April, Divdli in 
October-November, Aligan Amvdse or son-iii-law^s new moon iu 
October-Nov ember, and the hook-swinging or bhdnd festival. 

They believe in soothsaying, witchcraft, and the power of spirits, 
exorcising them when there is sickness by tlie Indp of Gliadi and 
Komarpaik soothsayers. They observe birth, naming, marriage, and 
death ceremonies. They also believe in ceremonial imparity, holding 
a family to be impure for three days after a birtii or after a death, 
and women for four days once a month. 

They respect and consult Brahmans, but do not employ them to 
perform any ceremonies. 

cere- I’he bodies of the married dead are burnt, those of the unmarried 
are buried. AVlien sickness takes a fatal turn the nearest relation of 
the dying man feeds him with gruel from a shell spoon, resting his 
head on his lap. When signs of death appear, the Dd% or some elderly 
member ol rhe family calls out the name of Hari and Goviiida. When 
(he uiau is dead the body is brought out, washed, covered with a new 
shroud, and laid on a 'bier. As they draw near the burning-ground, 
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the bearers set down the bier, pick a small stone and lay it by the side 
of the corpse. They address it as the spirit of the dead and promise 
it a rc'itint^ place and food till tlie spirit has been formally called back 
to join its ancestors in the family cocoanut. The bier is then lifted 
and taken to the bvirnin^-^round, where the body is burnt without 
further ceremony. Before the party return home, the chief mourner 
offers cooked rice and a youni> cocoanut to the life-stone and repeats the 
off'jrings on the -econd and third days. On the third day the chief 
mourner pjoes to the burial-ground, and gatherin'? the ashes in a conical 
mound, offers the dead a fre.^h cor-oannb an A rice cooked without salt. 

On their return, the faces and the heads, except the top-knot, of the 
male mourners, are shaved, tlui house is cleaned by a fresh coating of 
cowdung, and the washerman sprinkles water over the people and over 
the house. After the house nas been cleaned and the people purified by 
the washerman, the cliiet mourner goes to the family cocoanut, wor- 
ships it, and asks the s]>irit of the latest deceased to join its ancestors in 
the cocoanut. In tlie evening dinner is given to a few of the castemen. 

On the twelfth day a feast is given to the whole community, when a 
person of the ago and sex of the deceased is fed and presented with 
betoluuts and leaves, tobacco, and a new robe of small value. Every 
year a feast is held in honour of the deceased ancestors when caste 
pejplo are feasted and offerings are made to the ancestors. 

The H^lvakki Vakkala are now chieny husbandmen, but they hire 
themselves as labourers when their services are not requireil at home. 
Their daily wages arc four annas for a man and two annas for a woman. 

The women and children never work, except in the fields, being paid in 
grain worth to annas. They have the monopoly of making roofs 
of bamboos and coir rope and also of building the tops of the great 
temple-cars or rai/ts, S)ine of them are physicians, using roots 
and barks to cure fever, carbuncles, inllamTuatioii of the lungs, and liver 
diseases. They are paid only their b.>arJing, with in some cases the 
present of a blanket worth Ke. i to Rs. *3. Besides house work the 
women help the men in the fields an<l also plait mats of grass or sedge 
called lava, worth 3 annas to Ue. 1 according to size and quality. 

They are successful cultivators, but their custom of spending as much 
as Jis. 40 to lls. 100 on their ra images often forces them to borrow 
money at twelve to twenty- four per cent. In many cases the principal 
remains unpaid for generations, the interest being regularly paid and 
the bonds on which tiie money is lent being renewed by the borrower 
or his heirs. A Hdlvakki Vakkal seldom begs, the old and infirm 
being supported by their neighbours in return for such light work as 
they can do. 

Their staple food is rice and ragL They are very fond of molasses Food, 
and paisa. They eat tamo animals like fowls and goats sacrificed to 
the village deities, as also wild animals killed in hunting, such as hogs, 
rabbits, and deer, provided they are ^not sacred to the to which the 
eater belongs. They do not eat fish, crocodiles, snakes, lizards, jackals, 
and insects. They never touch liquor, and carry their dislike of it so 
far that they never stand ^under a cocoanut tree while it is being 
tapped. 
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Chiteakatiii or Picture Showmen, mirabcrlnur 757 (1001) 

including 888 males and 360 females, are residents of the Nasik. 
District, a few families being found in tlie adjacent districts of Thana, 
Poona, and Satara. They take their name from cMtra a picture, and 
haiha a story, and exhibit pictures of heroes and gods, entertaining 
their audience by reciting stories from the Pionuis. They are wander- 
ing beggars who claim to be Marilthds by crigin. When settled they 
live in wattled huts thatched with grasi ; and when travelling, in 
small tents or pals. A tradition still exists in the caste that they 
came from Singndpur and Nateputeiii theSholapur District during the 
reign of Shahu Rdja. 

There are no endogamous divisions of the caste, and no exogamoiis 
subdivisions are found above families bearing the same surname, Tlie 
commonest surnames are Jddhav, More, Povar, Salunkhe, Shiiide, 
Thoinbare, Ingale, Ainbale, Phosale, and Supalkar, which seem to 
suggest a probable Mardthd origin for the caste. 

Marriages ai'e prohibited between members having the same sur- 
name. Sameness of devak is a bar to intermarriage. Examples of 
the devaks worshipped by different families are given below. A mem- 
ber of the caste cannot marry his fathers sister’s or mother’s sistor’s 
daughter. He may marry his maternal uncles daughter. A man 
may marry two sisters, and brothers may mai-ry sisters. Polygamy 
is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

Girls are married bet wen three and twenty, boys between three and 
thirty. If a girl commits sexual indiscretions with a caste-man, each 
of them is lined Rs. 5 or made to give a dinner to the caste-peoplo. 
If the offence is committed writh a man of another caste, the girl is 
excommunicated. 


The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father who has to ])ay 
a dej or bride-price of from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 to the gill’s fabher. 
The day for the marriage is fixed by the village priest, who conducts 
the service. The marriage ceremonies of Ciiifcrakithis resemble those 
of Mardtbd Kunhis. The devak or marriage guardian is installed at 
the boy’s house on the day before the marriage, and at the girl’s 
house on the marriage day, when a goat is killed and the caste-men 
are feasted. Every section lias a separate- dtvak. The devaks of 
sonic of the principal family stocks are as follows : — 


Name of kal . 

1 . Thombare 

2. Ingale 
8. Jadhav 
4. More 


Name of de vak, 

••• The sauudad {^Prosopts spicif/era). 
The kolidla (pumpkin), 

... An car pd.Ui {^Ehrelui hiDufolla). 
••• A peacock’s feather. 
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Name of l ed. 

5. Salunkhe 

6. Povjlr 

7 . Ambale 
S. Supalkar 


Name of devalc, 

A feather of tlie mlunki. 

A knife. 

An dmba or man^o. 

The pdnch-pdlvi or leaves of five kia Is 
of trees. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted. It can be celebrated on 
any dark night except the new-moon day during any month except 
BiKuJrnpad. The widow and her new husband are seated on a 
blanket, red jiowder is applied to their foreheads by a re-married 
widow, and they are made to utter one another's name, which com- 
pletes the ceremony, A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 

A husband can divorce a wdfe on Ih;^ ground of her misconduct or 
incompatibility of temper. In the former case the wife is turned out 
of the caste. In the latter, she may marry after the fashion of the 
widow remarriage ceremony. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Ilindii religion. They worship all the JliTlhmanic and village gods, 
their family deities being Bhavani of Tuljdpur, Kliandoba of Jejuri 
and Piili, Jotiba of Katmigiri, and Lakshrni of Kolliapur. They 
observe all the Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Alandi, 
Jejuri, Pandhai’pnr, Tuljjlpur, and Kondau])nr, Goats and fowls aio 
offeie(l to the village gods which are eaten by the offerers themselves. 
Takst or images of deceased ancestors, embossed on metal ])\‘ites, arc 
installed amongst the household gods. Their priests are the ordinary 
village Brahmans. 

The dead arc buried in a sitting position. The corpse is bathed, 
dressed, and seated on a blanket, and carried to the burial ground 
with some cooked rice tied to one of its corners. On the thirteenth 
day after death the caste is feasted, Por the ju'opitiation of 
deceased ancestors the mahil is performed every year in the latter 
half of l^hadi'apad when caste-men are feasted and uncooked articles 
of feed are given to Brahmans. 

The chief occupation of the c«aste is exhibiting pictures of gods and 
heroes and reciting their stories in song and verse. They also 
exhibit wooden dolls wliich are made to dance and fight in imitation 
of the contests between heroes and demons. These }>up])efc shows are 
losing their popularity, and the exhibitions are iisitally confined to 
]acUire shows. A few of the caste work us day-labourers, and are paid 
either in cash or in corn. 

They cat the flesh of goats, sheep, fish, and poultry, and drink 
liquor. 
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Gam Vakkals also called Gam pandas, numbering; 

12,401, including 5^963 males and 6,488 females, are chiefly found in 
low-land villages between the Gang^vali and Shiravati rivers in the 
K^nara district. They are one of the Vakkal or cultivatingr castes 
of K^nara, ranking next to the Halvakki Vakkals in social order. 
Their name appears to be derived from f/dm, a corruption of the 
Sanskrit grdniy a village. Their own tradition is that they were named 
after Gc4mar, one of their ancestors, who brought the Ilaviks from 
|Hayakshiltra and gave ' them Gam Vakkal women in marriage on 
I condition that after marriage tlic women should not abandon their 
I original fashion of dress. A similar claim to a former connection with 
the Ilaviks is advanced by the Halvakki Vakkals, and is supported by 
the fact that Havik women dress in the same style as the Ilalvakki 
and Gam Vakkals to the present day (1906). In so doing they set at 
defiance the recent orders of Ilavik priests to assimilate their costume 
to that of other Brahman women. 


The 

ia^is 

caste contains 

the 

following ” exogamous sub-divisions or 

1. 

Ajjane hali 

... 

... (Unknown.) 

2. 

Ane bali 


Ane = the elepliant. 

3. 

Arashina bali 

... 

... Arsina = turmeric {Curcuma 
longa). 

4. 

Chendi bali 

■ • • 

• • • Chendi = a tree {Cerbera udol - 
lam). 

h. 

Devater bali 

... 

... (Unknown.) 

6. 

Hire hali 

... 

••• (Unknown ) 

7. 

Honne bali 

... 

... Honne ^ a tree (CahyiJiaUnm 
i^inopli^Uuw), 

s. 

Kadan bali 

... 

... (Unknown.) 

9. 

Kadvin bali 

... 

... Kadave = the elk. 

10 . 

Ncrala bali 

... 

... Xeral ^ a tree {lingcuia jam- 
hoi an a). 

11 

Slietti bali 

m, 20 


• •• Shetti or Shetli == a fish. 
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1?. Sliifire bali 

13. Si live bali 

o3 

1 1. Sliivin ])ali 


Sliiiyo = soapnut {acacia coif 
ciriua)^ 

SIiivc=a tree {acacia speciosa) . 

Sliivani — a tree [fjmelina 
arborea)^ 


These halis appear to be true totemistic divisions from the respect 
that is paid to the emblem after which each is named, and from their 
hein.^ exoo-araous. Thus, members of the Ane ball offer a cocoanut to 
an elcpliant. Members of the Ivadviii bali will not kill the elk nor 
eat of its flesh. Members of the Nerala hali will neither eat the 
berries of the nerala nor use its wood for fuel. Similarly, in the 
case of the other balk named after trees, the tree is never cut or 
damaged by the momljers of the division. The bali is traced 
through male descent. The Gam Vakkals will not readily disclose 
the names of their balis, and it is probable that they are not satisfied 
with a totemistic system which is unknown in the Hindu castes 
of a higher social standing. 

The Gam Vakkals speak a corrupt Kd-uarese, the peculiarities being 
the same as those of the Ilalvakki Vakkals. The names in common 
use among men and women arc those found among the Ilalvakki 
Vakkals, the men suffixing appa or father, ndik or chief, or (janda or 
headman to their names. 


The rules regulating intermarriage do not differ from those of the 
Ilalvakki Vakkals. 


The lialnts of the caste arc settled. They are divided into groups 
of villages, each group having a budvaat or hcalinau, and ail tdio 
groups having a chief, headman or tjajanidtu Each badvant lia*^ au 
assistant called kolkdr or kndvdll whose duty is to cany messages to 
the castemen. Small offences areen<juired into by the local budeanU^ 
and cases of gross misdemeanour by tlie jja ’ptmdn in meetings of the 
castemen which are known as kats. Ordinary off.mces arc* punished 
with linos from eight annas to a rupee, and grave offences, such as 
adultery, with excommunication. The authority of tlio kut appears to 
be declining, as their decisions are often disregarded, and many of the 
castemen associate freely willi the offenders. Outsiders are not 
admitted into tliis caste. 


Girls are generally married up to the age of twelve yeai-s and boys 
up to twenty. Polygamy is allowed, some men having even four 
wives. Polyandry is unknown. 

Iheir marriage ceremonies rcsomldc those of the Iljllvakki Vakkals, 
tlie es,-5Ciitlal portion consisting in joining the hands of the bride and 
briclegroom and pouring milk over them. Tliis is known as tlie dhara 
coromoiy. The lera or bride-price varies from lis. It) to Us. 100. 

Ihe re-marriage of wkbws is permitted, but of late generally dis- 
t oiiragea. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 








A Gain Vakkal ot North Kaiiara. 
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Divorce is allowed with the sanction of yajaman or the ohioi 
headman. A divorced woman cannot marry again during the lii'etime 
of her husband. 

f’, The caste follows the Hindu law of inheritance and the Hindu 
religion. Their family god is Vcnkataraina of Tirupati and lhalindra, 
the ancestral cocoanut. They pay respect also to* Ilanuman and tln^ 
local minor deities such as .fatgils and Mhastis. Like the Hdlvakki 
Vakkals, they celebrate the Haridina ceremony. They also perform 
a ceremony known as panwar in which castemen are invited, the 
image of Venkatdrama is worshipped as in the Haridina ceremony, 
and the guests are feasted. The plough is worship])ed after the 
harvest with offerings of flowers, plantains and cocoanuts. 

They resemble the Tldlvakki Vakkals in the disposal of the dead 
and the performance of funeral rites, except that they obseive mourn- 
ing for eleven days instead of three. 

The original occupation of the easto is agriculture. Of late some 
have taken to felling and scpiaring timber and hollowing canoes. Tliey 
ciiltivato paddy, sugarcane and cocoa jialms. A few own lands, but 
the majority are nafjdi and clidlgeni tenants, that is, tenants- 
at-will. The nagdi tenants cultivate gardens and receive one-lialF, 
one-thiid or one-fourtli of the ])roduce for their labour. Some are 
Held labourers and arc paid at the rate of three or four annas a day. 

The staple food of the caste i?^ rice, rdgi and fish, and when they 
sacrifice or hunt they eat iicdi, except l)eef and tame pork. Jk;th men 
and women drink country distilled liquor called cJialli but seldom to 
excess. 
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Kare Vakkals or Black Vakkals, are found in the Forest 

trac’^s and remote villages of Ankola tdluka and a few in tlie forest 
tracts of Sirsi, Karwar, Kumla, lioniivar, Siddapur, and Yellfipiir 
taJukas of tlie Kanara dislri<‘fc, They are styled or black, bicause 
they aie darker tliaii the other Yakkal castes. 

Tliey speak Kanareso like the Ilalvakki \ akkals ; a few speak Kou- 
kani. 1'lie common names among men aic, Kariya, Giriya, Shiva, 
Tipa, Yenka, an<l Timma ; and among v omen ilami, (iangi, Gubbi, 
Gopi, Dodakka, t^aninikka, and Subbi. The men add r/tr/uh/ or lieadmau 
to their names. 

Tlie caste is div.ded into sev(‘ral halls or exoQ’amons sub-divisions of 
whieh the following is as complete a list as it has been found possib'e 
to secure : — 


(1) Al'asliina Itidi 

Arsina = turmeric. 


[Vurvuma long a!) 

(2) Chendi ba^i 

... ClitMidi = a tree 


{(. erhera odolLnn.) 

(o) llonue Ird'i 

Hoi 1110 = a tree. 


{P f > i'ocif rj/'f's Jin/\ 

(4) Sliotti baU 

(Uiiknow'n.) 

(o) Migaii l)ali 

... ■\liga=a ekital. 


(J.i'Is Hia^-nhifa.) 

(0) Shire ball 

vShi:e = a tree. 

sd kS? 


(7) Vadkan baii 

... (Unknown.) 


Sjci, 20 S? 

c 


Hie trees and aiiima'S giving their names to these divisions are 
tieateil with respect, and are never cut or injuretl in any way by the 
members of the ilivhion called after them. The hall is traced through 
males. It will he seen tliat with two exceptions these oulis are also 
found among the Gam Yakkals. 

The habits of the caste are settled. They have a social organization 
somewliat on the lines of the Ilalvakki Yakkals though less elaborate, 
as the community is more dispersed and does not possess so much 
cohesion. They are distributed over twelve shimts or territorial 
divisions. 

Each village has a headman called grarntjatula or bndvant. and each 
shim^ is under the control of a shimvgamda* The village lieads have 
only the power of fining np to a certain limit ; but the shwn' lieadmon 
may impose unlimited fines, and outeastc or re-admit offenders as ivell 
as hear appeals against the decisions of the village headmen. 
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Tlie ceremonies of Kave Vakkals do not differ mateiially from those 
of the Ilillvakki Vakkals. Widow re-marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Their chief objects of 
worship are Venkatarama of Tirupati, Jatga, Ilulidev or the tiger-god, 
Karidev of SLiveguli in Ankola and the village mothers ammaa or 
sJiaMiSy to wliom they offe? blood saciifices. They have a strong belief 
in ghosts, sooih-sa)'ing and witchcraft. They ciiher burn or bury 
tlie dead. 

Tliey are husbandmen and Held labourers and generally tenants^ only 
a few holding land. Their form of tillage is the hmri or wood-ash 
tillage, and some of them still burn patches of forest land to rear 
crops of ragi and vegetables. 

The ordinary food of the Kare Vakkals is rice and ragi^ but they 
oat fowls and goats when saeriliced. They do not drink lii^uor. 
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Siippalijy T)Gvadl<»‘ numbering 70ib inclullng 

8'S6 innles and 410 females, is a caste found in the Ilonavar, Sid- 
dapur, Kurnta, Ankola, an<l Sirs! UUuhas and in the ilundgod petha 
of 1 ho Kanara district. It is not found in any other district oi: the 
Presidency. Suppalig means ^noise-maker ^ from tlio Kanaresc mppa^ 
noise, while Devadig is god’s musician from dev god and r(idi<j 
music. Some of the Suppaligs bear the surname of Padial, a Telugii 
word for a temple servant, which suggests that the caste were once 
temple servants like the Devlis, Patfllis, and Padiiirs. 

The Snppaligs are divided into two onlogamous divisions known 
as Mahkulsiintan and Alij/amnidii^ bo named after the law of succes- 
sion followed by cac*h. The former are found entirely in Nortdi Kanara, 
while the latter in small numbers iu North Kanara and in greater 
numbers near Pednur in Mysore. The two divisions neither eat 
t(^gether nor intermarry. Tlic caste contains twelve exogamous 
sub-divisions or balls which are as follows : — 


1. Shiriu ball ,,, 

2. Sdlyan ball ... 

3. Tolan ball 

4. Ilolebili 

5. Gan gar bali ... 
C. Ajjan ball ... 
7. Baler bali .*• 
S. An e bali 

9, Shivin bali. 

c) 

10. Shetti bali 

11. Chendi ball ... 

12. Honne balli ... 
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vShire =: the root of the pepper plant, 

Saler = a porcupine. 

Tola = a wolf. 

Hole = a field. 

Ganga = the river Gangavali. 

Ajja = the fruit of the elcke tree. 

Balai = a fruit tree Dyopyros ilclatv.Kcylni. 
Ane = the elephant. 

Shetti — a fish. 

Chendi = a tree Cerbera Odollam 
Honne = a tree Galoplujlhm iiiophyllum. 
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The eiwnvmous animal or tree of each bxli is worshipped by the 
members of the sub-division, who are careful to refrain from injuring it 
at all times. 

Marriacres are prohibited between members of the same hali. 

A member of the caste can marry his father^s sister^s dauj^hter, and 
mav marry his deceased wife^s sister. Outsiders are not admitted into 
the" caste. Girls are married between the a^^es of ei^ht and twelve 
and boys between fourteen and twenty. A girl wlio is not married 
bv the af*-e of twelve is considered to have lo^t caste, and commonly 
lives by "’prostitution. Polygamy is allowel if the fii*st wife is barren. 
Polyandry is uiiknown. 

The first ceremony in a marriage is that of rubbing the boy and the 
girl with turmeric and oil. A Havig Brdhman is asked to fix a 
lucky day for binding the btfskinj or marriage coronet roiin I tlie 
bride^n‘oom\s head. The essential and binding portion of the 
marriage ceremony is the d/idre or iiouring of milk on the joined 
hands "of the bride and bridegroom. This is done by the bride's 
father. The remarriage of widows is not permitted. Divorce is 
allowed with the sanction of the SheMi or headman of tlie caste. A 
divorced woman is not allowed to rairry again. The main body of the 
caste follow the makkalii-sauldn or practice of succession through 
males. The alija-santan or succession through females is only 
practised by minority. 

The Suppaligs belong to the Hindu religion. Their chief objtxit of 
worship is Vcnkafcrama of Tirupati. They also reverence the leading 
Brahman gods and respect the local village deities such as Chavdi, 
Jatga, Druand Mhasti. Olferings of fowls, ghi, oil, rice and k/iichri 
(rice and pulse mixed together) are made to tlie vdlagc gods on 
Tuesdays, Tliuradays, on Dasara day, an<l on the Bhduds or hook- 
swinging festivals, which arc always held in May before the sowing 
season. Offerings to Venkatrama arc made on Saturdays only. The 
caste observes the leading Hindu holidays and believes in soothsaying, 
Avitclicraft and sorcery. Ilavig Brdhmans are employed to conduct 
marriage and death ceremonies. Those who can afford it burn the 
(lead *, tlie rest bury. The well-to-do collect the ashes of the burnt, 
carry them to Gokarn, and throw them in the river Tambragauri. 
The ceremony of shrdddlL is performed for tlie propitiation of ancestors. 

The hereditary occupation of the ca.ste is music. Their imstru- 
ments are the bass-horn or ahritij the clarionet or movriy the double 
drum or til e drum or ilholu^ cymbals or (dl and the small 

drum or (jidbidki. Like i)liandari Vdjantris they perform in temples 
and in private houses on high days and during street processions. 
Some of them own lands and till them themselves. Some are chalgani 
tenants, that is tenants-at-will, and some mtdgani or permanent tenants. 
They also work in the helJs. Jiefore the salt works in Bhatkal were 
closed the) were employed in making salt. 

d'hey eat tish and tlesh of all descriptions and drink liquor. They 
will smoke or hubble-bubble pipe after any other casto 

withoi.t objection. 
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fiotegar 

: o : 

Kotegars also called Metris, numbering includ- 

ing 85 males and 39 females, are found entirely in the Kanara district, 
with the exception of a few emigrants iu Belgaiim. They arc said to 
have once been a strong clan whose original seat was in the Karnaiak 
uplands. They are also found in South Kanara where they hold a* 
good position among middle class Hindus and number nearly 4,000. 

There are no endogamons divisions of the caste. They arc split up 
into oxogamous sub-divisions known as hedagus. Marriages between 
members of the same hedagu are prohibited. Outsiders are not admitted 
into this caste. 

Girls are generally married between ten and fourteen and l)oys Marriage, 
between sixteen and twenty-five. Idie caste has no rule that girls 
must be married before attaining puberty. Sexual license before 
marriage appears to be tolerated to some extent, and girls who 
become pregnant before marriage are not turned out of tlie caste. 
Tolygamy is allowed and practised. Polyandry is unknowji. Their 
marriage oeremonie.s last six days. On the lirst day the boy and girl 
ill thoir own houses are rubbed with cocoanut oil, bathed and dressed 
in new clothes. On the second and third day no ceremonies are per- 
formed, but daily feasts are held. On the fourth day the boy is 
decked in holiday clothes, adorned with the wedding garland, and led 
to the girPs house whore an earthen pot called airane rnoge is brought 
from a pottePs house, liiled with water, and placed on a spot in the 
marriage booth. The bride and bridegroom are made to hold the pot 
with their hands, and four smaller pots are brought and placed on 
four sides of the couple; a thread is then passed round them by an 
elder member of the family, who takes the airane 7 noge from tlio 
couj)le and pours its contents on their hands, thus ending the inarriage 
ceremony. The boy is kept two days at tli<‘ girPs house ; on the 
sixth day he returns to his house with his bride. The reinarrige of 
widows is allowed. The caste follow the Hindu law of iuheritaneo. 

Kotegars are Hindus and \vorshi[> the village gods and goddesses, Religion, 
especially IMaila, Gulyamma, Yallamma and Mariamnia, and offer 
them sheep and fowls. They have strong faith in soothsaying, witeli- 
craft and ghosts. They resj)eet Brahmans, but do not employ them 
as priests. All their (^eremonies are conducted by members of the 
caste. The dead are generally buried in a sitting posture. Those 
who can afford it burn their dea^l. No death day is observed. 

Kotegars are employed in burying j^aupers or strangers, sweeping 
the streets, carrying torches, acting as guides, removing anil skinning 
dead animals, in basket- making, and in selling firewood and grass. 

They seem to have fallen socially beneath the main body of the oavsle 
in South Kanara, who are petty shop-keepers and brick-layers. They 
allow prostitution in the case of both their married and unmavvied 
women. They cat the llosli of sheep and fowls, beef, ])ork and fish 
of all kinds, and even can ion. They oat the leavings of other caste 
and drink liquor. 
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SlnJliav^,s ( or Shenvas ^ nnnihering 2,170, includh'i^ 

l,lb'5 males and 1,005 females, are foun<l in the Ivaira district and 
Palaiipur State, and a few families in llew?l Kdntlia. dhc caste 
has decreased rapidly since 1881 when the number was returned 
at 5,956, and 1891 wht'ii it was 4,628. In Palanpiir they are 
known as Shenvas, elsewhere as Sindhavas. Their main 0 C(.‘\ipati< ‘ii 
is plaitinii;’ wild date leaves int o mats, the name Sindhava hcin^ derived 
from the wild date palm. The easte has no endo^amoiis divi- 

sions or cxo^’ainous sub-divisions. 'I'he families are known by the names 
of the ]>]aees in which they reside, e. ^ , Anandaria : from Anand ; Pdlan- 
puri : from Palanpur, etc. Marriage is prohil^ited within four decrees 
of relationship. A man may marry two sisters, and t\yo brothers 
may marry two sisters. In theoiy a member irom a higher caste 
may be admitted into this caste, but the only instance known is th;it, 
of a Dlied who was admitted on his givini^ a dinner to the caste 
l)cof)le. jMarria< 4 *e is generally infant. Polygamy is allowed, hiit 
polyandry is unknown. Thi^ offer of betrothal is made by the girl s 
father. The boy^s father usually pays to the girPs father a sum of 
Ps. 80, 'The day for the marriage is fixed by a Garuda priest, who 
conducts tlie ceremony. Idie marriage commences with the installation 
of Gan])ati. Th(;n follow Jcnlcnkas in which feasts are given to 
relations and friends by the ])arties to the match, who in their turn 
feast the bride and bridegroom. Tlie marriage boot h is next erected and 
tiirmerie paste is applied to the bride and the bndegrooin {Pil/ii), 
Tlie l.)ridegroom then goes in ]>roeessi()U to the girPs house with a 
khunipa (marriage garland) lixi^d on his head and akniie or a daggr'r 
and a cocoanut in his hand, lit* is made to sit on a low wooden stool 
in the marriage booth and the girl is seated by his side. 4 hen follo\\'^ 
tlie ceremony of hasfuinel('(2h r., the joining of the right hands or tln3 
l)ride and ])ridegTOoin, maiTiage garlands {)eing fastened round theii 
necks. ^1 he wungulphcro, in which the bride and bridegroom go live 
times round tlie sacred tire, is the binding portion of t he ceremony , 

The fcmarriago of widows is permitted. A widow generally marries 
licr late hushaiKps younger broilier. She cannot marry her father s 
sister'’ s, mother’s sister’s, or mother^s hrother^s son ; but she may marry 
a member of her late husbaiitPs fantily. A widow s marriage is ee e- 
brated on a Sunday, Thiesday or ^diursday. Unwidowed womou are not 
allowed to be present on tlie occasion, xhe ceremony consists in tying 
a 7 iddu cotton thread round th(‘ right wrist of the man and the lelt 
wrist of the woman. Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow, he 
must first be married to a shami or jhingi bush. Divorce is allowed. 
The caste follow^ the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Slndhaviis are Ihjitiargis, lUmrinujas and devotees of lUmdi Pir and 
Bliildi JVldta. Except the devotees of Bhildi Mata, they have no 
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iioiiseholtl u'Oils. Bliildi Miita is represented by a eocoamit, and is 
only ^vor^^llip]vd when an enemy is to bci worriecf. They observe the 
•ordinary Jliiulii fa&ts and leasts, but the followers of Itaimli Fir fast 
on new-moon days and do not work on Fridays. Most of them 
lj( 3 lieve in sorcery, witehcraffc, omens, and the evil eye. Wlien an 
^‘pidemic breaks out, Shitala uata (small-pox goddess) is worsliipi)ed, 
lain])S fed with ghi are lii^lded^ and cocoanuts are offered. The 
findj/nn^/i trees are worshipped on the tenth day of the briglit 
half of (ho wit h\)ffei ings ol molasses. Their religious head, Avho resides 
at Dakor, occasionally visits them and receives two to eight annas 
from t'ach house. Some of tliem go on fair days to Amba, ilahuohra, 
Dakor, and Uw^trka. ^1‘hey do not enter the temple, but worship 
standing near the door. Their priests are GUanulds. The dead are 
buried with head to the north. No ceremonies are performed for the 
]uopitiatioii of ancestors. 

Most of the Sindhaviis earn their living by plaiting wild date 
loaves into matting or making brooms or ropes of bhiniH Ilibi' 
fii us esculentiiH tilu’c. The rest are letter-carriers, messengers, barbers, 
and village servants. As village servants they enjoy a yearly cash 
allowance of Rs 12 and hold and till small plots of land, in their 
leaf ])laitiiig and held work they are helped by their wives and 
ohildren. 

They eat tisli and the flesh of goats, sheep, cows, fowls, and ducks, 
and drink liquor. They rank between Dheds and Bhangis. 
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Cliklriri (411^), nimiheiino- 1,‘.U37 ineliuling* ^>S'3 maki.v ;u\d (iSl 
females, arc ehieily found in the Ahina(laba<lj f5roaeh, Kaira and Paiud^ 
Malnlls districts. There are no endojramoiis divisions of the caste, 
nor are any exoi*amnus suh-divisions disco verahlo above fainilios bear- 
inpp the same surname. The coinmoiiost surnames are Clmviln 

Mori Dakharata Mei^adi Nasania 

Celot Gnjar rr^yf^. Persons bearing tlie same surname 

cannot intermarry, and marriages are prohibited \vi<;hin four degrees, of 
relationship. A man may marry his deceased \vif(/s sister. Two 
l)rotliers may marry two sisters. Gadris moveal>ont in search of pasture 
dming tlui dry season, and return to their homes during the monsoon. 
Marriage is adult, girls being married at (ifteou or sixteen, and boys a 
/ittle later. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. If a 
girl commits sexual indiscretions with a eastoman, he is compelled to 
marry her. Polygamy is permit ted, hiit polyandry is unknown, '^rhe 
offer of marriage is made hy tliohoy^s father, who pays a sum of Its. '‘>5 
to the girPs parents for marriage expenses The sett lement of t he 
marriage day and the C(M*emony itself arc entrusted to a Brd.linian 
]nncst. Marriage booths are erected at both houses with posts of 
Holada wood ornamented with loaves of dsopdln (polf/althia loinj] foJht). 
The chief ceremonies in a marriage are (rimenff jmja, worship of 
Ganesh ; PiUii chailJuvvavuy rubbing the bride an I bridegroom with 
turmeric j)aste ; Yurghodo^ starting of the bridegroom in ])roeession for 
the girPs house ; and the worsldp of the potter^s wheel. The essential 
and binding portion of the ceremony consist s in the mutual untvdng of 
the hanJeauB (cotton threads) tied round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom. Hdie devaks or marriage guardians of the caste consist of 
the sword, and tlie leaves of the k/idpara {Tirnuthemu mongog jjmt'), 
mango, reed (/yorw), ghathor^ and niahuda, 

Tlie remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry a 
inemlxjr of lier late hushaiuPs section ; and may marry his younger 
brother, but not the elder. A widow^s marriage must, be celebrated 
at night on a Sunday or Tuesday. The ceremony consists in ])ulting 
on new clothes and the tying into a knot of the hems of their 
garments by an elderly widow. Divorce is allowed. The caste follow 
the Hindu law of inlioritanee. 

They follow the Hindu religion, worshipping Ihim and Shakti. 
Offerings of goats^ sheo]), and fowls are made to Shakti and Ghoddev 
on Divali day. Stone images of dead ancestors are made and wor- 
shipped during the Dasara and Divali liolidays. Gadris mak<; iiilgri- 
mages to the Ganges, Dwarka, Dakor, and Onkarji. ^riieir indigious 
teachers are Gosavis or I’ainigis. Tdiey cm])lny Hiah'uans to <v.n - 
duct marriage and death ceremonies. The dead are burnt, and the 
bones and ashes consigneil to the water, ^riinse wlio can afford it, 
carry a few of the bones to the Ganges. On the ele\cnth day after 
death a ceremony known as S.trdvuvu i^ performed in which a niah^ 
and a female i*alf are mavriod and set at liberty. The ea.sto perform 
the Shrdddli. 

'J ho occupation ('if the caste is the reaving of sheep. I^lu'y ab^o 
cultivate land and work as held labourers. 

’j’hey <‘at lisb and Hie lie. h .1 gdils and fowls, and ilrink l:.(u..r. 
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Otaris ( ) or motal casters, from the Mard^thi ot to cast, num- 

bering 1,290, including 650 males and 640 females, are found in small 
numbers scattered all over the Dcccan and the Konkan. The caste is 
Hindu, and it seems probable that 18 males returned as ^Musalman in the 
Census of 1901, are wrongly classified. There are no cndogamoiis 
divisions of the caste. There appear to be no exogamous subdivi- 
sions above families bearing the same surname. The commonest sur- 
names areKandore, Khedvan, Siitpute, Vandar, Kalasait, Sitvan, Chdpe, 
Taral, etc. A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or 
mother’s sister’s daughter. He may marry his maternal uncle’s daugh- 
ter. A man may marry two sisters and two brothers may marry two 
sisters. ( 7 iris are generally married between the age of live and 
twelve and boys between llfteen and twenty. Misconduct on the part 
of a g-irl before rnarriago is not uucommorg and if brought to light, is 
punished with a lino or by a dinner given to tlie caste people. If the 
man involved be a member of the caste, he is similarly punished ; but 
if he be of a lower caste such as a Mhar or Mang, the girl is turned out 
of! the caste. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry^ is 
unknown. The offer of marriage is made by tho boy’s lather. The 
settlciiKnit of the mariiage day and the ceremony itself are entrusted 
to a Prillmian priest. The principal ceremonies are Soya) ik in which 
the boy’s fathor presents to the girl a new robe and bodice, a rupee, 
and a packet of sugar; Laginghtdcii i»e,, fixing the maiTiago day; 
Jfalad or rubbing the boy and the girl with turmeric paste; hclmdhan^^ 
the fixing of the post of the marriage booth ; TelaUy the sprinkling of 
oil on the bride and tlic bridegroom by married ysovciQW] LagnUy the 
marriage, in wlreh the boy and the girl are seated opposite to each 
other, a cloth is held betvv^eeii them, sacred verses are repeated by the 
Hrilliman priest, after which the boy takes hold of the girl s hands and 
the pi iest listens round their necks nine-stringed garlands ; 
the giving away of tlie bride to -the bridegroom j L^\)dhoniy the 
marriage sacrifice ; Kasdra, mutual feeding of the bride and bridcgioom 
with raw sugar and ghl ; and walking thrice round the 

sacrificial lire, the last being the essential portion of the ceremony. le 

JJevaks or marriage guardians of the caste consist of the leaves or the 
mango tree, of tlie SVumi {imsojds spkigera), the Indian lig trt^^, jujube 
tree, and ealolropis gigmtea, lu addition, some worship the rauli or 
pair of scales as a l)tvak. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow can many her 
father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son. She is not allowed to 
marry her mother’s sister’s son or a member of hor late husband s 
section. A widow’s marriage must be celebrated at mg t on a 
Sunday, Friday or Tuesday from the eighth to the last day ot. the 
dark fortnight of a month. The caste Fauc/i, a Br^iliman priest, and 
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the relations and friends are present on the occasion. Tlie widow^s 
new husband "ives her a sum of money for purchasing clothes and 
ornaments. The ceremony consists in seating the widow and her new 
husband side by side on low wooden stools, applying red powder to the 
widow^s forehead, and the bringing together of the heads of bride and 
bridegroom by the Brahman priest. A bachelor is not allowed to 
marry a widow. Divorce is allowed with the sanction of the caste 
Pancli, The caste follow the Hindu Law of inheritance. 

Ot?tris belong to the Hindu religion. Their family gods are Kal- 
kadevi of Paithan, Ambabai of Aundh, Jotiba of Katndgiri, Kbandoba 
of Jejuri, and Sidhoba of Mlmsvad. They have house images 
and worship Bahiroba, Bahirajl, Bhavani, Dhanal, Janai, Kbandoba, 
Mariiti, and Ndgji. Images of persrons who have died a violent death 
arc installed among the household gods. Offerings of domestic fowls 
and goats are made to the village gods on any day except Mondays 
and Jikadashis, 01. ‘Iris worship the implements of their work such as 
scales and saws on the last day of A'ahadh and Vahjim. A ows and 
offerings arc sometimes made to MusalroAn Pirs. The Indian fig tree, 
the banyan tree and the pil>al are worshipped. Otaris go ou pilgri- 
mage to Saptashringi, Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur, Benares, Nasik and 
Tuljcipur. Their priests arc Desbasth Brahmans. They observe all 
the Hindu holidays. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. The ordinary funeral rites are 
observed and a feast is given to the caste people on the eleventh day 
after death. On this occasion one of the nearest relations of the chief 
mourner presents liiin with a new turban. He puts it on, goes to a 
village tcm])lc, bows to the god, and returns home. For the propitia- 
tion of dead ancestors Shrdddh is performed every year. 

The main occupation of the caste is casting metal. They make 
molten images of Hindu gods, jdatters, jingling bells and Jodvis or 
toe-rings. The women assist by preparing earthen moulds, blowing 
the bellows, and hawking the toe-rings. 

They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, hares, deer, and domes- 
tic fowls. They drink lit^uor. 
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Gliadshis numbering 1-,^61, including 771 males and 890 

females, are found in small numbers throughout the Deccan and the 
Konkan. They are divided into two endogaraous divisions, Daramase 
and Akaramdse, the latter being the illegitimate offspring of the 
former. The exogamous subdivisions of the caste are families bearing 
the same surname or groups of families with the same Bevalc, or 
marriage guardian. The commonest surnames are, Bhonsalo, Chavan, 
Gaikwad, Ghorpade, Jddhav, More, Pawdr, Kangade, Suryavanshi, 
Salunke, Jagtap, Shincle and Dhnmdl. A man may marry his 
father^s sister’s or mothers brothers daughter. Tie is allowed to 
marry two sisters, and two brothers may many two sisters. Concern- 
ing tlieir origin, the Ghadshis relate that, when Rama was being 
married to Sita, there were no musicians ; Rdma, therefore, made three 
images of sandalwood, and breathing life into them, gave one the 
drum Sdmhal, and the other two the pipes Sur and Saiial. According 
to anotlier story, lldvan was their patron and gave the whole of tlie 
Deccan to -the Gliadshis. Outsiders are not admitted into the caste. 
Males arc generally married between ten and tliirty, and girls betwt^en 
two and fourteen • Polygamy is allowed and prairtised, but polyandry 
is unknown. 9 he negotiations for a marriage are commencod by the 
hoy ^s father. The settlement of the marriage day and the ceremony 
itself are entrusted to a ilrdliman priest. The marriage ceremonies of 
tlio Ghadshis resemble those of tlie Kunbis, the essential and binding 
portion consisting* in the fastening of the lucky necklace round the 
bride^s neck by the bridegrooin. Their Deraks or marriage guardians 
appear to be the same as tliose of the Maratluis. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
licr maternal aunt^s son or a meuibor of her late luishaud^s section, 
A widow’s marriage can bo celebrated on any day of the dark fort- 
night of a month, Unwhlowed women are not allowed to bo present 
on the cccasieii. 9die ceremony consists in the worship of Ganpati ly 
the widow and by her new luisbaiid, the filling' of the widow^s lap by 
a Briihmaii priest, and the drinking of milk from the same cup by the 
couple. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce is allow- 
ed. A divorced woman can marry again adoi^ting the widow re- 
marriage ceremony. The caste follow the Hindu Law of inheritance. 

Ghadsliie are Hindus and worshi]> all the local and Brdhmanic gods 
and goddesses, ehietly Bahiroba, Khandoba and Maruti. Images of 
dead ancestors are installed among the house gods and ^veu’shipped 
daily with offerings of cooked food. The Pipal and the musical in- 
struments on which they play are worshipped. When an ei>idcmic 
breaks out offerings are made to Devi. They observe all the Hindu 
holidays. The dead are either burnt or buried. Those who liave 
married widows must be buried. The uumanied dead are carried in 
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a blanket or Jholi on the shoulLlcrs of two men ; others are laid on a 
bier. In other respects their death rites resemble those of the Kunbis. 

Ghadshis are hereditary musicians. They play on the drum and 
pipes and are ^’ood singers. Their instruments are the Sanai costing 
Rs. 5^ the Sur Ra. 2, the Sambal Rs. 10 and the kettledrum or 
Nafjdra Rs. 20. During the marriage season their services are in con- 
stant demand, and as wandering minstrels they are much in favour at 
all seasons. A few own lands. Many are in receipt of yearly allow- 
ances from villagers for their services in playing at the village temples. 
Some are day labourers. 

They eat fisli and the ilesli of goats, sheep, domestic fowls, and wild 
game. They drink liquor. 
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GhisdcHs ^ tinkers, also called Bailne Kombars or 

outside ironsmiths in Belgauni, mimberiuj^ (1901) 3,265^ including 
1^640 males and 1,615 females, are found scattered in small numbers 
throughout the Deccan, Konkan and the Karnd,tak. The name 
Ghisadi seems to come fi’om the Marathi ghime == to rub. According 
to their own story they are called afier a certain Ghisadi who over- 
came and killed a famous gymnast. They have no memory of any 
earlier home, but their home tongue, which is a corrupt. Gujarati, 
suggests that they were formerly settled in Gujarat. They now 
wander from place to place during the fair weather, living in tem- 
porary sheds called formed by fixing two forked poles in the 

ground, laying a third pole in the forks of the two uprights, aiid 
stretching a cloth or large blanket over the horizontal pole so as to 
form a tent with sloping sides and open ends. There are no eiiclflf- 
gamous divisions of the caste, nor do there appear to beany exogamous 
sub-divisions above families htiving the same surname. The commonest 
surnames are Chavdn, Charvase, Katkar, Padvalkar, Powar, Salunke, 
Selar, Shindc, Suryavanshi and Khetri. Mavringes are prohibited 
within four degrees of relationship on the boy's side and three degrees 
on the girPs side. A member of the caste can marry his fathers 
sister^s or mother^ s brother's daughter. He cannot marry his mother's 
sister^B daughter. A man may marry two sisters, and two brothers 
may marry two sisters. Marriage is infant as well as adult. Baby- 
girls are sometimes married by lying the marriage garland to the 
cradle. M'omen occasionally remain unmarried till they are thirty. 
If a girl is guilty of sexual iudiscretious with a casternaii, the latter 
is compelled to marry her, and the parents of both the parties are 
cither fined or made to give a feast to the caste people. If the oifence 
is committed with a man of a lower caste, the offender is turned out 
of the caste. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. 

The offer of marriage is made hy the boy's father, who has to pay 
, . to the girl's father a sum known as dej, vary- 

aniaj^c, from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100, The betrothal 

takes place either a day or even a year or two before the marriage, w hen 
the hoy's father presents the girl with a robe and a bodice-oloth and 
feasts the caste people. On the day before the marriage the devaS 
or marriage guardian is installed at the houses of both the parties 
It consists of jtanchjidlvi, i. e.y leaves of live kinds of trees, vi:* 
mango, umhar [Ftens gloniertiia), jamhhul [Sg:igin}n jarnbolanumX 
saundad {Prosopia npicigeta), and tni {Calairopts gigaiitea). The 
is placed on a dish with a dkati^ or shovel and taken to the temple 


* Before the passing of the Anns Act a sword was used iu the place of a t/Aan. 
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of Mdruti with music by a band of friends accompanied by two 
married coupleS; one from the bride^s and the other from the bride- 
groom's house, whose skirts are tied together. There the devak and 
Mdruti are worshipped, a betelnut and a pice are j)1aced before the 
image of the god, and the devak is brought back and placed before 
the household gods until the ceremony is ended. The family gods are 
worshipped, a goat is slain in their name and the caste people are 
feasted. In Belgaum and Bijdpiir the custom of installing the devah 
appears to have died out ; in its place a gondhal dance is performed 
to propitiate the gods. The marriage ceremonies are (1) rubbing the 
bride and the bridegroom with oil, (2) halad or applying turmeric 
paste to the boy and the girl, (3) Simdntpujan or reception of the 
bridegroom by the bride^s father at the village gate, (4) varadhmoa 
or going of the bridegroom in procession to the girPs house for the 
marriage, (5) kangdddn or making a gift of the bride to the bride- 
groom, (0) mkhawat or sending sweetmeats to the bridegroom by the 
bridc^s father, ( 7 ) the marriage sacrifice, and (8) vardt or taking the 
bride to the bridegroom^s house in procession after the marriage is 
over. The essential and binding portion consists in the bride and the 
Iiridogroom walking round the sacrificial fire. 

The ro-marriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her mother^s sister’s, father’s sister’s or maternal uncle’s son, or has 
member of her late hiuband’s section. A widow’s marriage can be 
celebrated on the dark nights of any month except Chaitra, Ashdni 
and Bhddrapad. The ceremony consists in worshipping Ganpati and 
Varuna, applying red p)wder to the widow’s forehead, the filling of 
her lap by a Bnihuian priest, and the mutual ntteraucc of each others 
name by the couple. A bachelor is not allowel to marry a widow. 
Divorce is not allowed. The caste follow the Hindu law of iuheritance. 

Ghisadis are Hindus and chiefly belong to tlio V^lrkavi and Kabir 
^ . sect. Their family deities are Bahiri, Bdhiji 

^ of Giri in the Madras Presidency, Bhawdni, 

Khandoba, Satvai, Yamai, Kdlamma, Ambcibai and Yallamma; and 
they also worship the village gods and gods of the boundary. The tulas 
or sweet basil plant, the banyan tree and wnhar (Firas glomerata)^ 
weapons, sacred books and account books are worshipped. Offerings of 
goats and fowls are made to Khandoba on Sundays, and to Jandi or 
Jokhdion Tuesdays, Fridays or Sundays. When cliolcra or small- 
pox breaks out Mariai and Shitalddevi are propitiated by offerings of 
goats and cooked food. Ghisddis make pilgrimages to Alandi, Deliu, 
Jejuri, Paudharpuv and Tiiljapnr. They observe all the Ilindu 
holidays. They arc great believers in soothsaying and witchcraft. 
Their priests are the ordinary local Brdhmans. 

The married dead are burnt, the unmarried being buried with head to 
Death cacinoiil^s north. The ordinary funeral rites are 

observed; but in the case of violent death, if 
th'" corpse is not found, an image of wheat fbiir is made in the name 
of tl'iC dead and the funeral rites are performed over it. The ceremony 
of sJirddd/h is in use. 
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The principal occupatioi: u£ the (rhisddib is working in ir«m. Tiu y 
, . 1 y. arc waiiderinii' tinkers, and make h()rse-s].OL*>, 

iron spuinis, Sick leSj reaping nooks and oti.er 
held tools including cart axles and wheels. In the Beigaum District 
they arc at times of assistance to rohhers, supplying them with ‘^pear' 
heads, and other wea]^ou!'. 

They eat goats^ sheep. ilc3r. hare, poultry anl lisli. and drink !vou''> . 
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Mogers numbering 4,502, including 2,550 males and 

1,952 females, are found in the Honavar and Kumta tdlukas of 
the Kanara district. The occupation of the caste was originally 
fishing, but the branch now settled in Kumta have discarded this 
for a higher calling, and attempt to disclaim connection with the 
remainder by describing themselves as the daldl or broker^s caste, and 
endeavouring to copy the customs of the Gaud Sarasvat Brilhmans. 
It is stated that the Mogers were once foot soldiers in the service of 
the kings of Banvasi, but no historical confirmation of this statement 
is forthcoming. Mogers consist of three endogamous divii*ions, the 
Aliyasantana, Makalasant^na, and Randesantana, i. e.y those who 
inherit through females, those who inherit through males, and the 
descendants of widows who remarry. Their exogamous sub-divisions, 
known as halis, are as follows 


(1) Shetti ball 

... Shetti = a fish. 


(2) Deva ball 

... Deva = god. 


(3) Ilonno bali 

... Honne = a tree. 


(Plerocarpics 3Iarsupinm.) 

(1) Dyavana bali 

. . . Dyava = a tortoise. 


(5) Kendi bali 

••• Kendi =» a tree. 

^oa 80'S 

(G) Cbendi bali 

... Chendi = a tree. 


if) er her a o doll am.) 

(7) Gangadhar bali 

... Unknown. 


(S) Hole bali 

... Unknown. 

SOS? 

(9) Balin bali 

... Bali ==a sea fish. 

80^“ 

(10) Ane bali 

... Ane = an elephant. 


(11) Shirin bali 

... Sher or sherkuU 

aOri 80S? 

(Acacia speciom,) 
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(12) Tolanabali ... Tola = a wolf. 

• 2J^ 

(L3) Shondi bali ... Unknown. 

Soa 

Members of each hali sh jw a reverence to, and abstain from injuring, 
tlie object, after which it is named. Tlie hali is traced through 
females. In cases of adoption the members of the hali from winch 
the adoption is made cannot marry with the members of the adopting 
hali for seven generations. 

Tlie Mogers speak Kdnarcse at home, ])ut most of them know 
Konkani. The names in common use among men are, Manjayya, 
Biljirdo, Tiinmappa, Subrdyya, Dasa, Venl^appa, Jettayya, -A.nnappa, 
Kiintaj)pa, Bdma and Siddappa ; and among women Parmeshri, 
Subadri, Padmdvati, Mahdlakihmi, Ganpi, Devamma, Shivamma and 
Veiikamma. They bad originally no surnames, but names formerly 
used to distinguish families from one another by means of the situa- 
i.ion of their lioiises and professions have corno to be treated as 
surnames. Examples of these are: Mdpdri meaning salt-weighers, 
Hddimani or roadside house, Kadiinaui or last house, and Taribagla 
or ferry gate. 

Tlie Mogers have an hereditary headman called hudvant who has 
()r<Mni/atioii. power to Call caste meetings and settle minor 

disputes. Important cases are settded by the 
religious head ni the cast.*, the Swami of Paratgali. Outsiders are not 
admitted into tliis caste. 

Girls are married before they come of age, boys from the age of 
J\lama<ro. thirty. A member of the caste can 

^ ^ ^ marry his maternal unclc^s daughter, but not 
his motlier^s sii-tjr’s daughter. A man may marry his deceased wife^s 
sister. Brothers cannot mjrry sisters. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised, but jiolyandry is unknown. The remarriage of widows 
is allowed, but is said to be seldom practised. The olter of betrothal 
generally comes from the glrPs family. Formerly the marriages of 
Mogers weie celebrated after the fashion of the Ambigs, but of late 
they have adopted the marriage ceremonies of the Gaud Sara^vat 
Lralmians. Tlie essential portions consist in the mutual exchange 
0 ganaiuls by the bride and bridegroom, the Dhdre ceremony and 
the hoaia or marriage sacrifice. Divorce is not allowed. The main 
o( y of tile cast » follow tha Makalasantaiia or succession tlirougli 
males, Tiie Aliynsantana or succession through females is only 
practised by the minority. 

They belong to the IliiKlu religion and are followers of the Vaish- 
ileli^rion. ®eet. Thcir siaiitiial guide is the head 

rp. the Vaishnav monastery at Paratgali in 

u-oi. I aov^ piy him cent rib ut ions and in return are branded with hot 
mota svlIs b-arnyg the eonchshell, discus, maco, and lotus of Vishnu, 
-iiiey rcvvieLoe all Bralunan and village gods, especially Vithoba and 
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Venkatardma, whose images they keep in their houses. They have 
also a great regard for Jaigm^ to whom offerings of goats and fowls 
are raaue. They have great faith in sorcery, soothsaying and in the 
spirits of the dead. They observe all the Hindu holidays. Their 
priests arc Havik Brdhmans. 

They burn their dead, burying those who die of cholera, small-pox 
and leprosy, and children who have not cut their teeth. Formerly 
thou* funeral rites were like those of the Ambigs, but of late they have 
adopted the Brdhmanical ritual. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is catching fish. Most of 
Occupation. them have abandoned this occupation, al- 

. , though Mogers are still to he found at 

llonavar who follow the traditional calling. The Kumta Moo-ers 
have taken to trade in cottiii, rice and bctelimts. They also serve as 
1‘Ierks and brokers. Some of them hold lands^ while some are tenants 
of superior holders. 

The sta])le food of the caste is rdgi^ rice and lish. They eat 
Ihjsh and drink Ihiuor, though the Kumta Mogers profess that 
they now abstain from both. They take hi<*.chi and pahki from 
Brahmans only. 
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GHA.DIS or Sootlisayers, numbering 1,502 (1901)^ including 

724 males and 868 females, are found in tlie Karw^v, Kumta, and 
Ankola falukas of the Kanara District. They have neither endoga- 
nious nor exogamous sub-divisions. Marriages are prohibited between 
descendants of a common ancestor. A member of the caste can marry 
liis father^s sister’s or mother's brother's daugliter. He cannot marry 
his mother’s sister’s daughter. A man may marry two sisters, and two 
brothers may marry two sisters, (irirls are generally mairied between 
nine and twelve, and boys between fourteen and eighteen. Polygamy 
is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. The olfer of 
marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to give three khandin of 
rice grains and Rs. 12 to the girl’s father. The day for the marriage 
is fixed by the village priest who conducts the service. The betrothal 
known as vappaho takes place two or three days before the marriage, 
when the girl is ])reseutcd with ornaments, flowers, and articles of dress 
by the boy’s father. In the afternoon of the marriage day the hoy 
starts in procession for the girl’s house. At about ten or twelve yards 
from the house a festoon is hung, under which he is n‘ceived by the 
girl’s ] arty. Ho is then led int o the marriage booth, the girl is brought 
and made to stand before him, and they are made to put garlands 
round one another’s necks, this being the binding portion ot: th(i cere- 
mony. Their hands are then joined, and the girl’s father pours water 
over them (jlhcire). This is followed by tlie marriage sacrifice ; and the 
pair finally walk five times round the sacrificial lire. On the following 
day the hoy and the girl arc rubbed with turmeric paste and oil, and 
the boy returns to his house with his bride. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted, A widow remarriage can 
be cclebiated on any day except the full-moon and new-moon days 
from the beginning of Ashadh to the end of Kdrtik and in 
hlales and icmarried widows only are present on the occasion. The 
widow has to return to the relations of her deceased husband the 
clothes and ornaments received by her from him, and her new husband 
has to pay them a sum of Rs. 6. Fiist, the widow and her new hus- 
band ai*e bathed and seated on a low wooden stool or a blanket. Next, 
the widow wears a new robe and ornaments presented to her by her 
new husband. Red-powder is then applied to her forehead and her lap 
is filled. A feast to the party assembled (aids the ceremony. A bache- 
lor is not allowed to marry a widow. Divoice is not allowed. The 
caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Tliey arc Hindus. Their family gods are Veukatai\4ma of Tirupati 
and his attendant Ilanumaiita, and their patron god is Mahadev of 
Karw^lr. They also worship Dad, Vetal, Jatga, Rhandineds, and otlier 
minor gods to whom they offer goats and fowls on all days except 
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SniKlays. Thiy ob-^erve all tlie TTindu holMays. They do not on 
pno'riinaoos. Tlioir spiritual teacher is the head of the 8hirni^eri 
Tnoinistery. When an e])i(lemic I reaks out, goats, fowls, robes and 
bodice cloths are cffei cd to Maramma, Diirgamma, and Kdlamma, Their 
priests are the ITavig or Joislil Briihmaus. 

Those Avho can afford it l)urn the dead; the rest hury. At burial 
the corpse is laid with head to the north. On the eleventh day after 
death the caste is feasted. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is soothsaying' and slaying 
animals offered to village gods. They also work as labourers and 
hosbandmen. They d > not possess their own land, but take 1 and oil 
lease. Formerly they tilled only hnmri or hill clearings, but recent 
estrictions have forced them to take to regular field work. 

They take animal food, but do not drink liquor. They rank next 
to lldivakki Vakkals. 
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§ a' n ti i . 


Bandis or Londsmeo, inimLerintv 7,920 inchiding* 3,7Sl 

males and 4,189 females, are found in Kdrwar and Kuinta and alon^ 
tlie coast as far as ]Iond.var in the Kanara District. 'I hey are either 
the descendants of slaves, either imported or captured in war^ once the 
property of the landed proprietors, or the offspring of women taken in 
adultery. The caste is still recruited from the latter source, but a 
movement is in progress which aims at the adoption of the coreinoniea 
and restrictions of the higher castes, and in this manner the true 
origin of the caste is likely in time to be obscured. They now style 
themselves Konkan Devdigs, Bljanddris, Krid Haviks, and Kdd 
Konkans, with a view to concealing their real status as Bdndis. 

The memb'^rs of the caste now profess to belong either to a particular 
goira or haliy but it seems unlikely, in view of the system of recruit- 
ment which prevails, that the majority of members could belong to a 
bali or gotra other than that of some outside caste from which they 
were recruited. Regular exogamous sections do not seem to exist in 
the caste. 

Marriage is rare, the girls generally becoming’ prostitutes. The 
married women lead irregular lives, though avoiding men of the impure 
castes. In cases where marriages occur, the offer is made by the boy^s 
father wlio has to pay a bride-price to the parent of the girl. The 
ceremonies are the same as in the case of Devlis. Divorce is allowed. 
iSuccession is through females. 

B4.ndis are Hindus. They worship the Brahmanic gods and evil 
spirits and offer blood sacrifices to the latter. Their spiritual teacher 
is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri. Their priests are 
commonly Joishi Brahmans, but recently priests of the llavik caste 
have been employed. From the guru of the Ramchandrapur mat ft a 
portion of the caste has recently obtained permission to wear the sacred 
thread. The concession is rewarded by an annual offering to the guru. 
The dead formerly buried arc now burnt. The shrddtlh is performed. 

Bdndis are employed as domestic servants by Brahmans and other 
high caste Hindus. Their chief work is to clean copper pots and 
pound rice, cowdung the floor, and bring head-loads of hrevvood. But 
some of the men work as carpenters and a few as husbandmen. 

They eat fowls, mutton and game, and drink Ihpior. 
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Uppa'rs numborini^ 20^351, iucliidiiig lt,83S males a!id 

14,513 females, are found in the Bel^aum, Bij^tpur, and Kdii!ira 
distrieta. The occupation of the caste wa^ formerly sa^t-inakim»*, 
the name TJppdr beino* derived from npim saH. Now they are cliicHy 
stone-cutters, lime-makors, and masons. It is stated that the original 
home of the caste was Mysore, where they are found in large numbers 
(15,405 in 11)01). Mi*. Ui<;e (Mysore 1 . 337 ) notl(;es two divisions of 
U])pars : Kariicitaks who make salt, and Teliigus who make bricks. 
Buciianan (Mysore i, 301) described the Tel ugu LTppirs as mud wall 
builders, hus])and nen, and carriers. They were Vaislinavs, worship- 
ping Dliannaraja and tlie mothers or S/iaHin, The caste tradition 
regarding tlieir origin is tliat they were created by Shiva to make salt. 
The caste is split up into three endoganioiis divisions : Nama la Uppar, 
Katani or Ivoli Uppdr, and Lingdyat Uppar, who neither c.it together 
nor intermarry. The Namada IJppars wear the sacred threal and 
abstain from flesh ; the Katani Uppdrs form the main body of the 
caste ; whih^ the Lingayat Up])ars are those Uppdrs who have embraced 
Lingdyatism and joined the followers of Basaveshwar.* 

The Uppars speak Kanareso. The names in common use among 
men are, Bluma, llaiinia, Bhakiri, Bala, Mhasti, Durga, Honnappa, 
and Manja ; and among women, Mdri, Kanne, Mhasti, Durgi, Likshmi, 
Mdrki, and Nagu, 

The caste contiins nine exoganious sub-divisions known as 
These are named after the nine sons of one Ndinagopal, believed to be 
the coininou ancestor of tlie caste. Members of the same hediiijii can- 
not intermarry. A mamher of the c.isto can marry his father's 
sister’s or mother^s brother’s daughter. lie cannot many his mother's 
sister's daughter. A man may marry two sisters, and brothers may 
marry sisters. 

Girls are generally married before they attain puberty. Polygamy 
is alio well and practised, but polyandry is unknown. The offer of 
betrothal comes from the bny^s father, who has to i)ay a terw or 
bride -price to tiic giiPs father. The day for the marriage is lixed 
by a Brahman, who conducts the service, ddio marriage consists of 
the following ceremonies : — Hulnd, or rubbing the boy and tlie girl 
with turmeric paste j Dcvahdrtja^ in which a party of males and females 
goes in procession to a Pi [hi Tsiela) tree or a Hhami {Prosopis 

spicigera) bush, which is worshipped by live unwidowed women ; a 
bough is then cut off and dn-ought home and tied to tlie chief post 
known as hdl again b of the marriage booth ; Airdnij or bringing in 
procession seven eartlien jars from a potter^s, lilling tliorn with water 
from a well, and worshipping them ; and P&nigrahiUi, iii which the 


* For furchur iiifurinatiori re^^ardin^j Lingayat Uppdrs see “ Lingayat# ’* 
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rl^lit liands of the boy ami the girl are joined and a lucky necklace is 
ti(*d round the girrs neck by the Erahman priest, this being the 
binding portion of tlie ceremony. On the fourth day after marriage 
til} ceremony of Merawanige takes place, when the boy and the girl 
are taken on a bulloek^s back to a temple and thence to the bride- 
groom's house. Amongst the Kflnara Uppd,rs, the marriage ceremony 
is eonducti.d by a /jnclvmt or headman of the caste, and the ceremony 
of dhdre, or pouring milk over the joined liands of the bride and the 
bridegroom, is performed. 

The re-marriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry her 
fatlier^s sister^s or mother’s brother's son. She cannot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son or a member belonging to her late husband’s section. 
The ceremony takes place on a dark night. It consists in tying a 
lu(_ky necklieo round the widow’s neck, after which a dimiv^r is given. 
A bachelor is not allowed iio marry a widow. Divorce is allowed. The 
caste follow the Hindu law of inhciit.ance. 

U})pdrs belong to the Hindu religion. The special deities of their 
worship are Yeiiamma, Hulideva, Hanumaiita, Venkatarama, and 
Virabb?l(lra. The Shawi (Prosopis splcigera), tlie Bel (/'Egle 
marmtlos), the Pi paly the sweet t)asil plant, and the cow are wor- 
shipped. Tlioy have gieat faith in soofclnaying, witchcraft, 
ghosts, and the power of evil spirits. They ohsewe almost all the 
Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, L’andharpur, 
Tuljiipur, and I’irupati. Silver busts of deceased ancestors are made 
and iustallal amongst the household gods. AVhon an epidemic breaks 
out, the goilde s supposed to preside over the disease is propitiated 
with olTerings of Water, cooked food, goats, and fowls. Their priests 
arc either Deshastli or Joishi Jinilimaus. 

The Namada lJj)pars liurn their dead; but children who have not 
cut their teeth are Iniiied. The Kataiii Uppfirs bury the dead, except 
those who have died of leprosy. At burial, the uninarriijd dead are 
seatojl, the married ai'o laid witli head to the north. On the eleventh 
day afber doaili, a feast is given t> the caste people. For the 
propitiation of tlie deceased ancjstors, their busts are worshipped with 
offeiiagj of {Xiticles of dress on a day between the third day of 
Vaishakk and the ninth day of iV^hvin* 

The original occupation of tlie ca^te was making salt. When salt- 
making became a (xovernment monopoly, they took to masonry work, 
stone-cutting, and making shell-lime. Formerly they also made 
images of Hindu gods and saints and sohl them at con side rail le prolit. 
Some of thcin hold land under the rafjiflwdrl system. A few hold 
wnlan lands as pdlili^. They also work as day labourers and are paid 
cither in cash or in kind. 

The Kataui Uppars eat the llosh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, and 
drink litjuor. 
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Ko:\rA'iirAFKS inimberiDo; 9,110 (1901>, irieliidi]]'.!; 

d,8l9 mules and 4,751 females, are met with only in the Kanara Dis- 
tiict. About 900 are found in the ahove-ghat talukas, and the rest reside 
below the ghats. Tlie former are followers of the Ling;lyat re igioh ; 
the latter, once Lingayats, now appear to have reverted to Hinduism. 
Until twenty or thirty years ago the (*aste styled themsolvos Komar- 
paiks, but of late they have assumed the more grandilocpieut title of 
^ Khd ri Koiudrpant im(\. wow elaim to he Ksliatriyas. The naua^ 
Kohnirpaiith., or followers of Komar, is probably taken from the Lingjt- 
yat teacher Komjtr Swarai, whose head quarters arc; m Kaladgi j* and 
the word hlieJri is a corru])tion of the Sanskrit Kshatri//(i. Tlu; nann? 
Kom?t.rpaik suggests their being eonneeled with the warrior^s xn*ofessi(Mi. 
paik mcaiuiig a soldier. 

The caste state that they came to Kjtnara from Kalbiirga in the 
Nizam'^s dominions. They appear to havt; formerly been soldiers in 
the service of the Sonda chiefs. After Hai lar Ali^s coiKjuest of Kdnarti 
in 17h3, they took to hrigandag; and became the terror of the country; 
but since 17’J9, wlien the district came under liritish rule, tliey ba’/e 
become peaceful and orderly. 

Konidrpaiks speak a corrupt Kdnarese with a mixture of K on lean i 
words. The names in common use among men are, Kira, Chinelv.u 
Purso, Clidru, Ciiikka, Gutti, Sid ram, Keucbn, Giryga, Kumo, Daiui, 
Siddaiqm, Munga, Linga])[)a, Cheima, Irn, Wnku, and Mliadu ; airl 
among women, Vorai, Vantdi, Shivai, Chudili, Ihidtii, Gamii, Se. ;ii, 
Anamle, Nagma, Neru, lleru, Govri, and Ilemai. The men aid thu 
word ndik or j/zetri, meaning headman, to their names. 

The caste is s]dit up into eighteen exo^gamous sub-divisions, wliich 
are local in origin. They are as follow ; — 


Name. Fair.ily go.l. 


1. 

Kilrkonlar 

... 


Mnllikdriumi. 

2. 

] 'lioi:dcl ai* 



jMaliddrv. 

a. 

'^fal] jiiiknr 

... 


Niraiikiir. 

4. 


... 


Mliiilsa. 


IMiKlucnkdr or vSliiviu-itliloT-r 


^ liivnatli. 


AIujalt-:'r 

... 


IJainiidtli and Dad-der. 

7, 

Cliit iiulkdr 

... 


IMalunayi, 

8. 

Kiiniarkai- 



^laliddev and the villacre cud. 

n. 

IkUlkar 



JMaluidcv and the village god. 

10. 

X a n f 1 ' i n L: ai) dc 1 ar ... 

... 


ilgesh. 

n. 

KjkIm adkar 

... 


Mal.adev and tlic village god. 

12. 

Kadi'i'kar 

... 


IMaliniayi. 

i:3. 

81 ii\v\kar ••• 

... 

... 

Sidraiu. 


* Bouilay Gazetteer, voi. xv, p. 127- 
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Name. Family god. 

I I, Iielurl<ar ... "Brndumadhav. 

lot Ar^rekar ... ... ••• Mabjidov and ^"atai Mliasii. 

Id. Anidallikar !Malia<lov and the village god. 

17. Aiik(dkar ... Bhumidevata. 

IS. Aurt>(k:}r’ ... •.• ... Katyayani. 

Tlio CAS to head -quarters arc* at Bud near Kal’\v^^r. They have a 
s'lcial orc’anization similar to tliat of tho TTalopaiks for the settlement 
of social (]isj)u1es; but its power is declining. Outsiders are not 
admitted into tliis caste, 

Manhiges are prohibited between members of the same section, 
Brotluns^ cliildrcii and sisters^ children cannot marry, but daughters 
of In’othevs can be given in marriage to sons of sisters. A sisttVs 
(lauglitor jnay 1)0 married to her brother's son, if no other suitable 
match can 1)0 found j but in such cases the parents of the girl have 
to give licr a silver (thain during the marriage. Tho reason for this 
is sa.l(l to 1)0 tlio girl’s returning to the section from which her mother 
c.Muio. A man may marry a deceased wife'^s sister and brothers may 
iiia-rry sifters. Double marriages are sometimes arranged in order to 
(uirtail tlic mania gt* expenses* 

Dirls arc married from eight to twelve ; boys from fourteen to twenty. 
IV>1 ygainy is allowed if the (irst wife is barren. Polyandry is unknown. 
1’he offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. Tlio clay for tho 
marriage is fixed by an astrologer and tlio ceremony is condindod by a 
Brahman priest. ^Plio hetroihal is celebrated on an auspicious day 
some lime before the marriage when the boy’s father goes to the 
girl’s house with iclalioiis and friends, and presents lier with a robe 
and ornaimuits wliieli she puts on. Three or four clays before tho 
marriag(i the c]ii(*f ])ost of the marriage booth is planted at the Iiouses 
ot th(‘ l)oy and tho girl. The post at the house of the boy consists of 
till' wood of tho (A//h(> (lolohrifovinis^ and that at the house of 

the girl of knuLd [Ttn'tjihialia. paulruldta), A lamp is kept burning 
n(‘ar tlu' post every evening for a montli. A dfvakdrj/a , or a feast in 
honour of fhe family gods, is given when the marriage booth is ready. 
On 1 he morning of the marriage day the g-irl is rnbl)cd with turmeric 
])a-.f e and oil. From this day to the end of tlie inairiage tlie girl is 
attended by a Devil girl, wbo receives for her servic^.os a robe and tlie 
money waved round the girl. The ])0y is atteiulecl by his sister’s 
liu>hand. He is ])rcsented with a waist-cloth and his w.fo with a robe. 
Tiie marriages of ivomflriiaiks always take place at sunset. Festoons 
ar(‘ hung at a distance of about forty yards from tlio girl’s house, 
where the hoy is roeeivod by the girl’s fatJier, and a, lianging lamp is 
liauihd ov(‘r to him. \\ hen tlie party readli the girl’s house, the boy’s 
!ceti ari! washed by the girl’s father and lighted lamps are waved round 
his hu e. Nt*xt the boy is led into the marriage liooth over a cloth 
s]uoad l)y m. washerman, who is paid annas four. The lamp in tlie 
hoy s l)a.]ul is su'^pendod to the ])ooth and he is seated on a cot. The 
gill is hroiigiit and seated before him, A cloth is hold between tliera ; 
s:n red verges arc repeated j and at tlie end, tlio cloth is removed ancl 
tiio ]H)y Mud ihe girl throw garlands of bakiil flowers round each 
luek. liie ilk are ceremony and the marriage sacrifice arc then 
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performed, which are the bindini}: portions. On the followin<^ day a 
ceremony known as g avail is performed, in which the bride and bride- 
groom with four other pairs are seated on a cot, and money presents 
are made to them by relations and friends, eacli wavln;^ a lin^bted lamp 
round their faces. The ceremony ends with a dinner to the caste peo})]e. 
On the third day the boy returns to his house with the g'irl. In tiie 
evening? the girVs parents are invited, the ceremony o^. gavaii again 
takes place, and the eastci is feasted. On the fourth day the marriagt^ 
coronet is removed from the boy^s head, the ]>air is taken t<.> t he girVs 
house, the marriage garlands are taken off their necks, and a dinner 
consisting of flesh, fish, and paisa ^ is given to the boy^s party. On the 
following evening a similar feast is given by the boy^s father to the 
girl’s party, which brings the mariiage festivities to an eiul. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry a 
member of her late husband’s section. Widow remarriages can b ^ 
'celebrated during those months only when first marriages cannot take 
place. The widow lias to return to the relations of her d(*ecascd 
husband tlie clothes and ornaments received by her from him. She 
has also to break the glass bangles on her wrists. Tliis is done und(‘r 
the caves of her dcci^ased husband’s bouse, when water is p(nired 
on her head by one of his relations. The widow tlnm puts on a now 
robe prcseni.ed to her by her new husband and goes to his honso, fl^he 
marriage takes place in the v(;ran<lah. No ])nest is present. A re- 
married ^^idow applies red powder to the widow’s forehead and sticks 
thereto grains of boiled rice. Tlio widow is then presented with 
clothes and ornaments by her new liusband, which ccmplct(?s the 
ceremony. A remarried widow loses the privileges of taking part in 
marriages and other ceremonies, but her children’s rights are in no way 
affected. A tliird marriage is also allowed. Hut it is lielievnl tliat 
the pjirtner of the man or woman who has been twi(*c married is 
certain to die soon after the marriage. To prevent this, if tin* man 
has Ikcii twice married before, he is wedded to a plantain tree and fells 
it with a billhook immediately after the cej-emony. If the woman lias 
been twice maiJ'itd before, she is married to a cock whoso throat- she 
cuts Avitli a knife as soon as the marriage is over. Divorce is not 
allowed. A woman taken in adultery is put out of caste. Tlie caste 
follow the Hindu law of inheiitaiice. 

The few Komdi’i^aiks residing above the ghats are still stann(;h 
Lingayats ; those below the ghats, though they profess to lio llindns, 
are still Ling?tyats in several respects. They liononr Lingayat 
priests, and at the time of the Holi festival, worship Hasava, aaid 
Miiva’s bull ; they also sing liymns in honour of Basava’s defeat of 
Brci.li man ism. At the same time their change of life to the coast, and 
jirobably intermarriages with women of the coast districts, has iiil rodimr'd 
flesh-eating and other anti-Lingayat practices. They are disowned by 
their own people above the Sahyfidris and seem to havetransbuTcd mneh 
of their reverence from the Lingiyat priests to the J oishis. The caste do 
not belong to any regular Hindu sect. They honour tlie Lingayat 
gods and still support i]\e jaiigafr/s, who live in the Lingayat tem])les 
at Aiudalli and Siddar in Karwar. The objects of their s^^ecial 
devotion are Basava, Venkatavflma, Kalbhairava, ]\lhiil]niras or an- 
cestial gods; and mhdstis or ancestral satis^ in honour of whom they 
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hold yearly festivals. Friit and flowers are offered to Brdlimrtnic 
Lioils, and i)lood sacrifices to village and household gods, except to the 
spirits of safis. They obs-erve all the HiLdii holidays and make 
])ilgriniagcs to Gokarn, Tirupatb Pandharpur, and Benares. On the 
fir.4 everiing of flic floli holidays^ at the full-moon nearest to the vernal 
e^jiiinox, airmen and Ing boys, each with 'two wooden sticks, go to 
either of the temples of Basavn, and falling before the idol, lay the 
st c.’ks in front of it. Then the or Lingdyat xndest sanctifies the 
flicks ])y flic ton(;h of his h ct. The men and boys then sing Kanarese 
songs in honour of Basava^s trinmxdi over Brahmanism and dance, 
ki.‘(‘jiing tinu‘ ])y clashing the sticks. The caste has great faith in 
s( othsaying, Miid wlienevcr there is illness in the family, soothsayers 
or (/hftdis of the Gh'tdi, Komar])aik, and Kumbhar castes arc consulted. 
TJic Kom.'1r])aiks on llio coast talukas acknowledge the supremacy 
of the head of tin* Sluingcri monastery in religious matters and abide 
hv fin* d(‘< isions of bis agent at Gokarn. Their pries! s are the Joislii* 
J'j/ihmans in and about Karwar and Ankola. In Gokain and the 
outside villages of the Ankola taluka the llaviks oflleial-e as their 
] i‘i('sts, wjiil(‘ ill llie Vallapur tilluka. tlic Yaisliuava Gaud Surasvat 
Br.-lhmans ai’e cm[)lo\ed for religious and ceremonial XHU'i'osos. 

A eeritiiry ago the Komarpaiks used to bury Iheir dead in Ijingfiyat 
fashion. ^I’ln y now burn their dead, oxcn'jit children wlio have not 
cut lh(‘ir teeth, and those who have died of bmall-i)ox ; these arc buried 
in a 1\ ing ]>osilion with head to the north. In the case of death from 
small-pox, 1 he remains of the body are exlinined and burnt on the 
Inity-liflli day artc'r di alh. If this cannot be dore, the 
rid hi is fol'owi'd, in which a leaf of the pahs tree (^lUifca frond osa) is 
hiirnt in tlie name of the deceased. The bones and ashes of the burnt 
arc I limv^ n in the sea or a river. The mourning ends on the eleventh 
(la . after deatli, when tlic mourners jaiiify themselves by drinking 
valia- luouglil. from tlio house of their xariest, and a dinner is given to 
f he oist 0 1 e')|)](‘. ()u this day, as well as on every thirtieth day for 

a year, a person of the age and sex cf the deceasud is feasted. The 
ccreuK.'ny of is ptrfoimed every year on a day in the latter half 

of Jdihdiapad wdiich corresjionds to the deatli (lay of one of the deceased 
ai cv'slors. Ill the ease of violent death, in addition to the ordniary 
riles, the vdro ijti nhuli i.s said to be X7erformed wuthin forty-live days 
idler death, 'i'he well-to-do perform the shrddilh. 

The K onuirpaiks state tliat they were originally soldiers by profes* 
si(in. d'hey aie now mostly husbandmen and cait-tlriv^ers, a few 
heing^ palm-tappers and jialm sugar makers. Some are sawyers and 
I'etly contractors. Tfie men are fond of acting and ])erform dramas 
^ytiMcn in Kanarese from passages in tlie Jlamayan and Maluibharat, 
^onie hold lands, a few paying a yeaily assessment up to Rs. 500. 
^( one are tenants of su| erior holdeiv. kSome are day-labourers and 
ajc j‘a,id at the rate of four annas a day. 

TIkw ('at the flesh of goats, shcej), fowls, wild pigeens, wild boars, 
and lisli, ^ lormerly they did not drink liquor; but of late some have 
to Oil lo it , iiauigh moderately. They eat at the hands of BiAhmans 
avd only. All lower castes excej^t the Gtlin Vakkals eat at 

thoii* Lauds 
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ijJadt. 


Pakits (q<l2) also called Dhobi numbering ll'pG2 (1901), 

including 7,307 males and 7,055 females, are found in Bmall nurnbeis 
sea^^tered all over the Deccan and the Konkan. The occupation of 
the ca&to is wasliing clothes. The term Parit, meaning simjdy a 
washciman, includes naturally groups that luive little in common 
beyond their occu})ation. Thus there are Mardtha, Lingayat, Kama- 
thi, aTid Telangi Parits. langayat Parits are separately described 
under the name of Agasa. dMie Kamathi and Telangi Parits, being 
foreigners, do not come uithin the scope of the survey. Another name 
For Alaratha ! Visits is Kntibi Parits. The following particulars apply 
to the Maititha Parits only. 

The Alariltha Parits state that they were originally Aranithds, but 
were severed from tlie community on account of tlieir having taken 
to washing clothes. Tiny are divided into two territorial groups, 
Deshi and Konkaui, ihe Former ri'siding in the Deccan, the latter in 
ihc Konkan, The Konkani Parits are also kiiown as Madvals. The 
two divisions neither cat together nor intermarry. The Deshis are 
divided into two divisions, the proj)er and Kadus or bastards. They 
speak AFaKlthi like the Kunbis. ^J’he surnames and names of both 
men and women are the .same as those of the Marathc^s. lUio .Bom- 
bay (iazettcer (Yol. XVJI, page 147) states that ])ersons bearing the 
same surname cannot inlermany ; but recent einiuirics point to the 
conc'lusion that, among tlie Deshi Parits, marriages are prohil)ite<l 
between persons having* the same denak or marriage guardian, same- 
ness of surnames being no bar to intermarriage. The information 
regarding the devuks of the caste collected so far is as follows : — 

Nh-uie of kuU Name of de^'ak. 


Pawar 
( laikwad 
Surve 

WiUe 

Knlc 

Siilunke 

VAgh 

Kadim 


The sun-llower. 

Do. do. 

Leaves of Champa (Mieliclia 
Champaca). 

Do. do. 

Leaves of th^. tamarind tree. 

Do. do. 

Do. mango tree. 

Do, do. 


The Bombay (Gazetteer states tluit their devahs consist of live kinds 
of leaves or pdnchpdlvk, a mango branch, the leaves of the rui bush 
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5111 Thdian millet stalk, flowers or twigs of: the 
Kularnb (^Anihor^^phiflu-^ciuhirihit), and of the purtak ere ‘per. According 
to one account the der.nk of all the Koiikani Parits is the same, viz., the 
Kalarnhy but it is more plausibly asserted that every knl or section has 
a separate devak, ''rims, the derak of the Chawdns is the nag or cobra, 
<f the Dalvis an axe, and of the Mbddiksthe Kalamh> Marriages are 
j>rohibite(l between members having the same devak^ and within live 
<lcgrces of re’atlonshii). A man may marry his father^s sister^s or 
mother^s ])rot‘ier^s daui»'hter. lie cannot marry his motheVs sister’s 
(laughter. Amongst tli(‘ Dc^shi Parits a man may marry his dexH^ased 
\vif(;'’s siMcr. A Ivoukaui Parit can many Ids wife’s sister during her 
llf(i-lime. Amongst the former, two brothers are not allowed to marry 
two sisters, amongst tlu^ latter they can do so. Polygamy is allowed 
and j)iactiscd, but ])olyandry is unknown. 

Iloys ar(‘ gtaiorally rnanied from twelve to thirty, girls from ten to 
fourtc(‘u and ev(*n .nflcr iJic age of puberty. Sc'xnal license b(‘fore 
marriagci is not tolerated. Amongst the Deshi Parits, if a girl 
('ommits sexual iiulisi? ret ions with a man of a Jiiglier caste she is 
n'tained in tlie c«aste on her father paying* a flne ot Ks. 5 to Rs. 25 
to tile caste pnnrh and oti Ids giving a dinner to llu^ caste people. If 
t he offence is committed with a casteman the man is similarly pnnislied 
and compell(.Ml to marry the girl. If the man involved 1>elong to a 
lower eastc the g rl is excommunicated. Amongst the Konkani 
Raril's, gii*ls (.‘ommitting sucli offences are turned out of the oaste in 
all cases. 

The offer of mavriag<* c^omes from the boy^s father, who has to ])a 3 ^ 
a sum of money to tli(‘ givPs father if he is poor. The day for the 
nuiriing(' is flx(‘(l })y a Brahman, who cor.ducts the servit'e. The 
n'cn'i.‘ige c(‘r(‘moni«-s of Parits do not differ from tlio'^e of tin* Kunl)is. 

'riie Tcinerriage of widows is p(nmitt(‘d. A widow may not inariy 
a, member of leer (le('(*ascd linslianPs section ; l)ut amongst the l)(‘shi 
Parits iiisiaiKS's arc known (*f Vvidows liaving marii(*il lli(‘ir late 
Jmsitar.d’s lirotliers. Amongst tiieni, a widow rcmariiagr? can be 
echbraied on any dark night in tlie latter haT* of any montli exct3pt 
C/unira and l]]n'{d rup^td . 'The eoiemouy takes place in a lonely 
locality and is atteiidcd only by a. few ])crsons. It consists in tying 
into a kin-t tic* en<!s of llu^ couple’s ganiicuts. As soon as this is done 
till' party attaiidiag the cen^mony return liome. It is considered 
unlucky to look cii (lie faces of tlie pah till the fo. lowing morning. 

Amongst d’K' Ivoid-aitd Pants a widow remairiaue e 'i bo co’ebratod 
on any day. Pldci '^- male members of tlie (*!xsfe, a, Kdsdi’, a Bhagat, 
a. (Ih uli and a widow are ]>roscnt on the oc^casion. Tlie widow and 
h<T new li.isbaml arc btithcd and taken beyond tlu* village bouuchuy. 
'I here ibc widow removes from her person tlio clothes and ornaments 
given to tun* ly her deiea ed liusbaud, and puts on those presoatod by 
the mnv one. Tlie Kas-lr ]:>uts glass ba.nglGs on her wrists and toa- 
iUggs Oil iur toO'. xsk vt the i-aii* are P(‘a.r.cd on a bhinkei', a turliau is 



on tlie knee of tke widow^s now liuskand, n’od the widow of f no 
party applies rod powdm- to their foreheads, to which the applies 
oraius of riec. Tiien the wldow’vS now Ini'^band takes the turban on 
his knee and puts it on his head ; rod powder and rice j^Tains are thou 
a])]diod to the foreheads of lIi:* bri ie and bridegroom by all the 
party. Two water pots eontainiiii^' water and a copper coin in eaeli, 
with their mouths closed with inan^o twia:s and cecoanuts are 
brought into close contaci with their heads hy the Kri^ar. Next, 
in order to appease the spirit of the widow^s deceased hiishainl, 
a rupee is tied into a piece of cloth and huriod on the village 
boundary. Liquor is then served, the skirts of the pair’s garments 
arc tied into a knot, the widow lakes a (iock lunler her arm and the 
party start to return to the house of the widow’s now husband. 
"When they reach the courtyard, the gluldi waves another cock round 
their heads and goes away taking the cock as a percpiisite. d he Bhagat 
(exorcist) cuts a little of the wi<l()w’s hair and e,, piece of her ro))e, and 
carries away the cock held by her under her arm. ddio pair then 
enter the house, wash their hands and feet and treat the party to a 
dinner. Every year a cock is otfered to propitiate the spirit of the 
widow’s deceased husband. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a 
widow. 

A husband can divorce a wife on t.he ground of her inlhhdity. Tlic 
divorce is effocted by performing fui'Cral rites in the namejof the wife. 

divorced woman can marry again after the fashion of the widow 
rein a r ri age e cromony . 

ddie cn.ste follow the irindu law of inheritance and ])elong to tlio 
flindu reiigi(m. Some of them arc foilow-u’s of tlie Vfirl-.ari and the 
Kahii* se(d . ddieir favourite deities arc Jhihiroha, Kha.Tuhd):i, iMhasoba 
ainl 13h:ivani. d'liey also worship i.he village gods .‘ind goddesses. 

' The ///Vy ( (F !('!•'< (/lofjfcruf ifjj rdd 
Jiidian lig tree), and wiajious aiul iinp'enn’uls ari^ wors]iip])ed. 
'riio Mnsalman saints are reverenced. Bar. Is make pilg'rimagiBs to 
.Icjurl, d\if j'l.pur, L'andliarpui’, Alainli, and also to Henaves if means 
pmniit. d’heir spiritual guide is the head of the Sliiiiigen 
monastery. 

When cholera breaks out a wooden image of tiui cholera goddess is 
made and carried in precession in a small wuk ih n ( art made for Mie 
purpose, round llie whole village, and placed on a spot b(?yoii<l the 
village boundary. The image is tlien Avorsliipiicd with an* offering of 
lice mixed with curds and the party" disperse, dhiis ceremony is not 
j't'culiar to Parits. People of all castes take part in it, and it is hehev(;d 
1 hat th(? epidemic leaves the placii Avith the image and enters tho 
Ailiago Avhere it is left. The inhabitants of tiie latter place sometimes 
< arry it to the next villagi' to avert tlui dang<*r thus brought on them, 
and so on, until tlio image is ultimately thrown into a river or tlie sea. 

d’he ])i’ioste of the east<^ are tlie local oralirnans. The dirul are 
either burnt or buritHl. The ordinary funeral rites are observed. Por 
tlie ])r(»}n( iali' ii of (hs e isi^Ts an^'('^.t.o^s uncocked articles of lood are 
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i V) on blio^e dayB of the latter hiilP of JUnidrii /:a^l \v\M\ 

n the doath day.'^, and casiemen are fea-.led. The well-to-do 

| •(ir^orrll tlie nlirdddh. 

The h(*n ditary oooapation of the caste is washini^ cdothes. They 
hclor^fr to tlie class of fmlnloddrs or vil!a.^e servants. Village Parits, 
ii< M nilc, are not paid in cash but in grain. Some of them hold lauds 
and .-oinc ai*o labourers. 

4’li' V eat the ilcdi of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer, tortoises and 
lish and driidv liquor. They rank very low in the social scale almost 
next uheve the ini pure classes. 
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^haintn. 


BitAmtas (W^F),* ako called Uchlias, Talvaris, and Gliantichors, 
minibeiinu: 2,886 (1901), iiicliulin"* 1,116 males and 1,11:0 females, 
are a wandering tribe and wore Found chiefly in Poona, SAt?lra, Klid-n- 
desh, Belgaum, Bijflpur, and Koll\tipnr Slate at the time of tlu^ last 
census. The census figures ato^ it, is to be feared, misleading, owing to 
the fact that many of the caste do not <lisolose their identity as 15hd,mtas 
when the census is taken, but pr(‘h*r to return tbemsLdves as Mardthas 
or other more respectable castes. They are also occasionally styled 
Khisa-katrji (pocket-cutters), Vadaris, Kalwadars, Tudiig Wadars, and 
K^matis. They take their names (lliantichor and Uehlia from tlieir 
profession of stealing and ])icking pockets. Their home speech, whic^h 
is a broken Telui»\i, and their names, which have a southern or eastern 
form, seem to show that they have come from the Telugu districts 
either cf Madras or of the Nizamis country. They have no idea why 
and when they loft their native country, and no memory of ha.ving 
belonged to any other class of Hindus, The author of the liombay 
Gazett(3er considers that the Poona Phdantds are not true Hhfimtas, 
and asserts that the proper Bh^imtas come, not from the east or south- 
east, but from the north, and arc of ILdjput desciuit. They adopt 
many disguises in pursuit of their livelihood. At times they keep to 
some particular disguise for years, and travel hundreds of miles 
entering and stealing from the houses? of the class of people whoso 
dress tlicy adopt. 

Bhilmtds consist of two exogamons sub-divisions, J;idhav and 
Gaikwdd. Marriages are pu’ohibited ])etween members of the same 
sub-division and within four degrees on the boy^s side and three 
degrees on the girPs side. A memher of the caste may marry two 
sisters, «and brothers may marry sisters. With the exception of 
such castes, as Mangs, Mahars, Chambh*1iv, Dhors, and Buruds, 
Blutmtas admit all Hindus of the upper and middle classes such as 
Vdnis, Mtirwadis, Sutars etc., into their tribe. Mahomedans and 
Berads are also admitted. They also adopt children of other castes 
and bring them up to their own profession. Ado])ted boys a, re called 

Konnad ” or Golyad/^ girls Kpnuadi.^^ It is alst) said that 
TJchlyas will go so far as to give shelter, in certain cases, to a woman 
who has got into trouble and belongs to a respectable family. When 
the child is born, the Bluimta keeps it and sends the mother home 
with a Sfjri and a ru])ee or two. There are many well known (*ases ol‘ 
Brahmans, Marwdri Yanis, Sonilrs, Shimpis, an<l other upper and 
middle class Hindus joining the Blulmtas. The candidate to be 


* Much of the inforui.'ition in this note has been supplied to mo by the Poller 
Department, through the courtesy of Mr. Michael Kennedy. 
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a<Irrutto<l ] -asses throui^li two ceremonies, admission to the caste and 
adoplion into a family of the caste. Tiie admission takes place in 
tljc f>r<*seiice of tha castomm, when the calldida^e has to pay an 
admis. ion fee varyniiL^ trom Its. 10 to lis, L^5. IS^eKt^ he is bathed 
and fires, (‘d in new (dothes, music is played and one of the elder 
members of the caste drops su^ar and turmeric into his moutli. 
x\ feast follows, during whieh two or tlirse of the caste elders sit with 
the m>vice and eat Fif-in tac same plate with liim. The candidate is 
then adopte I hy one t>f the caslernen and becomes a member of the 
sub-divisi:m to which he belong’s. 

In every villa^^’e tlu^y have a headman of their own, who is nsiially 
the oldest riisident Bhanita. lie is <lcsio-nated “ Pcitii/^ Taldaru/^ 
‘‘ Talmad,^’ or Katfiimini/’ and is the spokesman for tlie Phamt?ls 
of the vdla^(?, presides at caste meetirvj^s^ and is socially rospeetod. 
“ Ilononr aniorif^- thieves ” is ap])aTently at a discount a:nono* them, 
S(‘<‘in^' til it thoj-e is a well-established trial by ordeal, styled the 

'fel-rawa for the pnrjiose of ascertaiuino* the truth in cases of 
infidelity amon^ the women and withholdino* of ])ro(its on any 
mcmlicr^s part. On his return from a thievini^ expedition a .Bhiinta 
in the Dcccan has to ]>ay a tax of 2 annas in the rupee to the Palil 
(also called “ d^ilinad ’’) of his casb*. 

Boys arc ^enm’ally married het ween ten and twenty ; i^irls between 
ten and sixtccfi. Jf a ^irl commits sexual iiidiserotions with a caste- 
man, the lattm- is fined ami made to o*ive a diriiim' to the caste-p^'f^pl^' >* 
while the ^irl is married to a recently joined member of the comiU'i' 
nity, after t he widow vemarria^'e fashion. If the offenee is commitri^l 
with a memb r of a lower (*asti‘, the if-irl is exeommnnieatcHl ; if with a 
memlaa* of a hii;;lier (-asto, it is connivofl at. Bolyfj^amy is allowed 
and |)raclis(‘d, but [lolyandry is unknown. It is said to be a rule 
amon^* IPi.i, n(is not to i^MVe a in marria^o till the intended hus- 
band has jirovcd himself a dexterous thief. 

d^he offer of m n riam* emucs from the lioy's fatlier who ha.s to pay 
Us. uO to 111'* o'irfs maternal uncle and Us 10 ) to Us. 200 to tlie g-iid s 
liaronts. ddio day for the marriage is fixed by tho boy’s parents 
witliout consiiUiiiLt an astrolo^-er. 4.^10 ceremony is conducted liy 
elderly iikmuIvts of the caste. Pirst, the boy and the ^irl are rulibed 
with tuj’meric paste, when a Ilolar b(*ats a drum and women sin^ 
soniis In the evonino of tlie sann* day the boy ^‘oes in procession to 
a lemplv; ol .M;iruti. aiid thence to the o-iid’s house, 'fhe boy and the 
i»iii are then b ithed in tli<‘ iuan-ia,i;‘(^ booth, dres.^od in new clothes, and 
sea.(od on ,i blanket on a raced square;. The iirows of both are 

de *ked with tinsel (diaplets, and thread wristlets or kihiludin are tied 
round their wrists. Next; ihe i^irPs fatlier ties together the cuds of 
the jmir s garments, and yellow grains of rie’O are thrown over their 
heads ny the part}" assembled, which completes the union. At 
night a. f/o^/ t Iml daiK'O is performed before the family god, a goat is 
.*1 ;d (■a>Le-men are feasted. After dinner the boy and the girl 
’or i • th(dr /-z C)n the third day the boy returns to his house 

’ I ‘I S brul.^ r.ui pa ty, which terminates the marriage. 



1^1 iG (IcvoJi or ni/ir j’ 1‘1 vi i* 

leaves of the jdmhJiul iV ‘^1 tlie Gaikwads consists of tin* 

of the Jadliavy of an .I'^oiholana), a knifo. and an axe ; that. 

to a post of the mar.iauu l! 0,017 7 ''.T'"' '' '■'‘''I 

^t'he romaniaoe of <’;^''”i’cncon.ont o' the inamaire. 

member of Jier late hn’]-*''V^ Permitted. A widow e i/i marry a 
but is not eompeile,] to\Cl,7 brothor, 

to the widow a robe an/] 1 . r ’ *? eercniony eonsisis in });’esenl.ini 4 - 

lace of black n-lays h(4k i tyint^ round her iieek a neck- 
to marry a widow lie is hrM husband. Should a bac'lu'lor desinj 

divorce bis wife 7n td.lMr,! . ‘T'Tr‘ 

can man-y ag'ain after tlio f 711,7,, of ‘I’™'' o ' 

If a woman is taken in "idow romarna'.ve eoroinony. 

liver hank au,l the mau^s f.,i '7,' * '>olb are taken fo a 

t'le n,an is made to 7 ve a ''end are shaved ; and 

Hindu reh>io,” '^'sonw M ’"'^“*■'*'‘”‘'6 and heloiig- to the 

Idniwani, Khandoha Mln'^ i ’ ^'7 ^1*'"“ ‘*''*^’**’ 1(0 deities a i'.' B dui-oha, 
i^b thelhnd,. h/Sv/S^ Vallamma. 'fhey ohse.-vo 

Hhlmashankar' 7, d?)', randhnrpnr, 

They do not ask B.im^.s 7'"'*? *'« 

All their ceremonies are eoii li t "1 1 * '‘V' '7 their eei-emomos. 

The .narried ! • tlie e:,,slo. 

Jiosition with head'fo'^fi imrlh ''' '"S '•">bd in a lying 

to vvatcr. Outlie f urteeuH. 1 . 'i*’'i’‘s and ashes iii'e consigned 

boiled l ioe aie off i-, ,1 f„ ‘'bci' death the llesh of a coek and 

the deceased ancestors cas(c7,',',7'V’‘b’''i*' 1 Pr'diitbition of 

moon day of />V/,h/,vW "tI, ,/ f«as(,e(l every year on tl,o now 

Jll.on.b. rn ^ tlie«/„vof,/.} ,s„otperrormo,l, 

more wcll-to-d7 tr7le7n"a'''7on""' <i'<‘wionally the 

cultivalc land on a h r-o s.-ale i.'l 77" 

‘ime. But mostly (J„7s7 u l7 t'"!' "' ‘‘’"■''''t ^|'"•vest 

qmmlly to the villa. whearl Mian S notinfre- 

f’o.no.,,...,' 1 'wailiiian. Some are rich ,n land and catlle. 

roid7uy V;r7hi77n7!77';|'-‘7'''" P''"'’ ’""''-''‘by ■■md oven 

bazms and the M<<.oiferi,n.. 7 7"-^ 

the caste, e.duclJw ' „ '•M'uldoti from 

nowalter;i. «««-bc. All this is however 

crowdsJ,nt the77ij,7i77 the iTiilvvay or in 

me... mn.-h ,o' so fa, aliel.l as the 

the t7,7i7l777i7liir'l “"77'' i,oti.<d' 

will cat with or t'r,7 ,1 '"1 , ‘7 7"-'^ '‘.'I'mr to ex.ess. The, 

JKhiii..sible into tdidr own * t ' w’lo nro 

Ka.kadis and Bhdmtas ar ' t Mnkl777. '•■''w-n 
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^lining. 


AAfBTG?i or Ainhis^, from llie Siuisknt avnbn water, number- 

ing ^k')8, ineUuliiii*’ 4>,(S0 ' malo'^ :uul femulcs, ;ire chiefly found in 

the Kaiiava, Dharwav, Bol^auiu, and r)ij?l|>ur Distrii is, and the Silvanur 
State. They are also called (rnn< 4 i:nakkalu, that is, children of the 
Ganq&vali^ a river in the Kinnta dVdnka of the Kanara District, on the' 
bank of which lies thoir chief ^clileinent. TIk* Ainl>io*i of Ihdgaum, 
Dharwai', and Bijdpur sov-’u to hiiv«‘ come uiuho* the influence of 
Lin^ayatism, inasmuch as fhey ivsp(‘ct Jjuio*ams ami call them to 
conduct tluur ccrom niic', hnf f.luw do not wear I.Ik' liutja. ^flicy differ 
from the Amhij^s of Kflnani in the fact that they have ahandoned 
the totemistic organization w'lich obtains anmno'st thi; latter and 
adopted ill its [)la('(‘ flic more advanced systiun of fjidagus or 
surname j^Touns. 'Tlie* following* parlijulars ap[)ly to the Kdnara 
Ambits 

The Kdnara Anihi.vs an' split up info exot>’amous subdivisions 
known as (jaliSy of wliiidi the following have been recorded : — 


1 . A neb (d I 


ane = elephant. 


2 . CnvKjiibdli 
r\ oA^ 


Gsuf/Hy the river (hingdtmli. 


It is commonly alle,i»’od tlial the members of tlio will not 
allow tliidr w -men to wear ornaments of ivory, and that they worship 
the eh^phaiit. The A a ufjdh-ili are accustomed to make offering's to the 
river ^innijdodll. Membors »d‘ tlni Ain'hali must marry out.-ide that 
sub'division, and similarly, in tlic('as(‘or members of the (ufUffabdli, 
niariia^’C must b(5 with membeus of some ojjher bidi. 'rh(*'(‘ b(dis are 
therefore truly exo^*amous. 


Ambit'S speak K.ana.rese. Tlu‘ names in common use amongst; men 
are Jetti. Kitna, Timmapia, Dnro*n, i\[h?lsti, TTonna])pa, Venka, 
Manju Hadkn, and (joviiul ; a id ainoni- wonu'ii, Ma^i, l\ivi, Snkri, 
Tanni, (hiuri, ITonni, Jetti Tiitti, Snlii, atul dJicy have an 

orjjjamzation somewh-it on tlu^ lines of the llalvakki Vakkal caste for 
the setl.lement of eas'e di-piito-. 


.\[arria^es are jirohihited b.itween members of the same ball. A 
man may marry a deceised wih’bs sister, and brothers may marry 
sisters. Polyj^amy is allowed and praetis«sl, hut polyandry is un- 
known Girls are inaiTicd between nine and tw.dve, boys between 
sixteen and twenty. 
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^rhc offer of betrothal comes from the boy^s fiithcr, who has to pay 

tern oY bride-pric.* of from Ks. 12 to Ks 24 to the father. 

The day for tlie marriage is fixed by a Ilavik Ihahinaii, who conducts 
the eei vice, Idirec days befoj e the marriage a party of females from 
the boy’s house to tlie ^irPs house and dock lier with flowers, and 
j>ay a portion of th(^ ])ride-pi‘ice to the girl’s father. On tlie marriage 
day a marriage coronet is fixed on the boy^s liead, and he is taken 
in procession to the l)vide*s house. At the entrance to the marriage 
bootli, water coloured wit.li tunneric powder and lime is waved round 
In’s face and his fool are washed. Next, tlie giiTs mother waves 
lighted lamps round his face. The boy is then led into the booth and 
seated oil a <iOt, and tlie girl is pivi-ented with a robe, ornaments, and 
(lowers by tlie boyh- fatlier who abo pays to li(*r fatber the ivrnaining 
})Ojtion of ilio i)rid(‘-j)i ic(^. '1 lie girl is tlien brenglit and s(*ated near 

the boy, their l»Mnds are joined and milk is poured on to them by the 
girl’s ]»an‘nls. n’liis is known as the dinire (oivnioiiy Tliey are 
then led into the lion.-e, grains of ri('C are Ihrowji over tlieir lieads, and 
lighted lainjis are waved i% und their faces. A dinner is held, and the 
guests retire. On llie third day tlie boy returns to liis house wdth 
Ids 1)1 ide. On the fouvtli day the niarri ige coronet is removed from 
Ids head and he goes again to the girPs lionse, wlnac be is treated to 
a d muu* of ilesli. h'rom the commetH'ennnt oC marriage up to this 
time animal food is not used eitlnu* at tlie bo)b or at the girths bouse* 

Idle r<'mariiage of widows is jeriidlied, but of late greatly dis- 
couraged. A husband cati divorce a wife on the ground of her 
inii-conduct. The east>e follow iln? Hindu law uL‘ inheritance. 

Aniblgs arc Hindus, d boy woisld]) all village anti Hrdhmanic 
gods and or vdlage guardian b])irits and Mhaatis or women 

who have sacrdii-ed thcins-cl ve.s on the runeial jyitF oF their husbands. 
The special deity of their devotion is the goddess (J iutpdoul i to whoses 
shrine they make pilgi’iniages at the festival (d* the (Jungdslftiomi day. 
They also n ake j'ilgvin'.ages to dhiupati, Cloharn, avd JJharmasthal. 
They obsciae alinosl all tlie Hindu liolidays and the festivals of 
llaridina ainl Paiiirdr* Tlieir religious toacluM* is the head of the 
Shiiiigeri monastery. dheir piie>ts are the doislii or Havik 
Ih’Si limans. 

dead arc cither Iniriil (u* bur 4 be ordinary funeral rites are 
observeii. On the twelftli d.\y after death a feast is given to the 
corpse- bearers and casle people, and crows are fed. At night an 
exoivist iscalhdto release the spirit of the deceased From the control of 
the ill-disposed sjnvit Hahu aiul to give it over to that of tlie favour- 
ably dispt ted spirit of (inttu. On the thirtieth day after death a 
man of the age and sex of the deeeased is feasted and crows are fed, 
wlien the spirit of the de/o.ied is supposed to have joined tlie spiiits 
of the other aiicet^tors. This is rejicated every thiitieth day during 
the iii>l tsvelve months, and after that once a year during the latter 
lialf <- f the mouth of Il/tddn/pad, 



3 


The main occupation of the caste is fishing and ferrying. They 
are also ^ailors aTid pala7U|iinj-licarcrs. Some of them possess their 
own boats and nets. These take into partnership those who do not 
possess boats themselves^ holding the post of iindol or eaptain and 
taking an extra share ot‘ the prodiiee a-^ hire for their boats and nets. 
Unlike Kharvis, Harakantias, and Bhois, who throw the circular 
hand-net from the level of the elbow, Ambigs throw the net from 
above the head. Some of the men a’e emjdoyed in different branches 
of Government service as inessengois and torch-bearers. The women 
help the men in making nets and spinning hemp. T^liey also sell fish. 
Most of the Kdrwilr Ambigs work as Imsbandmen and unskilled 
labourers. 

They eat fowls, sheep, goats, tortoises, fish, and most wild animals, 
except the bison. They drink liquor. 

The Ambigs of Dharwdr and Belgaum dilfer from tlie Kanara 
Ambigs in their social organization which is based upon hedagus or 
surnames, and not on totems as in tlie case of the latter. They are 
divided into three endogamous divisions : Navihikul, Ilanjakul, and 
Jokurndrakul. Marriages are prohibited between members of the 
• same bedagu. Members from l.igher castes are admitted into the 
caste. I'he new comer is shaved, the tip of Ids tongue is branded 
with buritng cotton, and he is made to give a dinner to. the caste- 
people. Girls are married ev(^n after they come of age. If a girl 
commits sexual indiscretiuiis with a caste-man, lioth are lined and made 
to give a dinner to the ea^1 e-people, and the man is (‘ompelled to 
marry the girl. If the ofl'enee is committed with a member of a 
lower caste, tlio girl is excommunicated. The offer of marriage is 
made by the boy^s fatlici* who 1ms to [lay a teru or bride -price up to 
Its. 42 to the girl’s fatlier. I’ij'.-'t, the boy and the giil are rubbed 
with turmeric paste, ami bat lied at the b house. Next, the 
dtvakdr/ja is ])erformed in which earthen jars are brouglit from a 
potter’s, food is offered to the family i^od, and (;aste-meu are feasted. 
On the marriage day the boy and the girl arc bathed with water 
contained in the jars and lakeii in proc<»ssioii on a bullock’s back to a 
temple. On returning home, rice giains are thiown over tlieir heads 
and a lucky necklace is tied round the i irl’s neck. A feast to the 
caste-peo])ie ends the ceremony. The family deities of the caste are 
Basapjia, Udehava, and Ycihiva. Images of deceased ancestors are 
made and \vorshi]>ped. Tlieir marriages are conducted by Brahmans, 
and widow lemarriagee and death ceremonies by Lingayat ])iie6ts. 
The dtaJ are either burnt or buried. On the third or fifth day 
after death rice balls are olfered to crows, and caste-men are feasted. 
Tn addition to fishing and ferrying, some weave, and others work as 
domestic servants. 
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11 ALLKEiis iiumberin<^ 2,073 (1901), including 1,07S jualos 

and 1 ,00 1 females, are found entirely iii the Kanava Distriet. Aeeordin^ 
to local tradition, wlum the Sonda chiefs were reigning at Pan jiin in 
Croa, the llalleers were their musicians and lived in the villai^e of 
Kiip]>ali. Originally they are believed to have emigrated from d^ru})ati 
in North Aniot. Tlicy came to Kiinara about eight or ten generations 
ago and settled at Mj»jj?lli, and Ihhl near K.*trwjir, gradually spreading 
sonthwjirds as far as llonavar. The llalleers in Karvvar style them- 
selves Vfijajitris, the general term for musicians, and refuse to liav.3 
any conneetion with their hrethren in Gokarn, Iliregiilti. and llegde. 
T1 lose so-(*alIed Vajaiitris declare that the rest of the Halleers rank 
wdth the imi)uro castes, and are not allowed to jday at temples and at 
the thread or marriage ceremonies of BriHimans, beii^g emjiloyed 
only hy the lower castes. A(jcording to the Bombay Gazotteev, all 
Halleers are hahl to ho im})ure, and it is probable that the lCilrw?tr 
Halleers are now endeavouring to raise themselves to a level with 
other musicians not considore 1 impure, hy imitating their mamu'rs 
and (‘Ufetoms, and disclaiming connection with tlieir breth-eu in the 
south. Idle hiitler ap[jareiitiy liavo not yet adopted the usages of the 
higher castes. 

'riicre are neither (uidogamous nor exogamous sub-divisions of the 
caste. 1 ntcrinaniages can take place between those families only 
with whom a. I'ornicr connection can be traced. A nicmbor ol* tlui caste 
may many his fathcr^s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daugliter. He 
cannot marry his iik. thorns sister^s daughter. A man may marry his 
deceased wiU? s sister. Two luvdhers are not allowed to marry two 
sisters. Polygamy is allowed and ])ractiscd, the number of wives a 
man can have at a time being limited to four. Polyamliy is unknown. 
Boys are geinaally married between iifteon and twenty-live ; giils 
between eight and tPirleen, as a rule before corning of age. If a 
gil l remains unmarried till al'ter she attains puberty, ber parents have 
to pay a line to the caste jmneh^ Such a girl can married to a 
wiilowcr only. Misconduct on the part of aii uiimairied girl is geue- 
lally (founived at; but ii: the man involved bo a (duistan or a 
]Musalinan, she is turueil out ol: the caste. 

ddie offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, ulio has to pay 
a sum of Its, 5 to the girl’s mother, d’he day for the marriage is 
fixed by the village astrologer. The ceremony is coudueted either hy 
a doishi Prdhmau or by an elderly inemlcr of the casle. About 
B 855 
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or ten days before Llio niarriai^e takes place the betrothal ccro- 
inony, wliich is known as phule khovane, is ])orfornieil, in wliieli the 
^irl is dressed in a new robe and her hair docked with flowers. On 
tiie iiuii’i ia^e day tlic boy and the i^'irl are ru])bed with turineric paste 
and oil, a inariiai^e c »j*onet is put on the boy^s head, and ho is taken in 
procession to the girl’s house. When he is seated, rice grains, a 
cocioanut, and five phintnins are offered to each of the village gods 
and io the family gods of the parties. Tlie hoy’s father then prescuits 
the girl with some articles of dress and ornaments wliich she puts on 
and s(*ats herself ne>:t to the bridegroom. The pair then put garlands 
round on(i another's necks. The essential portion of the ceremony con- 
sists in the d(‘cking of the girl’s hair with flowers. 

The rcm?u*riage of widows is permitted. The widow has io return 
to the relations of her deceased husband the clothes and ornaments 
received from him. The widow bathes and puts on a new robe pro- 
sciited to her by her new liiisband. She is then seated by his side, 
red-p Avdi^r is a[)pli(Hl to her forehead, and a lucky necklace is tied 
round her iu(;k, this completing the ceremony. A bachelor is not 
allowed to marry a widow. 

A husband can divorce a wife on the gri)nnd of her misconduct. 
A wife can di voice a husband if he ill-treats her. A divorced woman 
can marry again after tJio fashion of the widow remarriage ceremony. 

Th(i caste follow, the llindu law of inheritance and belong tithe 
Hindu religion. They chiefly worship village gods, su(‘h a^ 
Vetill, Dad, tfoev, and Mhasti, the special object of their devotion 
being Mdmdi or Maluinnli wiiose fane is at Chitakule near Saddshiv- 
g.nl to the north of K^lrwnr Their family gods are Afahadev of 
ibid in Kirwiir, Venkatesli of Aiikola, and Sailkardev of Mdjdli, 
nine milis north of Kirwar. They worship their musical insti umenis 
on the Dasara day. (foats and fowls arc olfered to the village gods, 
of wliich the heads arc received by tJie worshippers at the temples, 
and the bodies by ihose who make the offerings. They make pilgrim^ 
ages to Tirupati and Faudharpur, and observe all the Hindu holi- 
days. They have great faitli in soothsaying, witeduTaft, and evil 
spirits. Sickness of all kinds is believed to be the work of spirit^ 
(llnidi ainl Ivomilrpaik magicians are consulted to devise a cure, 
d'heir s])ii itual guide is the head of llie Shringeri monastery at Mysore, 
Their ceremonies arc usually conducted by members of the caste. 
Oecasioiially doislii llralimans are employed to conduct tii'irriagx's, and 
t hey are <•() isid(‘red tlegraded on th’s account, Tlioy are readmitted 
into their caste only afoer [lerformiug* a penance. 

The ilead are either burnt or buried. On the tenth day after death 
a sweet basil ]darit is planted on the spot where the cor[)so was burnt 
or buried ; and a tender cocoanut, a lamp, and a flag of cotton-rag arc 
placed by its side. On the eleventh day a feast is given to relations. 
.The sk rail Iff i- nol. porlioniied. 
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Halleers are hereditary musicians. They are employed hy many 
classes of Hindus at marriage and other ccromouies. ^Fhe Hallo(,‘rs 
near Gokarn appear to bo employed eliicfly by the lower ciist(‘s. ^Fhey 
have an hereditary right to pcrlorm at the villagiJ tcm])les. Idieir 
instruments are the drum or (IhoL^ double drum or siiwwcl, the tlmhrol 
or huistil, tlie (darioiiot or tlie brass lior?i or shrill, the cornet 

or Jcnhalo^ and the horn or siting * A fc'V of them are carpenters. 
They catch lish for their own use. They do not catch crocodiles or 
tortoises. 

They oat the flesh of goats, shee]>, hares, fowls, and lish^ and drink 
liquor. They eat the leavings of Brahmans. They consider them- 
selves superior to those who eat certain kinds of llesh from whicli 
they abstain. 
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Bi'kads or IMkaili^s, number in Gj’ 412 (1901), inckuling 218 

males and 224 females^ are found only at Ankola in the Kanara district. 
According to the Bombay Gazcfk^or the word hnhtd is said to come L’roiu 
the Hindustiini hiilc a crop estimate, because their wages are paid in 
grain and not in cash, ]hit it seems probable tbit the caste is an out- 
caste section of the Bants, recruited to a certain extent from other 
castes also. Thus the exoganii/us divisions are known as 

1. Konkan. 4. Kare Yakkal. 

2. Jain. 5. Shoragi Vakkal. 

3. Kuiibi. 6. Bant. 

7. iVLu-jitha. 

which suggest recruitment from the cast es so-named. They call them- 
s(4ves Bants, a Kanaiese term for warriors, and stab' tiiat they came 
from Bantval, a village near iSfangalore, and that they were* once 
Jbints, the chief middle (dass or Slnidra husbandmen in South Kanara, 
and that they were put out of caste and have no intercourse with the 
parent slock. 

'i’liere are no endogamous divisions of the caste. They are divided 
into the exogamous suh-di visions already mentioned. Polygamy i.s 
allowed and practised, hut polyandry is unknown. Curls are married 
from tluuige of live till after tliey attain ])nhtrty, hoys between sixteen 
and twenty-five. 4’li(*y practise the dhare ceremony at marriage. 44ie 
remarriag*} of widows is ])ennilted. A liushand can divorce a wife on 
the ground of her mi^eouduct. A divorce<l woman is allowed to 
remarry. The caste follow the Hindu la,.v of inlieritaneo. 

Bdkads are Hindus. They worship all village gods and god<l esses 
and the ancestral cocoanuts. The object of their special d»‘votion is 
Venkatarama of 4hrupati wheiu* they go on ])ilgrimage. dhieir chief 
holidays are Shiniga, Basra and Blniad or car festivals. They have 
great faith in soothsaying and witchcraft. When an epidemic breaks 
out goats, fowls and lic-hiilfaloes aie offered to i\[areyamma. dMi<'ir 
])riests are Havik Bi’ahmans. *^1 ho de;id are either hurnt or ]>uriod. 
Their ceremonies are similar to those of the Koimirpaiks. Those who 
have died of small-pox, leprosy and oliolera are })uried, Male children 
on whom the hair-cutting ceremony is not perfonnetl are buried. 
Female children are buried up to the age of fivir At hui ial tin* eorpst^ 
is laid with liead to tlie south. The aslies of the burnt are c )llccted 
and thrown in the sea or a river on the 3rd or Uth day alt.n* death. 
Then the chief mourner bathes, cooks rice, and making three halls of 
the cooked ric (3 [)laees tliem on a icniler eocoanut. Next, three flags, 
one yellow, one black aiul one white, are erected in front of the hills, 
and [daiitains and heted leaves are offered to them. Then a jar is filled 
wdth wattr, three holes are made in it, it is placed near the balls, and 
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tlie chief mourner returns home without looking behind his buck. 
The ceremonial impurity expires on tlie eleventli day. On tlie twelfth 
day a man of the caste is preteiited with articles ot* dress, a sickle and 
a dining ])late ; and a feast is given to the caste people. They are 
chiefly husband men. They cat flesh and di ink liquor. They rank 
with Kotegars and Mnkris. Until recently they were known as Hole- 
bakads or impure liakads, whose touch was considered to defile. 
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Bagdts numl)cr5nij^ (1001), inehuliii^ 7? I inalos and 

590 tVmales, are a wandering caste with licad-cniavtcM’s In the Kolhhpm* 
Slate, from whence they range over the adjoining districls of Satiira, 
Katndgiri, Poona, Belgauin, and the States o!‘ the Southern Mardtha 
Country. I'hey descri])e themselves as Koli>^, whom lliey much 
resemble ; and it is probable that originally they were Mahadev Kolis 
of the Western Ghats. Their present occupation is blanket-weaving, 
fishing, and begging, and the women are of irr<‘giilar habits. The Koli 
origin of the caste seems to be indicated by their tradition that tiny 
are descended from Valmiki, a hill Koli, before his advancte to Brali- 
manic rank. 'Ihe head-quarters of the caste are in IhinLivnl. h'here 
ai*o no eiidogamons divisions of the caste. The exogauioiis sections, 
which are identical with surnames, are Galphiide, Pasaukute, 
Karande, .Bhole, Chaviln, Singan, Garad, Sasane, Mardthe, Garane, 
SiUve, Ainhale, More, and Chaugule Persons bearing , the same 
surname cannot iutormarry. Sameness of drvtfk or marriage guardian 
is no bar to iitterrnarriago, A member of tlie caste may marry his 
fathers sister^s or inother^s brothers daug]it('r. lie cannot marry his 
mothcr^s sister’s daughter. A man may marry two sisters, and two 
brothers may marry two sisters. 

Mania gc is both infant as well as adult. If a girl commits sexual 
indiscretions with a caste-man she is either lined Rs. 1\ or made to give 
a dinner to the caste-people. wShe and the ofCeiidcr are then purified 
by ashes being put into their nioudis. if the man involved belong' to 
a lower caste, the girl is excoimnunicated. Iri'egular h(diaviour on the 
part of the women, however, seems generally connived at, and is a 
feource of profit to the caste. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but 
polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of niarriag(? comes from the boy^s father, who has to pay 
a bride-price of irom Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 to the girl’s father, film day 
for the marriage is fixed by a Brilhmau who conducts the service. 
The betrothal, whicli is known as mkurpada or 7n<u/ni^ takes place 
at the girl’s house iu llic preseuce of tlie leading caste-men, when 
red powder is applied to the girl’s forehead, luT la)) is filled, and a })aeket 
of sweetmeats is given into her hand by one of the boy’s [)aity. A 
feast to all assembled ends the ceremony. Three or four days before 
the marriage, the boy aud the girl are rubbed with turmeric ])asto 
and oil at their respective houses. Tfiiey ani then bathed, marriage 
garlands are tied round their heads, and a wcipon like a dagger with a 
yellow piece of cloth tied to its handle is given into the boy’s hand, 
with which he must not part before the end of the marriage. The 
B 1150 
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devih is installotl on the marriage day after th 3 fashion of the Kunb’.g, 
both at the boy^s and the ^-irl^s house. It consists of the panclipalvi^ 
or leaves of live kiiula of trees, viz.^ mang'O, nmbar (Fious glomerata), 
shami (Proso])is spicigera), pipal (Ficus ivli^iosa), and pipri (Ficus 
Isiela). In some })laces tlic leaves of the r/o- (Calotropis gigantea) 
'txw(\ 'jamhhul (Eugenia jarnbolana) are also used. In the evening the 
bi idt groom is taken in ])rcces&ion to the garPs village and seated in the 
tciu])le of M^lruti. He is received there by a party from the bride’s 
liouse ; a turban is i)re^ented to him, and he is taken to the girl’s 
Louse. n e is made to stand iu the marriage booth with face to the 
east ; tJie girl is brought and made to stand in front of him ; a cloth is 
held between them, marriage verses arc repeated, and the cloth is 
removed. Next, the pair are seated on two low wo(Mlen stools, and a 
kavhan or juarriage wristlet is fastened round the right wrist of the 
bf)y and the left \vrist of the girl. 'J'he hanydddn^ or handing over of 
the bride, is then performed, in which water is poured on the bride- 
groonPs hands (*. the dJtate ceremony) by the bride’s ]:areTits and a 
riniec is ])ai(i to the bride^s motlier by the bridegroom. A dinner to 
the caste-i)eople brings the marriage ceremonies to an end. 

Tlie renmriiagc of widows is permitted. A widow can marry her 
father^s sister^s or motber^s brother's son. She cannot marry her 
mother's sister^s son or a member belonging to lier late husband's 
section. A widow remarriage can be celebrated on any dark night 
except the uew-inooii day, during any month of the year except 
liliddraptuh A Brahman priest and leading members of the caste 
are present on the occasion. Unwldowcd women are not allowed to 
utter d the ceremony. The widow and her new husband are seated on 
a blanket or on tNvo low wooden stools. The widow is presented with 
a robe, a bodice, glass bangles, and toe ornaments which she puts on. 
Kcd])o\v(ler is aj)plied to her forehead by the Brahman priest. A 
])Ot covered with half a dry coc( aiiut kernel containing a betelnut is 
worshippid by the pair, ard the Brdh man priest brings the pot into 
(dose coiitaet with their lieads. he widow's laj) is then filled with 
wheat, betelrmts, tuimciic roots, and dry cocoanut kernel, the ends of 
the lair's garments are tied into a knot, and they are made to 
utter one another's names, which completes the ceremony. In some 
places the tying of the ends of the pair's garments is the only cere- 
mony perhjriiicd after redpower is applied to the widow’s forehead. 
On the Poona i-ido a hacdieloj- is allowed to marry a widow after he 
has lij’st married iisJuuni bush. In Sd-tara and other places a bachelor 
IS not allowed to marry a widow. 

A husband can divorce a wife if he cannot agree with her or if 
her conduct is bad, by l aying Its. 7 to the casto-panch. 'Ihe amount 
is p]cut on a dinner to the caste-peopkn A divorced woman can 
marry again after lln^ fashion of the widow remarriage ceremony. 
A W(uuan taken in adultery with a member of a lower caste is ])nt out 
C'f the eastin 

Tiie caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
lluidu ve’ij-ion. Tiiey worship all Bralimanic gods, but the chief 
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object of their worship is IMliasoba, whom they reowd as their family 
g^od. They also worship Khanduba, Shidoba, Jakhiii, Jokhjti, imd 
other minor gjods. They wwship their implcMiieiits of w^ork on tlie 
Dasara day, when a j^oat is killed and oiteii. Imno’os of detj^ased 
ancestors embossed on silver plates are installed and worshipj^ed on 
holidays and on marria<4‘e and other festive oeciisions, when a goat is 
killed and caste-meii are feasted. Every year in the latter half of the, 
month of A'shadh a goat is offered to JNEariai or the cholera goddess, 
and a gondhal dance is performed h}'' every family of the caste. 
When an epidemic breaks out, the deity su]>posed to preside over the 
dis(?ase is ])ropitiated with offerings of cooked food. They observe 
all the Hindu holidays, but rarely go ou pilgrimages. Their prie>t>^ 
are Brjlhmans who are received on tciniis of equality by other 
Brahmans. 

Those who can afford it burn the dead, the rest bury. The un- 
married dead, pirsons dying of leju’osy; and children up to ten years old 
must be buried. At burial the corpse is seated witli face to the oast. 
Idle bones and ashes of tliose burnt are consigned to water. A stone 
is fixed on the spot where a corpse is buried. On the twelftli or 
thiitoonth day after death the caste -men are feasted. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is weaving blankets and 
fishing They also beg and tell fortunes. Of late a few have taken 
to agriculture. They are day labourers and are paid either in cash or 
in grain They do not catch crocxliles or tortoises. 

They cat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, doves, hares, and fish, and 
drink liquor. They eat the leavings of the higlier castes. 
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l^EDAH. 

IMie 13c’das called Bnvi 25 j3^c^ in dVdun^ii aaid Number. 

Vedau in Tamil iiimdu'r lua-oi’din'r da' lal('si. (^en- 
sus 24 1,91K), comprising lib’i.'l maK's : iid 121,9 In IcinaK's. 

Of these about tliive-lcntlis a.ein (lui ( -hilald rui;’ Dishac.t 
and tliroo-tcaitlis in tlu‘ Kolar am! Tiimkiir l)isti*icl/S to- 
i»’othor 5 tlie i‘Ost bciin^* in llu‘ rtumdnin;^* Iinc dislricis. 

name' Aan/c/m (‘liicf) or N't ijnld lu^ nnil.Ludu 

(^duhd’s clidduai) is s<an(‘l inu'S applu'd lo 
diis (^asto. ddicy <-ds() style 1 heiiis<‘l V'‘S as the naanix'rs 
oi* Valniiki’s Family o)* uk'hiIxu'S oI Ixannayya’s casb^. 
iUirikurti ^ mai*k''’!naii) and Kh'afo t lie (U'IK'J) 

arc often leaven as tlu'ir niekiianms. 

lir/la (25^^) sonK'timos wiilten IliijinJit is a c.or- . 

l•U])tion oftlK^ Sanskrit word ] (^7:5^?) n.-^a-nim^’ a linnlta* 

ind shows wlait the original (Mjcnpat Jmi ol tin' caste was. 

They call t lKunselvos in ’Ik'lii^-ii /tn'c-A/Wn/// (kimfs childrc'ii) 
ind OC(*asionally as /A'///rv/n,r.s, tln^ latter apjx'lial ion beinf)^ 
ippropriat(‘d as inaiiy of* tln'se wlio .mit'm'^’rd a larmn- ])an(l 
")t’ prcdatoi’y follow'ors than usual around tbem, succcx'dc'd 
in sottinf:( th('ms('lvcs up in the troublous days of tin' com- 
non dissolution of authority <lurin;.;- tin' t.wooi* cnnitii- 

aes preceding: tbe last, as lhdye;;*ars or (dii('fs of a. 
setthuiKint. 

The coniK'ction with Valmd<i is founded on a tra.di 
don that the ipx'at author of tin; epic Ibuiiayana was o 
3his caste before^ his c(mv' 0 rsion. lb; nas a ]ni>‘l)way 
'^obbor of more than usual I'apacity, and when ho attacku'd 
die Sa,<(e Vasishta, tlu' latter showed him tin; sin ol his 
bad life and proved its wn)rthl('ssuess ov(m in a worldly 
=icnse, when his own wih' for wdiom he had be(;ii mnlm*- 
^oing all this risk, declined to share; tlie accoutitabihty 

li 
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for his sins. The man was so ignorant that he could not 
pronounce? the holy ftaSie of Rama and the teacher had to 
adopt the expedient of maWiYig him repeat mara (a tree iti 
Kannada) in rapid succession, to make him meditate about 
Jtaino., As a result of his long meditation, the repenting 
liunter and robber got divine wisdom, and was able to 
compose the grand epic that has obtained such renown in 
the world, lie subsecpiently had twelve sons who are 
claimed to be the progenitors of the present caste. It is 
hardly necessary to add that all this has no support in the 
Ramayaiia itself. Perhaps its germ is to be found in the 
statement therein, that, being induced by Narada and Brah- 
ma to compose the immortal epic, the Rishi Valmiki 
threw himself into Yoya-Sawdilhi^ when all the facts of 
Kama’s earthly career became as clear to him as a 
fi'uit lield in his palm of his hand, and enabled him to 
compass his end. 

Another ingenious ex2)lanation is given of the term 
Valmikaru as apj^lied to Bedas, whicii says that they are 
so called becansc during the first rains of the year they dig 
ant-hills, take out winged ants therein and eat 
them. 

Origin and As some of the names of the caste unmistakably indi- 
history. cate, the lledas were originally a wild tribe living in jungles 
and mountains and supporting themselves by hunting. 
They us(?d to infest the highways for robbery and were 
considered fit instruments for all acts of ra^nneand cruelty. 
Hence they wore known as Kirdfas the cruel). A story 
of Kaimayya, an eponymous leader of this caste, is of some 
significance as showing the original occupation of the caste 
or at any rate its ideal. He was a devotee of Siva and was 
finding fault with the usual form of worship in which the 
worshipjicr placed a dish of food before his god hut subse- 
quently ate it himself. When, in order to tost him, God 
Siva surprised him in an inaccessible jungle in the guise of 
a hungry guest and asked for food, he Avas offered some 
nu'at of ail animal killed in the jungle, and Avhen after a 
Avhile tho^ guest was in danger of losing an eye from disease, 
Kannayya plucked out his OAvn and ofrered to replace the 
2)001* \\ayfa]*er’s lost organ. Siva was of conrso grati- 
lied and otferc'd the devotee some boon. But he was quite 
content Avith his lot and would have none of it. He had 
all Miat he wanted, a gruel in an earthen pot, children 
round a comiiKui eai*then eating plaie, a burning faggot 
for light and a highway for robbery, AAdiat more needed he? 
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Their early habits well fitted them for the army of 
which in later times they became a most important ele- 
ment. They wore largely employed in the i*ank and file 
of the armies of Vijianagar Empire. They gra'Iually spread 
to the south, and by the time of ilyder Ali, they not only 
constituted the pick of his army, but many of the caste had 
set themselves up as petty chiefs known as Ealyegars who 
had also men of the same caste in their armies, linchanan 
writing in 1800 says of them : — 

Tliroiigliout thesu liills (near Matjadi^ Jhinijalnro District)^ wliicli 
oxteiicl nortliward from Capaladnrtja, aro many oiilt i valed s|U)t.s in 
which during Tijypods g-ovcrimient wen; settled many Bayilnru oi* 
hunters wlio received twelve pa<jt)d.<ts (.£ i-r>s) a, year ami served as 
irregular troops wlienever retpiii’ed. Being aeeustomed lo j)in'sue tigers 
and deer in tlie woods, they were excellent marksmen wil.h tlu'ii* match- 
locks, an<l indefatigahlc in following their piey ; which in the time 
of war, was tlio life and pvo])erfcy (jf every helph^ss ei’cal nre that (.‘amc 
in tlioir way. During tlie wars of Itydo/r and Ids son, t duse Tn(m wore 
chief instrnmentvS in the torril)le depradntions eomndtted in Ilje lower 
Carnatic. 1 hey were also frequently employed with siu'cess against 
the Polyayars, whose follower s were nieu of a similar description. Ai 
present, as they receive no l)ay, they are obliged to apply more elostdy 
to agrieulture ; for in that way' they' always employe*! their lejsiu'e ; 
and there is a prospect of theii* hetuiming a epiieit ami indiisf rions p(*o[>lo 
althougli they still retain tJicir arJiis ami an anxious desire for 
plunder. 

With the advent of nior(3 [)oacofnl limes, tiiis (^\pe(;ta- 
tion abont the habits and ocenpation of these [)e()[)le has 
been fnlly realized. Many of ilioin are eniploytul as village 
Wcitclimeii or and also find em})loynient as ])eons 

in the Police and Ilevcume Ilepartmonts of Government. 


They soora to bo originally a Telngu speaking people, Language, 
blit after long settlement, tliose of the Ivannada districts 
have adoj^ted that langnage as their mother tongue. 

The following endogarnons divisions are found in the Kndoga- 
caste:— mous divi 

sioiis. 

if rii Bcd<is called in Tolngii, (Jhinim Boyis 

Mydsa Bd{l'ts Somctimc'S called I\‘(l(hi Boyis 

and Chonclins 

(hfdisi or ijudlit Bctfa^ callc.ul aJso 

and nicknamed (cross-lnimhal). 

MdremniniKi Bddaa also called Midydl- 

iioinia or Urntna Bed, ns 
and Sadarn Bedns 

B % 
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TWn lifulas 

Mniula nr^fhfs^ (s5jsioz$ e5^zgdj). 

Thor(> aro a fnw more ^livisions such «as tlioso named Ba- 
ri/'ff ^ CJaflfhdnhalff, ^huhlaUi 

and I'afvd (^^) wliicli aro rotiirnod as endogamons. 

Tt is, liowcvor, prol)al)lo that they aro nothing but 
synonyms of om^ or anotlior of tlio divisions already 
inontioTK'd. 

f 

Urn Hodas arc by far the largest division or the 
easte, and ai*(^ so called because of their residence in 

towns and villages, unlike, for example, Monda Bedas, 
a wand(n*ing ti*il)o, who aro l)(*ggaj*s by pi*ofossion. 

Myasai Ihslas are found mostly in the Chitaldrng 
District. IMiey prohiSS to denave their nanu' from 

uK^shd a goat, tlie name of the first sigai of the 

Zodia-f*, A]*i(‘s. dhu^y form an int(n*esting division and have 
some p('cnliar customs such as circumcision, and ab- 
stahdng from (‘ating fowls and pigs, ddiey liv('d mostly in 
jungles till r(‘C(Uitly ; many have since taJeen to living in 
towns and villagers. It d(‘sei*ves to be ascertained how 
far tlK'ir emstoms liav(* been moulded by Mussulman in- 
fliKUiCos. ddu'y seem to bo tlu^ sanu^ as the forest tribe 

known as (dumchus. 

tJiidisi 01‘gndlu Bedas are so called 

on account of their living in (jndln or temporary huts, 
ddiey aro an inbaaor division. 

ddie signidcance of the term Sadma Bcda could not 
be as(‘(n*t aim'd, ddie appellation of llalu Bedas {ij\ milk 
Bedas) is used to indicate their supc'riority to other divi- 
sions. 

Mondii^ Ih'das are said ro be the descendants 
of a ma.n of tlu' AFaiidala, oxogamons section, who 

through ignorance married a giid of the same section, riiis 
was discovc'i’c'd too late and the couple were expeliod from 
the village and wore made to live outside,- — eking out 
their living lyy beggary. Kveii now ])orsons of this divi- 
sion iiv'ver eiU/or the houses of die other Ihulas, and 
they are not allowed to beg from the people of the Mandala 
s(‘ction. 

* MoniJ-i means iii Kannadii, an indolent or rnde or ol)sii- 

nalo felloAv 



The caste is divided into a iiinnl)ei* of exogainous 
divisions, and their infe^i-ity is kept up with the utmost 
scrupulousness. The tradition rei>’ar(ling the origin ol‘ these 
divisions is as follows : — 

The descendants of VitlmUa. hy his twelve sons lell 
out with one another and had a tight {unongst tluanselves, 
in the course of whicli many lives were lost. The eldest 
of those sons calhid Mandala-iManihatt u-Rai^e 

hearing of the carna.g(‘, went to the scenes of the 
quarrel to reprimand them, ddu' eomhatanls were afraid 
of meeting him and lleeing f i om tlu' j'dacc' hid t'.emselves 
in various peaces. Aft(jr a search they uei*e discovcired, 
some hi(.ling undei* washeianan’s tubs, some in ant-lnlls, 
some in hills and siudi otiuu* places, ^flu' chi(*i‘ dividcul thmii 
into separate groups, distinguished each by the hiding 
plac(' of its i*epr(\sentat ives, himself becoming tlie bead of 
the j\rancla division, hiven now on marriagi? a-nd other 
occasions, a Unnhitla is giv('n in tlie name of Mandahuiiaui- 
battn Razii and soaudiine.'; in that of his sor\’ant also wluj 
belong(Ml to tin' Ardvila s{‘(d;i(.)ii. Sonic' of tlic' (‘XO'eunous 
divisions are nanu'd in rlie appc'ndix. 

Tliere aj*e said to be all ogetla'i* 101 sueh divisions, but 
tbo names of all of tliem could not be ascu*:*! ained. Most of 
them are a jiparcm tly I of (‘medic* and as usual beai' thci na,mes 
of plants and animals. I>nt except in a tc'w insta-nc^os, — not 
however, cpiitc^ antiieiiticated, no special rc'gard seems to be 
paid to the [)articiilar in any rc‘Si)ecL 

There are no hy^icn'gamons divisions. 

Tlio naun‘S oi ehildr.ui r. geiu i‘;dly lakcei eitlic'r from 
those of their hoiiscdiold gods or of theii* aiicc'stors. In 
some families on the; otli o]* tlu' 7th day of tlic^ birth c>F a 
child, an c'ldtu'ly woman (uaisults a, Korama woman, [)ro- 
fessing to be a soothsayer, as to tJio* na.mo to bc^ givcm to 
tbe cliild. Tin'. Koraiua woman, a.lter consuHi'iig her signs 
in hc'T usual maTOK'r, gives out; tin* naim*, wliicdi g(‘iU‘rally 
ha])pons to be Ihe name* of the* family god oi' of an aaicestor 
of the child’s paremts. Only one* name is givcm; but 
sometimes an additional name is tacked on just before 
marriage if a mateli otherwise agixoable to all parties, 
is found not tn answer the tests of astrologic^'al calcu- 
lation. 


I'i'xogamous 

tUvisions, 


Siipovsii- 
tioiis ill 

I15U110S. 
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Thorg are no names specially appropriated by this 
are given as examples of common 


caste ; (ho folio wring 
names occurring therein 

Male 

Kadirvja 

Sfivj'icn 

Mara 

llora 

Ndija 

Kotula 


Female 

Kadiri 

Sanjivi (j^oeS^a) 

Boinmi 

O'hi 

Yerri (csSj^) 

I GhawlaDima 


Nicknames are given either to denote occupation or to 
(loscrihe size and appearance, such as A'vuln V ddii a 
cowlierd ; (larralodn sheep tender ; Chewulodn 

long oared ; Motodn, d^varf. 


A cliild born after the parents have successively lost 
a uuml)er of children in childhood, is thrown on a manure 
heap placed on a sieve and taken back. Sometimes it is 
tlirown on its face. Its right nostril is bored and a nose 
screw put on. 

Names like the following are given to such children : - 
; Ttjtjn (®^) a manure heap ; Bdrla Udrti 

tlirown on tlie face ; O'niida (Sootij Gundi (rlooft) 
round stone; PiiJIdkiilodit throwm-out leaves; 

Partuirti'i (*jdJS^9) t’orei<rner ; Pdrv.A one cast out ; 

Adari («S 5 Sa) jungle; Kalla stone ; hawk; 

KaUija Qf the desert ; Jacardya (wsioscci)) 

or Yama, the god of dc'ath ; Sacltclidiiddn one 

likely to die. 

When an unusual number of girls are born in suc- 
cession, the last born cliild is given the name of Santamma 
(caoi^sS.^) or iSakanirna these names meaning that the 

female children are enough and are no more needed. The 
belief is tliat thereafter no female children would be born, 
and if the mother gives birth to any children at all, they 
would all be male ones. The saying is “ 

83oS5if|^” which means that Sniitamvian (denoting 
female children) are enough and Beiiavannas (standing 
for males) are wanted. 

Marriage. I’olygamy is allowed though as a matter of fact, it is 

rarely resorted to except when such reasons as barrenness, 
or incurable disease, of the first wife exist. Polyandry is 
unknown. 
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A marriage is either regular or irregular, the latter 
is held somewhat in lower repute and is variously known as 
Kudike union), Smufike the giving of a 

woman’s garment as a present by the man). 

Marriage in the section to which either one’s own 
mother, paternal grandmother or maternal grandmother 
belongs, is allowed, provided this section is different from 
that of the person. The only other formula not covered by 
the rule of exogamy is that the boy and the girl should not 
be related to each other either by affinity or by analogy 
as brother and sister or parent and child. Two sisters 
may be married by one man, and two brothers may marry 
two sisters. Marriage with an elder sister’s daughter is 
sanctioned, but one may marry a younger sister’s daughter 
only when inevitable, as when a widower cannot procure 
any other girl to marry. A sister’s daughter may be marri- 
ed to a man’s son, in which case the man himself cannot 
marry another daughter of the same sister. 

Marriage is generally of adults, though infants lire 
often so united. A woman may remain without marriage 
all through her life, though few or none do so by choice. 

A woman dying without marriage is carried by men with- 
out a bier and interred with the face downwards, no fu- 
neral ceremonies being observed. 

The negotiations for a regular marriage are carried on Ceremonies 
by the j)aront8 or guardians of the parties, the initiative of marriage, 
being generally taken by the male’s side. The astrologer 
is consulted and where the horoscopes arc wanting, the 
stars corresponding to the first letters of the names of the 
parties according to a settled convention, are taken as 
representing the nativity of the jj irties. If they are 
pronounced to be suitable, a day is fixed by him and the 
contracting parties exchange betel-leaves with nuts as an 
earnest of their agreement, in the presence of the elders. 

The girl is given a present of a cloth and a feast is 
generally held. After this the girl cannot be given in 
marriage to another without tho consent of the other 
party. This preliminary event is however non-essential 
and is often omitted or considerably shortened. 

The ceremonies of marriage proper begin with Devar- 
uta or god’s feast. Five new eartlien pots painted red and 
white are brought from the potter’s house and some date 
fruits, uncooked rice, and dhall, glass bangles and some 
other articles are placed in each of them, with an oil light in 
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eacli of thi) o;ivtlien dishes covering thorn as lids. These pots 
with ii {i.L\ a small metallici vessel Avith a cocoanut 

ovei' it) are [)hiced in a room set apart I'or the purpose and 
worsliipped as re[)i*eseiitiiig tlie marriage deity. A dinner 
also is given, sheep or goats being specially killed for the 
occasion. 

On the seeond day, rliffpjMcra or marriage booth is con- 
st<j*iiet(‘d. This sliould Inive twelve posts of which one is 
called thc' post or marriage pillar and shonid be green 
w(Jod oT the mango oi* itr/'i ija, tree, fii the night, the bride’s 

[)arty r(g)air f.o a. place outside the town, where on a spot 
wasiied with eowdiing water, they place cooked food on 
tin •ee [)laiiiam loaves as an olTeiing, and consecrate it with 
wa<(a‘ dycid red with salTron and lime, and return homo 
witJiout looking hack. 

On t!;e 1hii\! day, the liridc and l)ridegroom are bathed 
in theii* res[)ective houses, ddiey iivc seated on plank 
seats and are besmeared with salTron, and the ceremony 
is known ;is or tluj selTron ceremony or 

or ])ride or b: idegroom ceremony. 

rourlh is tlie chief day of the ceremony, 
l^larly in the liio idng Ihe brid('i.M*oom is brought to the 
brid(‘’s liouse. lie is nuuh* to sit. by tlu^ si(hj of the bride. 
'rh(‘ villag<‘- hurbei* (*omes and |):ires tlie nails of the liride 
and ni‘i( t‘gr( >om. I'Ihmi the couple arc given a bath 
(^allcvl nialr n't ni in K;,.;inada. and nUltt in 

Telngii. dMu'v st.aiid one ^^ool•ing over tli(M)thcr, and some 
marriiMl woimMi poui* water from four V(\ssc‘ls. After this 
the l)videgroom is sent out with a party to a place outside 
the village', and sits under a tree. hrom there a pro- 
ci^ssion of lli(* pe(ipl(j of his party go to the bride’s house, 
taking with llieiii in ;i baiuhoo box jewcils and cloths in- 
tended for her and oi Inn’ sundry article's siicli as rice, fruit 
and other lalible artie.les, which they present to the bride. 
The*!! h('r pai'l y go in jirocession UmI by :i married woman 
cai'iying :i in he'i* hand, ddiey in their turn bring 

t(’) l!i(‘ J)rid('g!'oom cloths, tot'-i'ings, blin.^liint/d or the 

man*iagt‘ c.oroiK't and otln'i* pr(\semts. The liridcgi’oom 
puls on all tiiv'Si'. tiling.-; and holding a daggci* is taken to the 
marriage> l).’oj h. T!ie two [laidies meet near the marriage 
pavilions and a. shriw of > esisfarice' is offei'cd by each party 
throwing !iair-po!iiid(al rice (called at the other. 

The' bi id<'groom is oomliicgeel U) t he mai‘i‘iage dais and 
is made to stand there. In the meantime the bride is 
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decorated and is brought to the pandal witli the hhdshinga 
arid placed standing opposite the bridegroom with a cloth 
held as a screen lietweeii tliem. The Piirohit is then called 
in, and tiie bride and bridegroom tlirow on each other’s 
head some cnminin seed and jaggory, the girl if small in 
stature being held up by her* maternal uncle or other near 
relative. 

The taii^ is touclied by all those present, and the bride- 
groom with the countenance and blessing of the men as- 
sembled, ties it round the neck of the bride. Both tlie bride 
and the bridegroom tie tln^ Icankmiai to their wrists and 
stand facing each other, d'lieir hands are joined together 
and liold a cocoaniit on which milk is poured first by the 
parents of the bride, and tlien by those of the bridegroom, 
and then by the whole assembly. 

The married coui)le then sit side liy side with the 
fringes of their cloths tied togotlior. Some elderly married 
women besmear them with saffron and put over them .sCtse, 
that is rice froin both their hands first on the knees, then 
on the shoulders and then on the heads of the happy couple. 
The assembly then dis()erses after the distribution of Pan^ 
siijMtri. 

In the evening the couple arc shown the star called 
ArimdlmU.J 

Anotlier ccu'cinoiiy that t:ikes [)laee (hat day, is that of 
partaking of or coinnioa meal. Two or tlireo persons 
from l)oth sides sit togetlier and eat food from a common 
dish to indicate the union of both the parties. 

On the last day called the NiUjavnii day, the Icankana 
or wrist tliread is taken off and /r/y/6 iS made to what is 
called Siinlt(fs<f,n‘i (or seat) and to a heap of arecanut and 
betcl-l(iaves and the latter articles (Hstril)iitod to the as- 
sembly. A certain order is observed in Ifnnlwla-givmg : 
Kannayya (the eponymous. hero), . Valmiki and the house- 
hold deity are named first and then the local casto head 
{Katte lipr/ic Te/Vo/eo/) and the conveiior (or beadle), and 
then tlie otlnu's of the asscmihly get the h'aves in turn. 

* Tlursnuill .s^'oLi disc worn ]»y a iiiaiTied woiiaiu as a symbol of the 
married state. 

t rii is is A twisfed thi’oad of blactk and white wool, willi a tarmerle 
root and a;’. tied to it, 

+ Anindliati is the wife of Vusi^lita, the sa^^e, ami is believed to bo 
in the constelbdion of star.s known as tlie Great IJear. 
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Elxpenses. 


Puberty, 


The next two days are employed in complimentary 
visits and feasting among the two part ies. 

The bride’s price or tera in Kannada, and oli (^®) in 
Telugu, is Rs. 12. But a discount of 1 J Rs. is allowed 
if asked for, except when a widower marries a maid, when 
the full amount of tm'a namely Rs. 12, and sometimes 
oven a Mddu of Rs. more is levied. 

Marriage expenses in a family of moderate means amount 
to the bride’s party to Rs. .30 ; the bridegroom’s party in- 
cur about Rs. loo, to be spent on jewels, tera and feed- 
ing expenses. There is no particular feeling that the pre- 
sent expenditure is in any way exoi bitant ; and no move- 
ment in favor of reduction is discernible or indeed called 
for. 


When a girl first shows signs of womanhood, she is 
considered impure for three days, and does not come in 
contact with the other members of the family. She cannot 
use the metal plate for eating her meal which is placed on 
leaves for her. She bathes on the fourth day and the 
washerman supplies Imr with afresh washed cloth. A shed 
of green leaves (generally of Margosa), is piat iip on an 
auspicious day, in which the girl remains apart for three 
nights getting a particularly rich food consisting ofoocoanut, 
gingelly, pidses and jaggory, the while. She is exhi- 
bited in the evenings seated, dressed and decorated, in the 
company of married women who congregate foi* the show. 
Songs are sung and saffron and hunliuvia and pnn-supari 
are distributed to all the visitors. During this period the 
girl is kept awake at nights and is alloAved to sloop only in 
day time, for fear that some evil spirit (which prowls 
about only in the dark) might tako' hold of her. 

Intimation of the event is sent by the village washer- 
man to the parents of the husband of such girl if she is 
already married, and it is considered the correct thing for 
the husband and wife beginning to live together within 
sixteen days. If the girl should happen to be unmarried, 
they try to get her married within the year of her attain- 
ing this ago. They have a saying that a third head should 
not appear in the year of marriage, and so where tho girl 
that is married is already of an ago to live in her husband’s 
company, the common living is put off for at least three 
months. 
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Widow marriage is allowed and generally practised Widow 
)ut the form differs considerably from the regular marri- “amage. 
ige, and is styled union oi* kudike or the giving of a cloth 
o wear or the tying of a tali. 

The ceremony is simple and generally comes off in the 
ivening. The match as may be expected is as a rule 
iettled by the consent of the parties and in most oases 
s preceded by a defucto union. The head and others of the 
jaste assemble in front of the woman’s house who comes 
)ut after having had a bath. The new husband presents 
ler with a new cloth Avhich she puts on. The Yajrnan to 
ivhom their intention is formally announced gives his sanc- 
jion to the imion. Thereafter the husband tics the tali 
which is the essential and the binding portion of the cere- 
mony. A fine called Kamiayyana Kanikfi 
is levied from the man. Pan-supan is distributed and a 
feast is held afterwards. The same form is observed in the 
case of divorced women rcrnari'ying, and of an unmarried 
rprl who has clandestinely conceived being married to her 
lover ; sometimes this form is also resorted to in preference 
to the more regular one to save expense. 

A woman married in this form has certain disabilities. 

She is not allowed to take part in the ceremonies of a regu- 
lar marriage and is not, allowed even to enter the marriage 
ptmdaL She cannot cai'ry the kalasa on any auspicious day. 

Tier issue for two or three generations at least are do- 
yirived of the privileges of regular marriage. ’I’he kudikp, 
marriage section is kept separate, and in some places be- 
comes so defined that these disabilities continue to attach 
to it for generations togcthei*. 

With regard to the right of inheritance, as soon as a 
widow is remarried, she becomes divested of her rights to 
the previous husband’s property and oven her children 
continue in his family. This is of course compensated for 
by the acquisition of title to her second husband’s 
property. 

A widow cannot marry any one belonging to her first 
husband’s gotra or division ; much loss therefore his elder 
or younger brother. 

Loss of caste and adultery are good grounds for Divorce, 
divorce. The aggrieved party, generally the husband, 
complains to the caste Yajrnan regarding the conduct 
of his partner and obtains his sanction for divorce in 
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Adultery. 


Dodiciiiioii 

of lliisavis. 


the casfcc assembly who fully cater into tlio details and find 
out wliich party is to blame. If the chai'ge is made out 
against the wife, tlie liusband tears her tali in token of 
separation and gets back the jewels which he might have 
given her during their conjugal life. He has to pay a fine 
to the caste. 

The woman tlius divorced is married in Icudike form, 
to another morally her pai-amour) who pays to the 
previous liiishand, the tera amount and the ex[)enscs of the 
marriage, and has also to pay a fine to the caste and stand 
the expense of feeding the eastcineii. It is said that 
adultery on the ]iart of the husband is also a good reason 
for divorce and the liusband in this case gets back neithoi 
the amount nor tlie marriage expenses. 

If the maiTiod woman is guilty of adultery with a. 
man of tlu^ same' or a higlior caste it can be expiated for ar 
tlie option of tlie husband by jiayment of a small lino to 
the caste. 

1'he practice of making of vvonien obtains in 

tliis caste. 'Tin' reasons tint lead a paiamt to take this stop 
are generally one of the following : — When there arc no 
male ehildrcai, the ehu^st daughter may be converted to a 
Inisitai, wlien she rciiiains jiermanently in her father’s 
house, inherits t/he property and in all [lussible respects 
takers the place of a son. dMiis may bo done in accordance 
vvdth a vow t; kcii when t.he girl is a (llicled with any dan- 
gerous illness, this conversion into a Basavi (loiug, in oppo- 
sition to all civilized notions, regarded us a dedication 
to God’s service. 

The dedication of Basavi is imule liy a ceremony 
which, us far as jiossible, resembles a marriage. The (df.((ppa- 
/V/ (marriage pavilion) with 12 ])i liars is erected, a processioi) 
goes to a temple Aviiei-e the girl is si'ated by tlie side of a 
dagger and the 1<(U (marriage ^.'iiilileni) tied to her by the 
Pnrohif or liy a maternal unch' or maternal uncle’s son. A 
h'ast is given to the castenien ; and after three days the 
girl is free to tak(' to her l>ed any man who is not of a 
low(M* caste than lier own. MMie first [)orson who receives 


^ Nonr Kni’iihjitti Mnilari ?) tciiij)k*5 it is said that 

Jiai^nris arc di'dii*iitcil in a la.rL»e iiiiiiiIk i- on the day of God’s marriage. 

'riu- cu'UMnony is vi*r> :d»U)»k*. oirls art* oiouglit to the 
tem[)lo aflei* i at hing aiitl in I’ront. of it ktnikan<i.< ainl ad/o) are tied to 
tlioni. They have to sleep that night in the temple. 
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lier favors has generally to pay her father the expenses 
incurred by him for making her a Basavi. Her issue be- 
come legitimate and are entitled to a share of their grand- 
father’s property. For purposes of mnrriago, the issue of 
sucli Basavi are as eligible as tliose of the regular marriage 
division. 

Resides these, who arc known as born Basavis {pvffv 
basavi, there is yet another class of public women 

called Kulam Biddalu q,. cluldren of the caste 

who arc dedicated as follows : — 

A widow even witli issue and a divorced woman may 
he made children of the caste after paying a fine to the 
caste and standing tlie expcuise of a feast according to her 
incans. riho asks for permission formally at the meeting 
of the cas^e men, who as a tokem of consent give her a 
handful of the food prepared for the feast which she 
partakes of along with them. She ha, s thei*eafter the license 
to share her b(Ml with strangers (not of an inferior caste) 
as a has. Tlie chief distinction between the two is 

that the issue of a Hd.sftvi arc regarded as l(\gitimate for 
all pur])oses while those of a daughter of the caste, tliough 
legitimate, rank only as tht^ issue of a ‘ Kwlii'v^ oi* con- 
ventional marriage. 

From the above, it may bo inferred that sexual license 
before marriage is not visited witli any condign punish- 
ment. When an unmarried gii*l becomes pregnant, she 
will bo married to her paramour in liulil'c form if lie is of 
the same caste. If he would not have her or is of a higher 
caste, a fine will be levied n.nd she will l)e made a child of 
the caste, but if the paramour is of lower caste she loses 
her caste. 

In cases of regular marriages no courtship is known, 
and the parents of the parties bj ing about the connection. 

But the kndil'e marriages' are as a I’ulc by courtshij) and 
consent of the parties. Tho av(u*age age of the l)oy to 
marry may be taken as al)out eighteen. 

The dead among them are buried except such as are Death and 
afflicted with leprosy or other incurable cutancioiis diseases, funeral 
^ whose bodies are burnt. ceremonies. 

On the death of a person, the body is washed and 
wrapped np in a new cloth. Two new earthen pots are 
brought, and in one of them a small quantity of rice is 



cooked in front of the house. But this ceremony is very 
often dispensed with. The body is placed on a bier made of 
bamboo or Kalli {Euphorbia Tirukalli). Betel -leaves and nuts 
are crushed and the paste is put in the mouth of the dead 
body. The relatives and friends of the deceased put rice in 
the eyes of the deceased’s body and sometimes beat their 
mouths. After this, tlie body is carried by four persons 
to the burial ground, the chief mourner heading th(3 
procession with fire in one hand and the pot with the 
cooked rice in the other. As soon as the carriers and mourn- 
ers pass away, a woman in the house, if present, a widow, 
sprinkles cowdung water on the place whore the body had 
been kept and cleans it. Half the way, the body is kept 
on the ground and balls of cooked rice are thrown around 
the body. It is then carried straight to the burial ground. 
By this time, a Madifia of the village will have dug 
a grave ready, for which labor a small fee is paid? 
I'ho body is carried round the grave three times and is then 
lowered into it. The bier is taken out, together with any 
jewels whicli the deceased might have worn at the time 
of death. The body is then laid on the l>ack with the head 
to the South and the grave is closed in. A small mound 
is raised on the ground, and four (juarter-anna j^icccs are 
buried, on tlie four cornei s of it. Another anna is plac(‘d on 
tlie grave for kddnpapa {‘^^^^) and is intended to be the 
price of the ground taken up for the grave, and this is 
taken by the lloleya of the village. Thenjafter the chief 
mourner, witli an earthen pot filled witli water, is made to 
go round the grave three times, and at the end of each turn, 
a stone is thrown at the vessel by some by-stander, so as to 
make a hole. Witli the Avater thus leaking he comes three 
rounds and tlion breaks the vessel on tlie grave with his back 
turned towards it and goes away without looking back. The 
chief mourner and the persons that carried the body wash 
themselves in a ttink or river and return homo in wet cloths. 
By this time, the house has been cleaned and on the spot 
where the deceased expired, has been kept a light on a win- 
noAV and an Yakka twig, which the party must see 

before they go to their houses. 

If the deceased is only a child or unmarried girl, no 
ceremony is observed and the body is carried in the arms 
to the burial place and interred. 

On the third day, a ceremony called — 

(putting food and water to the deceased) takes place. The 
chief mourner with other castemen takes some rice and 



vegetables to the burial ground and servos them on the grave 
in a plantain leaf. The party withdraw to a distance expect- 
ing the crows to come and eat the food. When the crows 
have eaten it, they go to the tank or river, bathe and 
return home. 

No further ceremony is observed till the 12th day. On 
that day the whole house is whitewashed. The chief 
mourner as w(i 11 as all the Daijadas (agnates) have a bath. 

A Brahman Purohit is called for purifying tlio house 
with holy water. 'J'heu a party go to the burial ground 
and on the grave are served up various dishes of food 
prepared for the purpose. 'I'lie chief mourner gets his 
head shaved. After bathing in the river, the pai ty go 
to the temple and return home. All the agnate and 
other relations are invited and treated to a feast. This 
day gifts of cows, shoos, umbrellas and other things are 
given in charity to Brahmans, their number depending 
upon the moans of the family. 

In the case of tlio death of an unmarried girl pr a 
child, on the 3rd day some milk and edibles are placed on 
the gro\ind and no further ceremony is observed. 

The period of pollution, in the ca.se of adidts, is 12 
days and in the case of children, 3 days. During this 
period, the near agnates do not])ut on tin' caste mark, or oat 
any sweet substance or drink milk. They should not 
enter other’s houses, much less touch them. 

Those men do not pcrfoi'in sraddhm ; but on the new- 
moon day in the month of />Vm(ira/iu,i/nand on the new year’s 
day, they make jttijii in the names of their deceased ancestors. 
They instal a Kalam in the house, place near it now cloths, 
bura frankincense and offer prayers to it. They invite 
their caste men to a dinner. 

Outsiders lielonging to any recognized higher oastes 
are, though of course rarely, admitted into the Bcda caste, 
a formal ceremony being observed for the purpose. The 
headmen of two or three Knttimiauen or caste guilds as 
well as other castomen are as.sembled, duo notice teing 
given of the purpose of the meeting. Then the person Avho 
wishes to be admitted comes to the assembly and prostrat- 
ino- himself before it, bogs that he be admitted into the 
caste. A consultation is held and is sometimes prolonged 
for two or three days during which time, the members are 
fed at the expense of the applicant. A fine together with 
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a hnna or 4 annas as Kannaj^ya’s tax (dovotod to tho 
temple of that idol) is levied from the neopliyte who is 
purified with the five products of the cow, his tongue be- 
ing slightly branded with heated gold. lie is also made 
to drink holy water from a temple. Then the castcmen 
sit down to a feast given at his expense, at which he has 
to receive a morsel from each of the elders before tlie feed- 
ing begins and partake of tlie foo(l thus collected with 
the permission of the assembly wliich is given in a set for- 
mula that tliere is no longer any impediment {dosha). 

Such perversion from higlier castes is generally due to 
the man liaving illicit relation with some woman of the caste. 
Such a recruit becomes a member of the caste for all practi- 
cal purposes, and marries the woman, liowevor, in an in- 
ferior nuu*riage, the stigma of Avliicli may stick on to his 
descendants for two or thre(‘ generations. 

They follow ordinarily tlie Hindu Law of inheiitance. 
lUdtam {Mavfvdiatana in Kaunada) oi* affiliation of the 
sourin-law is iiractised — and such son-in-law gets a share 
e(]ual to that of a son. A Basavi daughter also g('ls an 
equal share with her brothei*s, and when she dies, if the 
family is undivided, her sons stoi> into h u' place and are 
entitled to her share. A destituto sister is generally given 
a cow and a cloth every year. 

The Bedas are generally considered as low caste 
people, and therefore^ Brahmans and other Dn'ija or twico- 
l)orn classes do not touch them. But flaw can draAv water 
in tho villago well, the village barber shaves them and 
pares their nails and l.ho washernnm wasln'R their clothes. 

In the matter or eating meat, ihoy are allowed great 
latitude. Even jackals and some of the lizai'd tribe are 
allowed to them; and though bcu'f is ]H!rmitte(l and indeed 
cannot be refused when offered at a fea,st, many of them 
seem to draw a line t here, and do not eat cows and buffa- 
loes. The lowest well-known caste with which the Bedas 
eat is Kuriiha and only Agasa (washcrniiui) IMadiga (village 
cobbler) and lloleyas eat in Beda’s houses. 

They em^doy Brahmans for auspicious ceremonies 
such as marriage, and those Brahmans do not suffer in 
their status hy such omploymc.'ut. But for funeral or 
minor coromouies, Dasaris and Satanis arc called in. But 
on the 12th day after death, the Brahman ^aro/itV. has to 
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cleanse the house with water purified by the recitation of 
holy words. 

The Bedas belong to what is called Nine Phanas Tribal Con- 
or left hand section. They have a caste council at which stitution. 
their tribal disputes are settled. It is presided over by a 
headman, who has under him a servant or a beadle known 
as Kondigddu The jurisdiction of a 

headman is called Kattemane^ and any matter afPecting the 
caste such as admission of an outsider, hiiddce marriage, 
dedication of a girl as a Basavi or a Kulandndffa comes before- 
him for settlement. Any transgression of the caste rules 
is punished by him. And for all this service, he re- 
ceives mariidde or the conventional fee and a 

special tnmhula. When howev^T a dispute of a very 
serious nature affecting not only one Nattemane but several, 
has to be settled, Ynjmnaus of several KadciiiftneH ai’e 
collected. 'I'here is at tlie head of several Kat/nnatws, 
a Ditra or chief whoso presence is necessary only in cases 
of great importance. In marriage and other occasions, the 
Do7'a or cliiof, also gets a tAinbula with a small fee. 

They are Vaishnavas and worship Vishnu under tfio holigiou. 
different names of Venkataramana, Chennaraya, Narasimlia 
and others. ISome of tliem have also Siva as tluur family 
God and go on pilgrimage to Nanjaiigud, tlie chief place 
of Siva worship in the State. Their (jura oj’ spiritual 
leader, is a Srivaislinava Brahmin wlio ])avs occasional 
visits, gives them Glud'mnlUnvn (branding) and holy water 
and receives his fees. Among the minor goddesses wor- 
shipped by Bedas are Gangamma. Mai iamma, [vavellemma, 
Lakkamrna, Payamma, Odisilamma. Marigam run, Dur- 
gamma, and Challapuramma. 

Gangamma (river or water God) is generally wor- 
shipped either at the riverside or near a tank or other 
reservoir of water. A place is selected and cleaned with 
water. Thrcjc or five or sev(*n stones are set up on which 
saffron is put on. Incense is burnt, a new cloth is kept 
near the images, and cocoanut is broken. After the wor- 
ship, the cloth may be Avorn by any female member in the 
house. This worship is specially confine^d to women, and 
no bloody sacrifices are offered. Tlie otlier Goddesses are 
worshipped some in groves, and some in tem[)les, per- 
manently dedicated to them. Sacrifices of sheep, goats 
and fowls are very freely offered and partaken of by the 

c 
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Omens. 


devotees. Fridays and Tuesdays are the days set apart 
for the worship, but the worship of Gangamma is always 
confined to a Alonday. 

To Mari, the village Goddess, a he-buffalo is sacri- 
ficed. This worship, though performed by this caste, is 
done at the instance of the whole village. In the central 
portion of the village, a temporary shed is erected and in 
it an image generally of some grotesque or hideous form is 
installed. The whole village population, except Brahmans, 
Jains and Lingayats, carry their offerings to the Goddess 
and the more superstitious of these excepted persons also 
sometimes send votive offerings. In the night, a he- 
bnffalo is sacrificed. The remains of the animal are then 
divided among the 12 members comprising the village 
corporation. As most of them however do not eat buffalo 
flesh, their shares are taken by the village cobbler or 
Madiga. 

Munisvara is another object of common wor- 

ship, not only among the Bedas, but also among other 
lower castes. He is believed to be the soul of a saint 
who lived at a time beyond memory and is said to reside in 
trees. Under a tree, which is said to be the dwelling 
place of this spirit, a small temple, hardly big enough for 
one to get in, is built and two or throe stones installed 
therein in the name of this spirit. Sometimes bells are 
tied to the branches, and when they are shaken by the 
wind, the sounds are attribxited to the sylvan deity. He 
is considered as an evil spirit and as always waiting for an 
opportunity to enter the body of persons passing near and 
bring on sickness to the victim. He is much dreaded and 
to propitiate him, occasional offerings of sheep, goats, fowls 
and cooked articles, are made. The animals sacrificed are 
eaten by the votaries but other article.? such as cooked rice, 
plantains, &c., are left under the tree. They also name 
their children after this deity. 

The spirits of such diseases as, cholera and smallpox, 
are also worshipped. Serpent worship is also common 
among them, the belief being that by this skin disease and 
the diseases of the eye, ulceration in the ear, are cured. 

In common witli the other castes of similar status, they 
believe in omens*, and the following are a few of them. 

• Ompus .“U'e not a specially ‘ caste ’ institution. They are a matter 
of general belief and observance with persons who have not passed a 
certa in stage of mental culture. 
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•Good omens — A crow, a bird called hdlu-hakki 
or a crow pheasant passing from left to right 

when starting on a journey ; a kite (garu4a or Brahmin 
kite) passing from right to left ; toddy pots, dead body, 
or flowers being carried, or a married woman coming, 
from the opposite direction. 

Among bad Omens may be mentioned, the crossing 
of the birds named above in a contrary direction, a ser- 
pent crossing the path, or the meeting with a barber or 
a carrier of fire- wood when setting out on any business. 

Belief in oi’acles and witchcraft is general. 

They follow their original profession of hunting in 
the jungles only nominally, and have settled down to 
agriculture as their chief occupation. As is the case 
with all agricultural classes in the State, many are petty 
■‘raiyatwari occupants of lands, paying revenue direct to 
Government ; while many cultivate the lands of others as 
tenants on “mm,” generally paying half the produce to-the 
superior holder. The system of joint-ownership of village 
lands is not in force anywhere in the State. Some wlio 
are village watchmen known as Talaris have some free 
lands (service inam) or get a recognized quantity of grain 
from each raiyat at the harvest time. Several of them are 
landless day labourers, earning wages varying from two 
to five annas a day. There are no nomadic cultivators in 
the caste. 

They have many beliefs, some superstitious and some 
empirical, in regard to the agricultural operations, wliich 
however are common to almost all of the cultivatijjg classes 
in the State, and which are embodied in popular sayings, 
such for example as the following. The first plougliing of 
the season must be commenced on a Sunday or a Thursday. 
No ploughing should be done on Mondays. Seed should 
not be sown on Mondays and Tuesdays. There are some 
popular sayings about the efficacy of rains in certain speci- 
fied seasons. 

A scare crow (generally an old earthen pot with eyes 
and other marks of the face roughly daubed over) placed 
on the top of cross sticks dressed with rags, is often set np 
in fields with the double object of frightening away birds 
and beasts, and averting the evil eye. 

When undertaking any important work such as the 
sinking of a well or budding a house, it is usual to worship 
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Dress. 


‘ (Innesha ’ made of cowdung, in the form of a cone. Some 
times a goat or sheep or a fowl is sacrificed on such occa- 
sions. 

If an eclipse of the Sun or the Jkloon occurs when 
the crops are standing, sometimes the owners of the fields 
bathe and sacrifice a sheep or goat to the field. Boiled rice 
is mixed with the blood of the sacrificed animal and scat- 
tered all over the field. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. Men gener- 
ally put on short drawers reaching to the knees -some- 
times only a loin cloth. Their women wear Sire like other 
ISiidras without dividing the skirt, but such of them as are 
not Basavis do not wear bodices. In the larger places, there 
is however an improvement and family women also use 
this article of dress. 



APPENDIX 


(Names of Kulas) 


1 Mandala (^'^o^^)=lIcr(l of cattle 

2 Yanumala ButTalo 

3 Miichchala 

4 Sdkela 

5 Kdmagetuhi 

() Ckihiia.}}h((j(flfh 

7 Afancgala 

8 FegadcqJotiUa 

9 Ghinnayndhila 

10 Peddamdkila 

11 GMviala Ants 

12 Giijjala 

13 Sibhila 

14 E dit koudala — S(3ven hills 

.15 (uinguvdrcunii (7lo7l^^^;:jdoo)r=Xnino of a. place 
IG PavixiUi gaynpahi baskets 

1 7 Pohdii (^^^^^^)=TIc-burraloos 
1 (S Mallei n Jassaniin 

19 AiiMa 

20 Settila 

21 Mnckchafla 

22 Nallida 

23 APiiivjjala 

24 Paygala' 

25 Gulamn Pegs 

2 () Jeinmiulit 

• 27 Yeddnla {c:^^^^^^)=-.Oxcn 

28 Jerrebotula ^s>^^v)=A centipede 

29 Surya (?^'^^)=Thc Sun 

30 Cheadm (^o^)=Tho Moon 

31 Bangdru (Oon^i^)=Qold 
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82 Bhikha Ira The Globe 

33 Kdchi hadla kind of grass 

34 Eurali (!^J^7)=Horse gram 

35 ' JVamwe Italian millet 

36 Ganndrla (7<^tsJ'^)=Sweet-sccnted oleander 

37 Maddala 

38 Mungala 

39 Gaddahdrlfi Crowbar 

40 Oajjida 

41 Jdnavinhi 
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KORACHAS OR KORAMAS. 

In the last two Census Reports of tlio State, it lias casto. 
been in a way assumed that Korachas and Koratnas are 
two different castes ; but there is strong reason to hold 
that the names ai*o more local variations for one and the 
same caste. The exogarnous divisions nmong them and 
family names wherever tliey are found, and the customs 
such as a maternal uncle’s right to the first two daughters 
of his sister at reduced h^/v/ and the payment of the- tara 
amount in easy instalments s])road over a number of years 
are all common to both tl)e branches, who moreover speak 
the same language. The number of this caste, according 
to the last Census, Avas the nnniliei* of niah.s and 

females being n(?arly equrd. They are found scattered all 
over the State, and as a large section of them are of wan- 
dering habits, it is not easy to determine whore they are 
chiefly located. 

Their usual names arc Korama Korava Nanu*. 

or Koracha and they sometimes call ihemsolvos 

Koraomiji nnd'kala Thi^y liave a>C(|uir( (l 

nicknames of Kalla Korarha or /ufl/a. Korinaa 

\^y reasoii of their reputed thieving jiropcnsitj^. 

Abbe Dubois calls them /v"u//u. lUvutani 
but this is not current as a name of the caste noAv, mid was 
probably only a description of their predominant profession 
as a thieving fraternity, which ho mistook to be the 
name of the caste. 

Those that are popularly known as Korachas, say 
that Koramas are a different class, addicted to thieving, 
while those passing for Koramas resent being called 
bj’’ the other name which, they say, applies to a thieving 
class, rhe origin of the two words seems tf) lie identical 
and there is little to choose between them as to the evil 
repute that they suggest. 
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Origin. 


In Telugu, they are known as Evuhulas a 

name which to their thinking carrit'S no stigma, and which 
each class claims as appropriate to its own division. 

They liave as their title or name-ending, Setti 
besides tlic usual ones of Appa and Ayya ; and 

they maintain that they belong to the 18 Phanas or right 
hand section of castes. 

Koraina aiid Koracha both seem to be derived from 
the verb Inrru meaning to divine or prognosticate, 

and arc applied to tlie caste on account of their profession 
of fortune-telling, which their women practise. Some derive 
these terms from a woi'd which means a hillman (c/. Tamil 
Kuranj a hill country), showing that these people are a 
wild tribe living in jungles. But the former appears to 
1)0 tho more probable derivation and is in meaning equiva- 
lent to the Telugu name of the caste, namely, Ernhida 
which comes from the root Eriirjii to know or di- 

vine. 

Koravanji makkiilu means children 

of a Koravanji, that is, a female foi-tune-teller. 

Matiy Koi-amas who are educated and live in towns 
repudiate the name, and call themselves Balajas or Kora- 
vanjis. Tho division of Koramas known as Sonai 
Koramas who are pi))ers, in some places such as Chikmaga- 
lur, deny their identity with the main caste. But an enqui- 
ry into thoir habits and customs proves their unmistakable 
identity. 

It has not boon possible to obtain infoinnation of any 
value concerning the origin of the caste. It is likely that 
they are one of the aboriginal tribes, or that they have a 
large proportion of blood of such tribes in their veins. Of 
course, in their case also, mythological or fanciful legends 
are not wanting to explain their origin. There is a story cur- 
rent that Piirvati, the consort of Biva, once disguised herself 
as a soothsayer and that Koramas are her descend- 
ants. Another story connected with their occupation is 
that a Medii was asked to prepare a cradle for Parvati’s child 
out of a serpent with its stomach filled wdth precious 
stones, but he was afraid of touching it on account of the 
rattling noise of the stones. Then a Koracha was asked, 
to do the job but he was given a knotted serpent and as 
tho pi’ecious stones were held tightly packed in their place 
by the knots, he heard no rattling, and boldly took it apd 
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split it like a bamboo and made the cradle. Both castes 
were thenceforth to live on bamboo wicker work ; but the 
Meda still goes about in a gingerly manner and splits his 
bamboos from the bottom, whereas the Korachii proceeds 
to cut them from the top. As a reward for the cradle 
made by him, Parvati presented tlie Koracha with a divin- 
ing rod of the bamboo and a winnow which she had been 
using herself for fortune-telling, and that is how this pro- 
fession has come down to them. 

Mythology apart, they are a wandering tribe found 
all over the State. That they are decidedly of Tamil origin 
is borne out by the language they speak, which is common 
to them irrespective of the place they live in, whether as 
Erukulas in the Tchigu country, as Koravas in the Tamil 
tracts, as Koramas or Korachas in the Kannada parts or as 
Koravis or Kaikaris in the Mahratta country. 

Abbe Dubois is of opinion that their customs and 
manners have much in common with Ihose of wandering 
tribes known in England and Franco as (lypsies oi* Bo- 
hemians, and that they iniglit have come into this country 
from Egypt. But tlie conclusion is far-fetehed and Koramas 
of this (State do not show tin) least traces of s\ich a distant 
origin. 

They speak a language wliich appears to bo a diaioefc 
of Tamil or a medley of l\\mil, Tehigu and Kannada, the 
first element preponderating. Tt is not easily intelligible 
to common people, and like all criminal tribes they have a 
slang of their own Avliich the iminitiatod cannot understand. 
They are said to have, says Mi;. Itico, a peculiar gypsy 
language of their own with a system of signals which 
enables them to converse with the initiated, unobserv- 
ed. ♦ 


There are four main divisions which, though origin- 
ally based on occupations, have become endogarnoiis at 
present. They are ilru or Dabbo Korachas 

Uppu or Ghattada Korachas (vo^^v/ades^d^^ 
also known as Ettina Korachas "^^jade^d^)^ 
Kunchige Korachas (^'^0^7^ =^j»d2a?dj) and Sonai Kora- 
chas *#jad^ddv^). There said to be also Patrada 

Korachas =??j#de^d-^) and Siile Korchas iPJ 5 >d^d^), 

Dru Korachas are so called because they have settled 
down within towns and villages. They are agriculturists 


B 2 


lianguage. 


Endoga- 
inouR divi- 
sions. 


* Mysore Gazetteer. I., 233. 
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but also make baskets, and their women practise tattooing 
and fortune-telling. They are styled Dabbe Korachas as 
they prepare bamboo baskets and other wicker work. Uppu 
Korachas trade in salt and are known also as Ghattada 
Korachas, because before the introduction of railways, they 
were the chief carriers of trade between the sea-coastjs 
and the interior of the country above the ghats. Ettinii 
Korachas use bullocks movo than donkeys as beasts of bur- 
den, and they have incurred notoriety as cattle-lifters. 
Kuncliige Korachas are those who manufacture Kanchige or 
the brush used l)y weavers for starching their yarn. Sonai* 
Korachas get their name from a wind instrument (a pipe 
called in their dialect) on which they play. 

Except Urn and Sonai Koracluis who arc almost settled 
and live within villages, the lest are more or less reputed 
to l)e thieves and ar(^ known by the niekname of Kalla or 
thi(wing Korachas. 

They have four oxogamous divisions : —SatpaJi 
^), Kavadi Menpadi Meinjragutti 

'Tliey sav tha- the poofih* ol* Satpadi division regard 
the Kivkke plant in I'elugu, as saered and those 

oF the Kava li, the Margosa tree, and tint they set up stones 
to represent tlieir family gods u]id(u*neat]i tliese trees, to 
worship them. The meanings of these terms are obscure 
and is said to bo connected with the various services per- 
formed to the god (Veiikatarainanaswami) at the shrine 
of Tirupati. It is stated that Sdtpdfli are so called because 
they adorn tlioir god with flowers and jewels, this process 
being in Ihiniil styled Sdtpddi which is equivalent to Sa- 
mar pane in Sanskrit. Kavadi means a carrying pole and 
the people of this division are said to have carried theii* 
offerings to their god, suspended to a polo at both ends. 
Mcaipddi division sing praises of god before the idol ; and 
Mendragutti division offer shoes to the idol. 

Satpa^i and Kavadi are said to be the only two proper 
divisions, the other two Mendragutti and Menpadi being the 
late immigrants from Bandar country (Krishna District), 
belonging to these nndn divisions. They received separate 
names, and t^veii now, in some places, it appears that 

* riioy Minv easily ideiitiHed as the siiake-cliarmers who, eome 
bogging* j.d{iying on their pipes, with cobras which they exhibit 
before houses. 
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intermarriages between Satpadi and Mendragiitti or Kava<Ji 
Menpadi are not allowed ; but this distinction is not long 
kept up. 

Koraclias have also what are known as family or house 
names, which however have no significance in marital 
relations. Some of these names are appended. They have 
no hypergamous divisions. 

The ordinary Koraclias do not observe any elaborate Birth 
birth ceremonies. Soon after the child is born, it is wash- ceremonies, 
ed in lukewarm water, and sometimes the mother is also 
given a bath and made to lie flat, the waist being tightly 
bandaged. She is given t|ie usual heating medicines to 
help her recovery. On the 5th or the 7th day, she and the 
child are bathed. The whole house is cleaned with cow- 
dung water and some casternen are invited toadinne»*. In 
the evening of that day, the child is put into a cradle and 
is given a name. Toddy, arrack and even foreign liquors are 
freely used on this occasion. 

Their names are goninnlly taken from tliose of their 
gods and goddesses whicli include many sylvan deities. 

The following may bo taken as typical, both ba* males and 
females.^ Nz/i/Z/u Mdra Uuiinunf 

llttnyuiK Mdlln and Mnehn 

nicknames such as, Jdin (ctirly haired), So//a (crook- 
ed) are common 

When a child is born aTter tlio death oF oui> or move 
children, a peculiar custom is observed iti some places. 

Soon after tlio purification bath is ta,kon, the mother 
either ideally or nominally goes begging to a few liousos to 
perform a vow previously taken to Venkatrarnana (of Tiru- 
pati) or other family deity, while the father follows lier 

* in ilio Dravidian lan^'ua^vs, tlio sanui name may bu iisud lor botii 
sexes, but tbe sex is always distiiiguisluMl by tb(^ (Miding, masculine 
( Tiding ill a (^) and tlie ferninimj i?i Z (^). Except in t’amiliar intcl*- 

(•■>urse, an Jionoritic sidlix is'always, ospocij'Uy in the bigliei* castes, add* 

( (i, which may bo eitliev general sucli as np/ia (e'J^d'atlier), n/y/ya 

(^5CCi^ from Sanskint aryr, elder or sir), lirot her), or proles- 

sional or caste-deuoting, f ueb as sdstri, dik<hifn lor Brabniins, arasn or 
raje-arasu for the Arasn (or kingly castes), >("//’■, }tdyaka for 

other castes, and rdv indifferently for lUahinans, Mahrattas, Sudras, etc. 

For female names, the variety is not so ^reat, the Uirminations 
being amma, avva (^^0^ sister), and aviman- 

Tli ( adimunitive form, to deiiobj dearness, of amma), the latter 

being specially employed by the Arusu community and those who imi- 
tate them. 



Couvadn, 


Adoption# 


MaiTia'^e, 




with the child in his arms. Out of the money collected, a 
silver or a copper necklace is made and put round the 
child’s neck. The nose is bored and a ring inserted in the 
hole ; and the child is given a name to denote that he has 
been l)orn for the sake of begging or by begging.* 

There is no custom of giving two names to the child, 
one for ceremonial purposes and the other for everyday 
use. But it is a notorious fact that the Korachas who en- 
gage themselves in the profession of thieving have a num- 
ber of aliasrs, and tliey have an understanding among 
themselves as to which should be employed on each occasi- 
on, so that the deception may not be discovered, even if the 
other members of the gang are separately questioned about 
the names of their associates. 

The Korachas seem to have traces of the custom called 
CimC’ddr^ according to wliich, when a wife is delivei'cd of a 
child, the husband is confined to bed and treated as a deli- 
cate patient, ^riie practice seems to be dying out, and 
exists only in remote ])arts in the Shimoga District and 
elsowhfU'o. 'riies(' people were questioned in Hiriyur, Sira, 
Mjuldagiri, Kankanhalli, Mulbagal and (Joribidnur Taluks 
but they \v(‘i*e generally unwilling to admit its existence 
without a round-about cross-examination. There is a pro- 
verb in Tamil which Jiieams that when a Korama woman 
brouglit forth a son, the Korama man ate assafetida. t Even 
where tlie usage has not disappeared, they now only no- 
minally follow it, giA ing the husband a little of the medi- 
cines prepared for the wife. J 

When a man has no children he may adopt a boy, pre- 
ferably the son of a brother or one belonging to the same 
exogamous division. But a brother cannot bo adopted. 
There is no ceremony observed except that of taking off 
the old waist thread j Qf tlie boy and putting on 

a new one and giving a dinner to the caste people, to an- 
nounce the fact. 

Marriages are generally celebrated after puberty. A 
woman may, without incurring any social odium, remain 

* Sm'h as Tirnpatitjddu or Tirnpd^iihi-puttinai'dchi^^x5^ 

I -D V — o r® * 

J Tliu late ^Ir. G. Krishna Uao made some enquiry on this matter 
A\Iiile ho was Superintendent of Polieo in Shimo^^a, and furnished a 
short account, which has been published by the Superintendent of the 
Madras Museiim, in a Bulletin. (Vol, IV, No. 2, pp. 115-116). 
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unmarried. If she should be discovered to have gone 
astray, she is made to join the man, in hldilce, if he is of 
the same caste* If the paramour is of a different but higher 
caste, her fault may be condoned by a fine, but if he liap- 
pens to be of a lower caste, she loses her caste. 

Polygamy is allowed and practised to some extent 
according to the means of the husband, but polyandry is 
unknown. 

In marriages, they have to avoid girls among their 
agnatic relations a:id others born in their own gi*oup, the 
affinity to the group being traced through nniles. Mar- 
riage with an elder sister’s daughter is allowed, but the 
daughter of a younger sister cannot be taken to wife, 
unless by a widower. Maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s 
daughter may be married ; but in the case of the paternal 
aunt’s daughter, if his father or paternal uncle (younger 
or elder) has already married a daughter of hers, the other 
cannot be married by him (the no]jhow). Marriages in 
the section in which one’s own mother or father’s mother 
was born are allowed, but not in the section in which one’s 
own mother’s mother was born, as the latter generally 
happens to be of one’s own s<;ction. A man may marry 
two sisters, but not simultaneously. Tt is saifl th.at if a 
man has mai’ried the younger of the two sisters, the elder 
cannot aftemvards be taken to wife, either in regular 
marriage or in kudih’; on the ground that the relationship 
as wife’s sister is looked upon as equivalent to (hat 

of a mother thus rendering marriage with her incestuous. 
Two sisters may be married by two brotlu'rs. The only 
other formula not covered by the l ule of (exogamy is that 
the iuLeiided couple should not be related, either actually, 
or by analogy as parent and child or as l)rother ami 
sister. There is no objection to exchange of daughters be- 
tween two families in marriage. 

It is a binding custom among the Korachas that the 
first two daughters of a woman must be giveTi, on a reduced 
tera, to her brother to be married either by himself or to 
bis sons. If he has no sons and does not himself stand in 
need of the girls for marriage, his right to them is exer- 
cised by his getting two-fifths of the tera amount payable 
for each of them at their marriage, but if he takes them, ho 
pays only 12 pagodas each, while the usual tera is 20 
pagodas. 
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This is one of the few castes in which the wife may 
be older than the husband by months and even, though 
rarely, by years. This is explained by them as owing to 
their disinclination to forego their right to marry a sister’s 
daughter which is universally recognised in the caste. 

'I'horc are no impassable bars to marriage imposed by 
religious or professional considerations, but they usually 
contract maiital relations only with families that are 
known to one another and that are already so connected. 
Such of the caste as have long giveji up criminal and pre- 
datory habits, and have settled in towns and villages 
owning houses and other property, will not naturally enter 
into alliance with their castemen, who are still notoriously 
addicted to such habits. 

The Korachas who have adopted settled habits, have 
hocn imitating Vakkaligas and othei’ similar castes in their 
marriage ceremonial to a greater or less extent. But the 
wandering portion of them still retain their peculiarities. 
They observe no VifyaSo-ilra do not call in 

any hand of pipers nor use the bhdMiujo. marriage 

chaplet, and some do not even erect a marriage booth. 
'1 he Brahman astrologer is consulted only to sec if the 
stars corresponding to the names of parties agi’ce* and 
to fix a day. lie has no further share in the celebration 
of the marriage. 

Monday is considered the proper one to commence 
the actual ceremony. On the previous Friday, tlio bride- 
groom goes to the bride’s lint and presents her with a few 
coins, the acceptance of which signifies her consent. They 
arc both then rubbed with turmeric paste and have a 
general feasting separately in their own places. 

If the parties live in separate villages, the bridegroom 
and his party arrive at the village of the bride and pitch 
their hut near liors. 

On the day fixed for the marriage, two fresh huts are 
erccti'd, Avith their doors opening to tlie east, one being for 
Ihe bride and the other for the bridegroom. Strictly 
speaking, this should be done though they live in houses 
in villages, as marriages must always take [ilace before huts 
temporarily put up, but these living in toAvns have mostly 

• Tliis is oalled in Kannada as Uesarubala i. e., agivemcnt 

of names. 
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given up this practice. The parties are led to their huts 
and are anointed and bathed. They are then seated on 
pices of date mats and are besmeared with turmeric. 
After this, they have a dinner for the castemen. 

In the evening at about 6 the bride and the bride- 
groom are again anointed and bathed. Dressed in fresh 
clothes, they are made to sit facing each otlier on date 
mats between the two liuts. The fringes of their garments 
are tied together, and between the couple two ])ots 

are kept on a date mat and worshipped. Tliey rest 
their hands on these pots, the hand of the l)ridegroon). 
being placed over that of the bride ; and each ties to the 
other’s wrist a kanlaiya of woollen and cotton thi’cads twist 
ed together and a turmeric root, a betel leaf and a copper 
ring tied to it. Similar knnhanas arc tied to the pots also. 
The couple are then led to the bride’s house by the bride- 
groom's maternal uncle or a similar relation. That night, 
the bride and tla^ bridegroom observe a fast. 

Early in the morning, the next day, the maternal 
unC/le of either the brine or the bridegroom who happens 
to ho unmarried, cuts a branch of a Ncrale tree (Jamho- 
lana, and places it at a well or a water course. Five 
persons, two men and three married women, go there 
carrying two sacred pots and a light, fill the pots with 
water, worship them and the piece of Nerale wood, and 
bring them to the bride’s hut. This l)ranch is fixed on a 
small dais in front of the bride’s hut and the pots are 
deposited on a bed of rice spread near it. Two earthen 
dishes filled witli cotton seed and castor oil are placed on 
these pots and lighted and kept burning till the dhdra is over. 
It is the belief that if these lights, styled mnudopa diiut 
burn steadily, the marriage will prove a 
happy one. A kalasa is also placed there on grains of 
rice spread in a dish, and pi'ija is made to it, a cocoanut 
being offered and frankincense burnt. 

Tlie bride and the bridegroom arc now conducted to 
this place and stand facing each other, the bride looking 
towards the east. The bridegroom ties the td(i made of 
a string of black glass beads round the bride’s neck ; and 
then they put handfuls of rice on each other’s head. The 
married couple sit to a common meal with the 

three women and two men that have brought the sacred 
twig and pots, in which'cooked rice, plantains, jaggory and 
ghee arc served to them. 
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After this they have Nalugu when the bridegrooral 
and the bride ait together and offer to each other flowers, 
sandal, turmeric paste and pan-supari, and pour sdse or 
rice* on each other. Then with the fringes of their garments 
tied together, and holding each other by the right hands, they| 
are taken to bathe. They sit side by side on wooden ' 
pestles laid on the ground and water is poured on them. 
They go with wet clothes on and worship the Nerafe twig 
by going round it thrice and^ falling prostrate before it. 

“ The pot searching” ceremony takes place next. A 
pot decoraterl w ith chunam lines is filled with red coloured ' 
water, and pieces of silver, copper and gold are thrown in it. 
The bride and the bridegroom are made to search for and 
pick out these pieces alternately. 

That evening the bride and the bridegroom dressed^ 
in rich clothes, and the girl profusely bedecked and crown- ' 
ed with flowers go in state to a temple and after wor- 
ship return to the bi'ide’s hut, the procession being led by a 
married woman carrying a lamp on her head. At the ' 
entrance of the hut, the woman waves this lamp about the 
couple for which service she receives a little present. 
'I’he couple are then taken into the hut, given fresh clothes 
and served with food, which they and the three married 
women and two men referred to, must eat from the same 
dish. 'I’liis is called the second Biima 

Then the Nemle branch set up in the pandal, is remov- 
ed after pdja from its place. Before its removal, the 
castemen assemble and demand presents according to the ' 
means of the parties. They begin sometimes as liigh as 
a hundred rvipees, but by haggling the demand is reduced 
to about five or ten rupees- Occasionally when the parties 
are very poor, it is even compounded for a betel loaf and 
a niit. 

The bride and the bridegroom are again besmeared 
with turmeric, and the mother fills the girl’s garment with 
presents consisting of dry cocoanuts (kopra) cut in halves, 
turmeric roots, betel leaves and nuts, five quarter-seers of 
rice and five hartus. They then rise from their seats with 
the fi’inges of their garments tied together and holding i 


* Rice is believed to be the sipn of plenty and the throwinjy of rice on 
the heads of the couple by way of blessing is meant to invote prosperity 
and happiness on them. In every auspicious ceremony this is an impor- 
tant item. 
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each other’s right hand. The bride transfers the presents 
into the cloth of the bridegroom, who keeps the rice and 
returns the rest to her. They salute the elders by pros- 
trating before them and receive their congratulations ac- 
companied with presents of money ranging from a two anna 
piece upwards, though rai’oly going to rupees. The hut 
erected for the husband is then pulled down and its 
materials and the domestic vessels contained in it are carri- 
ed to some distance by the bride, who also drives at the 
same time her husband’s donkeys to the new site. She 
then puts up the hut again and with five married women 
who accompany her, she fetches Avater from a well, 
cooks food and serves it to all the guests. This finally 
instals her in her now house as its misti'css. 

This hut is again pulled down and those who brought 
the materials of the hut and tiio milk post tie them up in a 
bundle, Avhich they sink in a pond or well. They are tlion 
dismissed with presents of fuiii-m'juiri and some money? 

The amount of hiade price or tera (or oli in l^eliign) is 
24 pagodas or Tls. 72, and in some pla(?es 20 ijagodas or 
Ks. (iO. it is said that sometimes as mucli as Hs. 100 
has to be paid. On account of the general ])Overty of the 
caste, the payment is spread over a large number of years 
and it is reported to be not uncommon for a man to remain 
indebted to the family of his father-in-law during his 
whole life. Among some famili(^s, particularly ainoiig the 
wandering portion of tlio caste, the son-in-law lives ru^ar 
his father-in-law’s hut till a child is born to him. 

Among the more civilized jiortion of the caste, half 
the te.ni is paid at once, the remaining half being paid at 
a subsequent date or at the consummation of marriage. A 
widower marrying a virgin need not pay any additional 
amount. 

The expenditure at a marriage of course greatly 
varies according to the means or the parties. In addition 
to the amount of leva, the average for a family in ordinary 
which generally means, jioor) circumstances, may be 
roughly estimated to be twenty rupees for toddy, twenty- 
five rupees as feeding charges, and twenty-five rupees for 
clothes and sundry purposes. 

► 

Both parties, especially that of the bridegroom, must 
supply the casteman with drink every day, and any 
omission to do so is resented and leads to quarrel. 
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Puberty. 


Witlow 

Mari’injL»‘c. 


When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 
for four days. During this period, she remains outside tlu 
house or hut and a separate shed, made of green leaves o 
Lnlchali plant is put up for her. She is given a mat to si 
on, and a branch of Kkica plant and an iron knife are kepi 
always in the shed to ward off evil spirits, to whose attacki 
she is considered specially liable during the time. Amon^ 
people living in villages and towns, the ceremony oi 
pi’osenting the girl with cocoaniits and other things fillec 
in her garment, is observed cveiy evening. 

On the fifth day, two married women assist her tc 
bat lie and present her witli pfnt'Swptm, dried cocoanut 
halves and soine dates and Bengal giam soaked in water. 
Green gram and rice are separately boiled and mixed together 
with jaggory and made into balls of which three are given 
to the girl to oat, the rest being given away to two boys^ 
and two girls. There is generally a dinnei* to the caste.^, 
The girl takes only one meal during the day. 

In the case of a girl Avho has attained puberty before 
marriage, consummation is delayed for throe months after 
tlu) marriage, at the end of which the husband goes to bis 
wife’s hut, a caste <Hnuer is given, and man and wife there- 
aft(M' live togotlic! . 


Widow marriage is freely allowed, and a woman may 
marry as many tirues as she pleases, provided that at the 
time of every subsequent marriage, her previous husband 
is eitlu'r dead or has divorced her. The ceremony observed^ 
is very simple. The head of the caste styled Ndyak is 
invited along with other caste people. In the evening of 
the day fixed, before the house of the woman, her intended 
husband presents her with a new cloth with or without 
some jewels in addition. The hann presented to the caste 
by her previous husband at marriage, is returned to 
his heir, and a similar sum is now given to the caste by 
the new husband. The Nayak then doclai’es them husband 
and wife. The castemen are treated to a dinner and arc 
regaled with toddy. The lenf amount paid to a widow 
varies between from three pagodas to fourteen pagodas. 

A widow cannot marry her husband’s brother, but 
may marry any other belonging to his division or sept.r 
It has been stated in one account that the second husband 
who is allowed the concession of paying a low tera has to 
support the children of the woman by her first husband, 
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?iongli when grown up, thej’' revert to the fa?nily of the 
irst husband. 

Divorce is permitted on account of the wife’s adultery. Divorce. 
The divorced woman may marry her paramour, the latter 
saving to pay to the previous husband not only the tera 
imount paid b\" him, but also the expenses of mari’iage. 

Adultery with a man of a higher caste is generally 
condoned, but entails excommunicaiion when the woman 
las gone astray with a man of a lower caste. It has been 
ffcated that a man of tliis caste who attempts to outrage 
jhe chastity of a nniriied woman, is punished l)y Iniving 
lis head and whiskers completely shaved, and paraded in 
die street seated on a sh e-don key, a paste of onions being 
previously applied to his bald crown. If lie wisln s to rejoin 
^he caste, he is fined the cost of a dinner with toddy to 
bhe casternen. 

d^hey are not very strict in matters of scMial morality. 

But it is difficult to believe as stated in a recent ])ublication 
that they sell or pledge their wivc^s “ taking them back 
■* upon redemption ol tlio pledge with any children born 
“in the interval ami treating tlunn as tlioiieh nothing 
“ liad happened.”*' No trace of this practice as a 
custom, could be discovered by enquiries made in this 
State. It is likely that the observation is dm^ to a liasty 
generalisation from some causes of sexual laxity coming to 
notice. But poverty and a low standard of moi alily ac- 
count for the wives of criminals incarcerated for long 
terms accejiting the protection of some one else, and re- 
turning to the linsband after his return. 

If a man has sexual connection with an unmarried 
girl and the fact becomes known to the caste, the pair will 
be married under kudiLut foinn. The man pays some fine, 
which is spent in supplying toddy to the casternen, and 
gives a dinner. The pair remain separate till they go to 
Tirupati and have the ceremony called Uda-bdlu 
performed there. Two or three casternen accompany tliem 
to the temple there. After worshipping at the slirine, the 
priest throws some rice on the heads of the pair seated 
together vvith their children, if any, on either side. They 
then, in their turn, pour rice on eacli other’s heads. This 
tully validates their marriage, and th(i children born of 
this wedh'ck, whether before or after this cei*ernony, will 


♦ Notes on Criminal Class by Mr. Mullaly. 
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be entitled to have their marriages performed in the re-t 
gular fashion. The omission of this ceremony is said to 
leave the children in the inferior status of Kudike-8alu 
(progeny of concubinage) and they are not allowed mar- 
riage relations with those regularly born.* If a widow 
or a divorced woman marries another, the form of marriage 
is h’tdike, but she need not undergo the tala-babi ceremony 
at Tirupati, as she has already undergone regular marriage 
once. 

They bury their dead. As soon as life is extinct, 
the body is washed and a mark is put on the forehead 
unma if a male and kvnhi'ina spot if a female. Then it is 
covered up in a new cloth and is carried to the burial 
ground on a bier built of bamboos. The carriers must, if 
possible, be all related as agnates to the deceased. As 
usual, the body is placed on the ground when half-way to 
the burial ground, and the chief mourner going round it 
three times from right to left,t breaks a new pot standing 
by the head of the corpse, and throws about cooked rice 
round the bier. Thereupon the carriers change sides and 
take the body straight to the burial ground. They lower 
the body into the pit, an 1 the chief mourner puts the first 
handful of earth, the others all doing likewise after him. 
When the grave is thus closed up, the chief mourner goes 
round the ground with a burning faggot of woo(i and 
quenches it at the head side of tlio buried body.J The 
body is buried with the head turned to the south and only 
the cloth in which the body lias been rolled up is buried 
along with it. On the gi’ave they leave a quarter anna** 
coin which a tloleya takes for himself. The party re- 
turn home after bathing in a river or a well, and have to 
see a light kept burning at the place whore the deceased 
expii’ed. 

* Q’his practice is in vogue ouly among tlie wandering portion of 
Koi'achas. 

t t’or auspicious ceremonies when one has to go round in token of 
showing respect or worship, one goes from left to right— in the way the 
sun moves apparently in the sky. In unxuspicious ceremonies, such as 
death ceremonies, one generally cireumambulates in the contrarj- or 
dfatavya manner. 

J This is known in Telngu as hdiKjo-nvi pelledi 
i.e , placing a faggot at the bead. 

This is called in Kannada nelahdga and is said 

]n*oijerly to belong to a caste of men known as Suduqddu Siddas 
or Kati Papas in I'elugn, The Holey^ 

collects this on behalf of the above and when they pay the Holey as 
periodical visits, the latter have to pay some amouiii on this account, 
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On the third day, the chief mourner and some others 
of the family go to the burial ground and offer cooked rice 
and water to the deceased. Again on the fifth day, they 
similarly offer food at the grave. It is believed that the 
, spirit of the deceased is lingerie ? about in the bodies of 
crows which should eat up this food. This day all 
the agnates take a bath which removes the pollution. At 
the end of a month or at a later date within the third 
month, all the castemen and relations are invited to a 
dinner, and offerings of food are made to a l-dlasa. set up 
^in the name of the deceased. 

They do not observe xrdddhas, but during the Dasara 
or on the Mahalaya new-moon day — a Kalasa is set up in 
the middle of the house, now cloths, if they can afford to 
buy them, are kept near it, and fiija is made to it by burning 
^incense and breaking a cocoanut in the names of the 
deceased ancestors. 

Korachas were formerly a nomadic people, but many 
of them have now settled in towns and villages. Tlioy have 
no recognized head-ipiarters. The nomadio section arc es- 
sentially a criminal class, figuring largely in dacoity, high- 
way robbery and burglary, 'riiey go about in gangs when 
on their criminal expeditions, and different gangs have 
some means of keeping themselves informed of the move- 
ments and places of rendezvous of their allied gang.s, to 
whatever distance they may penetrate. 

I Ifru-Korachas live in houses similar to those of other 
castes of their own standing, but the wandering Korachas 
live outside the villages in temporary huts of arched cover- 
ing like the top of a country cart, the beiit bamboos being 
stuck in the ground, so as to leave a breadth of about four 
feet. They encamp in groups and when they shift tlieir 
places, they carry away their huts on their bullocks. The 
thieving gangs generally select their places for camping in 
the jungle. 

They have no objection to take into their fold persons 
male or female, of other castes, such as Vakkaligas, Bana- 
jigas or Kurubas, who are admittedly higher in social 
scale. * Some accounts say that the convert must be one 
^belonging by birth to the right hand group (18 Phapas), to 
which the Korachas belong. Some ceremony is observed 
at the time of admission. The candidate after a bath gets 

* It is said that a Brahman will not be admitted into their caste. 


Social 

statiiK. 



his tongue slightly touched with a burnt piece of gold or a 
margosa stick. Sometimes he has to swallow a little of tur- 
meric and soapnut paste. He gets tlrtha and prasdda in a 
temple, and afterwards gives a dinner to the castemen, with 
whom he also eats sitting in the same line, after the headman 
has publicly announced his admission. In the evening the 
castemen are generally regaled with toddy at the expense of 
the new-comer. 

They are not required to employ Brahmans for their 
mai’riages or any other ceremonial purposes. But some of 
them, settled iu towns, occasionally call in Brahmans chiefly 
as a mark of resj)ectability, and when any Brahman does go 
to minister to them, he is not subjected to any social disability. 

Tn social position, they rank very low, although they 
belong to the right hand group of castes known as the 
Eighteen 1‘hanas. In the bell and the spoon, the insignia of 
tlie Kighteen Phanas which is always kept in the custody of 
the Ohaluvadi,* the professional symbol of the Korachas, 
namely, the splitting knife, is engrsived, and the Chalavadi 
carri('s th(^ insignia in their processions and other solemn 
occasions, 'riic Korachas ai e admitted only into the outer 
portions of the houses of Brahmans, and actual bodi|y 
contact with them is avoided. When a congregation of 
all the castes takes place in a temple, the Korachas occupy 
a place only next above the Nilyindas (barbers) and Agasas 
(washermen) and do not enter the inner portion of the temple. 
They can live in the same quarter of the village which other 
non-Brahman classes occupy, but in large towns they 
usually have separate quarters. They are lower in status 
than the Medas, another class of workers in bamboo. 
The Korachas who follow this profession can be singled 
out from the Medas from the absence of Tri'fida or trident 
engraved in their (Korachas') knife. As regards dining, 
the only classes who eat in the houses of Korachas are 
Holey as and Madigas. 

They eat sheep, goats, pigs, the larger species of the 
lizard class and fish of all kinds. They do not eat beef or 
kill snakes and monkeys. They indulge rather excessively 
in drink, using both country and foreign liquor. 

* Chalavadi, who is aHo^eya in caste, is the servant of the group 
of oasteH coming under the Kighteen Phanas. He is tlie custfidian pf 
the symbol of this section, the bell and the ladle, on which are engraved 
the several insignia of the castes composing it. 
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The tJru and other settled divisions of the Korachas Tribal or- 
liave a Setti and a Yajman as their tribal functionaries, ganization. 
who enquire into and settle their disputes. Their presence 
is necessary in all marriage and other ceremonies. They 
•are said to belong to the right hand division, that is. Eighteen 
Phavas and as such are under the jurisdiction of the Desa 

Setti- 

The wandering Korachas are divided into several gangs 
at the head of each of which is a Ndyak or headman. The 
ofiice of this man is not hereditai’y but goes to the most 
<5ompetent among them. He commands much respect in 
the community and settles all the disputes among 
them. When they divide their predatory gains, the Nayak 
gets an extra share and in return, it is incumbent on 
him to use every endeavour to obtain the release of any 
one of the gang that may be caught and cast in prison, and 
to make proper arrangement for the maintenance of the 
convict’s wife and children. Periodically members of all 
the gangs meet at a known rendezvous and settle their 
caste disputes. Such meetings continue for several days 
and the toddy and arrack shops in the vicinity drive a 
good trade. 

The general Hindu law is applied to them in matters Inheritance 
of inheritance. But in the case of those not regularly 
settled in towns, they rarely have property sufficient to 
raise any questions of dispute, and as such property that 
they have is generally of a kind not to bear too close an 
investigation as to its origin, the disputes are generally 
settled among themselves. The father seems to be regard- 
ed as having more power than under the ordinary law, 
and the sons are not allowed to claim a share against his 
wish. They settle disputes by caste meetings, and the 
decisions are enforced by pain of .social ostracism. 

The divisions named above, are occupational. Uru Occupation. 
Korachas used to trade in earth salt and even now in the 
places where it is prepared, they buy it up from the Uppa- 
ras or salt makers and retail it to the villagers. The trade 
however has almost disappeared owing to the competition 
of sea salt. Now they have settled down to agriculture, 
and are hardly distinguishable from the other agricul- 
turists, unless it be from the soothsaying and tattooing 
which their wemen still practise. The Korachas of thi.s 
division are also known as Dabbe or Bamboo Korachas, and 
they make mats, winnows, sieves, cradles and baskets of all 
kinds and sizes. The Ghattada or Uppu Korachas were also 

0 
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formerly great traders in salt. Before tlie country was opened 
up by I’aihvay communication, they used to ply between 
the sea-coast and the interior with droves of pack bullocks 
and asses, on the backs of which their merchandise of salt 
andgriins was transported. They used to travel from 
place to place with salt in caravans with their women and 
children, carrying the materials of their huts along with 
them. But improved roads and means of transport have sadly 
encroached on their main lawful occupation, and has driv- 
en them more than ever to thieving where they have 
not settled down to agriculture. In some places, however, (as, 
e. g., Avani, in the Mulbagal Taluk, Kolar District) they 
still, adhere to their old profession and buy imported salt 
in fairly large quantities in weekly fairs, and sell it in 
retail in the surrounding villages, thus making a scanty 
living for themselves. 

The Koi-aohas are included under the criminal tribes 
and are placed under surveillance. They generally take 
great precautions in cai’rying out gang robberies, posting 
sentinels and overawing the inhabitants of the village 
from giving help to their victims. They train their youths 
in the arts of lying, and subject them to the discipline of 
suffering pain without wincing, so that they may not 
easily betray their accomplices when caught. Burglaries 
and robberies on a large scale are often the work of 
Korachas, and to strike terror into the hearts of the 
villagers, they sometimes carry torches with them.* 'f hey 
are also adepts in cattle-lifting. Their women sometimes 
go ab(mt haw'king baskets and professing to read fortunes, 
and collect information as to the most suitable houses for 
attack. 

Tattooing is done by the women of tbe Koracha caste. 
Women are their patrons generally, thovigh occasionally 
men s\ibmit themselves to the operation. “ The tattooers 
“ geiKU’ally use pigments of black and green colour, rarely 
“of blue or dark green colours. They prepare these 
“ pigments by mixing with tlr' juice of certain plants or 
“ herbs fine charcoal powd« r obtained by burning a cocoa- 
“ nut shell and powdering it finely, or lamp-black or soot, 
“ and adding to the mixture, before it is used, either breast 
“ milk or water or both. ”t 

Soo AM)o nub.»ia on tho customs and maimors of the Hindus, 
6d-87 to tho maiinei* ot their caiTjing out their nefarious trade. 

t See Mysore (census Report, 1901, in which an excellent account 
of tattooing is given. 
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After the tattooing operation is oyer, the Koracha 
wouiau asks for and gets some chillies and a little salt which 
she waves round the tattooed portion repeating a formula 
which means that by the help of such and such a god, the 
effect of evil eyes cast on the tattoo, by the by-standers 
and others including the woman herself, bo removed. 

Then she smears this portion with turmeric powder. This 
is said to prevent the tattooed portion from swelling. 

The designs employed in tattooing are very varied, 
flowei s, birds and plants being the most usual. The 
Korach i woman generally keeps a book in which aro drawn 
a number of figures, which sho submits to tlie patient for 
selecti: g the pattern. There is a graduated scale of charges 
for each design, lu addition to these modes of living, they 
engage themselves in catching edible birds for sale or con- 
sumption by themselves. They catch birds by means of 
snares or nets and sometimes by placing gum on the roosts. 

The women soraotiinos gain a pittance by begging at the 
doors of others. 

In the Census Report of 1901, the Korachas are Beligiou. 
classed as animists. Animism has been defined as “ the 
belief which traces everything in tlie world, from the greater 
natural phenomena to the various diseases and mis- 
fortunes which afflict mankind, to the action of numbei’less 
indeterminate, powers or iufiueuces, among wliich, on the 
theory wliich gives rise to the name, the soids of departed 
chiefs and ancestors are supjmsed to occupy a pri'ininont 
place. ” Those distinctions are not, at any rate .so far as 
the population of this State is concerned, exclusively ajipli- 
cable to any class or caste. The performance of 8raddlias 
and other similar ceremonies show.s that the higln.'st e]ii.sses 
are not free from this belief. But as we go down in the 
scale, the belief in spirits and the practice of offoi ing wor- 
ship to them is found to assume more and moi e importance. 

Koracha class can hardly be I’ogarded as pure animists as 
tbeir principal god is Venkataramana of Tirnpati, com- 
monly known among thoin as Tirupati Timmappa. They 
go on pilgrimage to this shrine periodically, and as noticed 
already, any informal union of an unmarried girl with a 
man must be confirmed by the performance of the marriago 
rite there. 

The names of the chief female deities worshipped liy 
them are Durgamma, Maramma, Tlalagamma, Matlininf- 
amma, Gangarnina, Madduramma and Yellamma. The 
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worship of a spirit known as Munisvara, is very common in 
the caste. They offer sheep .and goats to these deities and 
they eat the sacrificed animals. Each of their settlements 
contains a hut or other structure dedicated to one of these 
local gods, and they conduct the p'Aja in their own manner. 

They observe no fasts but keep some of the principal 
feasts of tiie Hindus, such as, the new-year’s-day, (Tauri 
feast and Navaratri. Saturdays are devoted to the wor- 
ship of Venkataratnapa. All of them, whether belonging 
to the wandering or the settled section, bathe on tliat day 
and if a Vishnu temple is near at hand, they go there and 
offer fruits and flowers and get prosdda before they eat 
their food. 

They have faith in sorcery, but they consult no sooth- 
sayers. As the Koracha women are professional soothsay- 
ers, their want of faith in their own trade is significant. 
But they have an implicit belief in omens, and it is said 
that, whenever tho Korachas propose going on their depra- 
datory excursions, they offer puja at their temple and pray 
to bo favored with good luck. The omens and the signi- 
ficance attached to them are the same as for other castes 
who .share tho superstition, and they are such as the chirp- 
ing of a lizard, sneezing, and tho crossing of snakes, cats 
and other animals, when one starts on any business. Indeed, 
there is a regidar code of omens on which the elder mem- 
bers are an authority, and the rules are even collected in 
printed books. 

Korachas get themselves tattooed, A woman may get 
tattooed any time before she becomes a mother. It is said 
that at the time when she gets tattooed for the first 
time, her paternal aunt is invited to a dinner. She is pre- 
sented with a new ffddi and the day is observed as a feast. 
As regards dress, men wear short drawers, a turban and an 
upper cloth and sometimes a coat. They put on ear-rings 
styled MSthnuruvu and silver bangles on the 

wrists. Women wear a sddi, but not a ravihe, but among 

■frru and Sonai Korachas women wear this article of dress 
also. The wandering Koracha women pitt on garlands of 
glass beads profusely. 
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‘ House oi- family names ’ of the Korachas. 


1 Allipa 

2 Aiiiln'uh'i («soa3>fl^) 

3 Ballnga (aJV) 

4 IJinidi (2^°®) 

5 Gliendavii, (s^ocSeJo) 

6 Dosari (zS-*Wt)) 

8 Kanijxi 
0 Khndri 

10 /iO.svn t 

11 Malldu 

12 Matidaln 

1 3 Hlaravi/mi'- 

I .]. (55J8(iW) 

15 BeiMiiKtdi (SsJoioa) 

16 Pul It 

17 Pjidroma 

18 fidijitarii foscfbi^d'^) 
15) Uliiintolu 

20 P)/ya// 

21 Veinudi i (sS^sioo^) 
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TIGALAS. 


Tigala is tho Kannada term for a ^Pamil-speaking Tigalas, 

man. Tho caste that is known by that name call them- 
selves V (inner a or Vaunlindadarnrn 

the descendants of Vanni Ktija, who, it is said, had 
five sons, the ancestors of the Vanniya caste. They form a 
population of 64,847, of whom 32,988 are men and 31,864 
women. 

The name Vanneru is derived from the Sanskrit Vanhi, 
fire, and there is a legend to ox])lain the connection, which 
is similar to that of the rise of the Agnikulas from a sacri- 
ficial fire. In fact, these men say that they are descended 
from one of tho Agnikiila warriors. Idioy call tluunselves 
the descendants of Agni llanniraya 
They are also known as the dcvotc'es of Dharinarava, 
(?;Jo:?oro«)cxJoe;S ihey worsiri[)the (4dest of the l*a-nda- 

va brothers, as their patron deity. Llsnally (Ik'V aw known 
as Tdtada Tij^alas as their chief profession 

is vegetable and other petty gardening, and ns Arava or 
'ramil ItedJis, or Pallis (/.r., villagers). Gandif- is the 

title of the headman of the caste and is exclusively borne 
by him. Their earliest honu? according to tradition is Kan- 
ch i- Piirani (Co n j e ve ram ) . 

They talk either Kannada or Ta.mil. Those that talk Language. 
Kannada are the earliest immigrants among them into this 
State, and they are found in Tunikur. 

There are two main endogamoiis divisions known J'^ttcogam- 
respectively as Dili or Kannada Tvjala 
and Arava Tiff ala ov UhaniLardijana V aJikaln 

The latter includes some sub-divisions 
who are not pure Tigajas, and who are known as 
Tondramallarii those born of a Tigala man 

^ and a Vakkaliga woman, A(janiiidiyavav(i 
those born of a Tigaja man and a woman of a different 
caste, Kanjavara or people of Conjeverara, Vannujffrn 

and Yele Tigala those wdio grow betel-vine. 

B 
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Ulli Tirjaias (Onion Tio^alas) are said to have obtained 
this curious appellation for the following reason. A 
troupe of Dombars tyave an acrobatic performance in a 
villa, 1^0, of which all except Tigalas were invited to 
witness tlie show. The latter felt insulted and in order to 
outdo the Dombars in their own profession, they construct- 
ed a pole by lashing together onion stalks and made ropes 
by twisting together the filaments of the same frail ma- 
terial, and surpassed the Dombai-s’ feats of skill. 

Toadramallaru are supposed to be inferior to the pure 
Arava Tigaja and the Agamudis. They all eat together 
tlioiigh interniai'riages are prohil)ite(l. 

^rho caste is broken up into a number of exogamous 
divisions each of* which takes its name from a particular 
patron deity, tlie members believing that they are all con- 
nected by some sort of blood-relationship which distinguish- 
es tliem from other divisions.* 

Tliey have no hy])ergamons divisions. 

The priests of Dharmai’aya give their children the 
names of Arjuna, Bhima, Nakula, Sahadeva. and Dharma- 
raya. 'riiere is no peculiarity in other names, those of 
gods, places oi* things being chosen just as in other castes, 
'rho following are some of the unusual names t hat have been 
given in this caste : — 

— Pul!a])])a Varrap[)a Lanke 

Tumknrayya , Tainbi Hosalialli 

Yatai'dya Payatanna and Ta- 

g up pa . 

t'cmala,s , — Hombali Anaiiti 

d ho Kannada section sometimes give opprobrious 
luimos to children born after loss of other children. 

The class as a whole believe that the spirits of the 
children that died from any accident or from the bad treat- 
ment of the parents, tease the surviving cliildren, aiid to 

avert sncli an evil tlie^^ put on a talisman known as Iruffarar 

^ l liL' t‘()ilv)\v ai'u stated to be tlu' uan!(‘s ol* evugamotis groups : — • 

Lal\shmidrvar<f i)Laue» 
y t'(l<i)n!}ui(/L i'di if nniH. fijiio 
Li ''i !c-h ni.i i Luksliuiiilcvani mum'ttn.ti escigi 

I (it i tH niai/fja}f(r Uiuittkaffif ) O 

and LUf/d inid-tni ifadccari't inanchnin 



guda with some iiiscription in it round the 

neck of their children. 

Adoption is i^ecognised by the caste. Tt is not neces- Adoption, 
sary that the l)oy to l)o adopted should belong: to tlio same 
stock as the adoptini^ father’s. A sister’s son or a son of 
the wife’s sister can be adopted. The boy’s status for mar- 
riage remains exactly as it was before adoption. The ar- 
rangement seems to bo intended mainly to keo]') up the 
continuity of the family to which th(‘ hoy is ndopted. Tli(‘ 
adopted person is not prohibitLMl Fiom (\spoiising tlie 
daupfhter of the adopting fatlun* in marringe. In some 
families, adopted children are not rdlowed io [leidbrm the 
funeral obsecpiics foi’ their ado])te(l parer.ts. 

Marriages are ai*i‘anged by tlie parents or other Marriage, 
elders in most eases. Boys are married gcmer.illy after 
they are sixteen years of age. Tlu^ bride need not neces- 
sarily be younger llian the bridc'groom. Bxcdiange of 
(lauLditers is reeognis(Hl l)ut <lisconrag(Ml on aeeonnt of 
th(^ superstition that one (jf tln^ married coupler nuM't.s witli 
bad luck. It is eomnion to take more than om^ wife; 
but thm^o is no trae(' (d* polyandry and tiu' idea strike's tlies(‘ 
men as revolting, loimily descent is traced Ihi'oiigh males. 

Marriage is |)rohibited between t wo agnates eonsins how- 
ever remote theii* relationsliip may l)e. With n.'gai'd to the 
other relations for maiTiag(5, tliei'e is no peculiarity in the 
caste. Two sisters may bo taken as wiva^s either simultane- 
ously or at diffeivnt times by a person or by two bi’otliCrs. 

A gii'l is marrie(l generally not la.t(n' t.han twelve. If 
tlie girl is already of tlie propei* age, .sln‘ begins to live with 
her husliand after tlie lapse of the first (xaiiri festival after 
marriage. If the girl is yet too young, they wait till she 
attains her age of pubei'ty before consummating tli(» mar- 
riage. A woman is not compelled to marry at a-iiy cost. If 
she chooses to remain siiygle, sIkj maal not undergo any 
mock marriage witli trees or svvoimIs, or dedicate herself to 
any god. 

If the stars coi-responding to the names of the parties Marringo 
agree, a day is fixed ami the boy’s party with some marri- Coiem()iii(*s. 
ed women come to the girl’s house with cocoanuts, 
plantains, betel leaves and nuts and turmeric and 
powder. The c i.stemen are invited to be present, but the 
headman of the caste and the Ganachari n(>ed not 

be there necessarily. Idie foreman in the assembly moots 
the subject, and the maternal uncle of the girl gives the 
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consent. This is said to be due to the preferential right the 
maternal undo himself has to the hand of the girl. If s 
marriage is performed without such consent, a panchdyati is 
hold on his complaint in the presence of the caste headman 
and the Ganachari, and the delinquent is fined. Such 
cases are however rare. When the maternal uncle gives 
his consent, the promise between the contracting parties is 
ratified by the exchange of betel leaves and nuts and by 
the utterance of tlie words “ Tlie girl is ours, the boy is 
yours ” or “ The boy is ours and the girl is yours ” on each 
side. The articles bi’ought are then presented to the girl 
by her another and relatives, and the day ends with a 
feast known as I'anipuaddam. or dhall and rice), 

as moat is not cooked on such occJisions. 

'J'liis ceremony binds the party of the girl to fulfil its 
contract, and al Toacli of it is mot by a heavy fine imposed 
by the caste independently of any damage that may be re- 
covered by action at law- On the night of this day the boy’s 
ri'Iatives rciu lin in the bride’s house; and if any bad 
dreams occur, they would be considered as ill omens requiring 
the engagement to he bi’oken off. Indeed they attach so much 
impoi’tance to oincn.s, that after they reach home the next 
morning, they send information to the bride's house that no 
serpent crossed them on the way, and that while they were 
talking about the matter they did not hoar any pots crack- 
ing or cats quarrelling. 

The ceremony of marriage takes place in the bride- 
groom’s house and lasts four days. 

On the first day styled MoiLilari-iina first 

tiirmei'ic), the boy’s party with the usual accompanirnents 
of fruits and two rupees in cash called Madupn 
earnest ) <j:o to the girl’s house, where the Gaiicja and the 
Gandchari will be awaiting their arrival, and these have to 
assure themselves that the correct amount of money is 
brought and then permit the other presents to be received. 
The gii’l is seated on a plank and presented with the arti- 
cles ; she is attired in the new clothes supplied by the 
bridegroom and then prostrates herself before the head of 
the caste. 

The pandal is erected on the second day. It is support- 
ed by twelve posts of which one is of KaUi plant, being 
styled the milk post and said to be for ensuring continuity 
of the line. The milk post must be cut by either the mater- 
nal uncle of the girl or the girl’s paternal aunt’s son. In 
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their absence the hdlkar or the beadle cuts the tree and 
brings it. It is wrapped round with a washed cloth dyed 
with turmeric ; a Z’an /(•(??«« with a package containing nine 
kinds of grain and a few coins, is tied round it ; 

and it is planted in the nwddle of the pandal. 

The bridegroom is broucht in and besmeared with 
turmeric. In the evening, tlic bride’s party with the bride 
reach the village and halt at a temple The bridegroom’s 
party meet them there, and entertain them with drink. 

Then the bridegi’ooni’s and the bride’s parties 
together go out in a procession to get the vessels for 
the marriage known as Airane (ssd*®) from the priest’s house 
at which the vessels ha vo been kept decorated with drawings 
of ohunara and red earth. The priest is paid one ham 
(4 As. 8 p.) and the pots are taken to the marriage pandal 
and installed in a part of the house. Lamps are 
lighted with oil and Avicks placed in earthen saucers 
brought with these vessels. They have to burn conti- 
nuously during the remaining period of the marriage and 
it is considered a bad omen if they are alloAved to go 
out. 

The chief ceremony called Mvimrta takes place on the 
third day. The bride is smeared with turmeric powder 
by the bridegroom’s party and the biudegroom by the 
bride’s party, and a rice flour cake is waved before each 
to ward off the evil eye. The bridegroom gets shaved 
either really or nominally and the bride gets her nails 
pared. Then they bathe and dross themselves in their 
marriage attire. The bridegroom paints his forehead with 
a golden streak while the bride puts on a latitudinal red 
line of vermilion. The bridegroom goes to the temple 
with married ladies in a procession, in front of which his 
sister carries a box containing the presents to the bride. 
In the temple, after offering cocoanuts to the idol, the bride- 
groom is invested with a sacred string by the priest and 
then he and the bride sit on the marriage seat of planks. 
The hdlkar ties the hankam to the pair. The various 
office-bearers of the caste and others present are given 
tdmbula, and they all return to the marriage pandal. 

The pair then knot together the little fingers of their 
.right hands, over which their parents pour Dhdre (i.e., 
pour milk) in small quantities through a funnel of betel-leaf 
held by the bridal pair. Garlands worn by them are then 
exchanged by the bride and bridegroom. After this 
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Puberty. 


Remarriage 
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they both go to prostrate themselves before the sacred pots 
set lip for puja^ On their way the bridegroom’s sist.. 
bars the passage till he utters the name of his wife. He 
refuses and tries to get off by a promise of giving her a 
cow or some jewel or the first-born daughter in marriage 
to her son. Then follows the ceremony of thrusting the 
hand into a quantity of salt in a vessel. 

On the fourth day the couple are taken in a procession 
to an ant-hill and earth is brought thence to make into 
balls and deposit them near the posts supporting the 
pandal. The posts are painted with the paste of red 
earth by the bride and bridegroom. The bridegroom hands 
over the balls of earth to the bride who keeps them one 
by one at each ]iillar. Then they both go in a pro- 
cession to a. well with married women who carry the 
sacred pots called vl/yvnie. ” The vessels are emptied 
of their contents in the well and arc worshipped once more. 
In tlu' meanwhile the bridegroom turns up some soil 
with a spade or a small plough, while the bride sows some 
jiaddy, or sometimes all the nin(‘ kinds of grain. A mock con- 
versation goes on between the husband and the wife. The 
wife says Ifusband, yon seem t.> hr f ired after hard plough- 
ing, take some Food, and offers him food. The husband 
accepts but does not oat. Tdien the whole party turn 
back to the pandal, which is then dismantled. 

The bride price or tera is one rupee and a half. 

There is no peculiarity in the ceremonies when a girl 
attains puberty except that the headman of the caste and 
others attend on the hist day thereof. There is no regular 
ceremony for the consummation of marriage. The bride- 
groom or liis jiarents present the bride with a new cloth, 
fruitvS, a pdu-faipdri bag and betel leaves and nuts in the pre- 
sence of the elders of the caste. After two meals are over, 
the party of tlu' Imsbaud take the girl to her husband in his 
house and the two can thenceforward live as husband and 
wife. It is stated that the bridegroom need not attend 
these' feasts. 

Marriage of widows is allowed, though as a matter of 
sentiment, they ])pefer a maid to a widow or a divorced 
woman for marrying. There is no rule that a particular 
mimber oL’ days should intervene between the death of 
the liusbaiid and the remarriage, which, however, cannot 
take place iluring the first ten days after his death Re- 
marriage takes place in the widow’s house. The headman, 
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his beadle and other casfeemen are invited. Mai’ried women, 
though they attend, do not take pai't in the ceremonies. 

The bride is helped by widows and marriage has to take 
place in the evenings only. The husband presents a tad of 
gold and a new cloth to her. A widow is not allowed to 
marry her deceased husband’s brother. But she may 
marry as many times as she chooses without thereby sub- 
jecting herself to any censure. 

The tera is the same as for a virgin woman. 

A woman may be divorced for adultery or for reasons Divorce, 
such as want of harmony in the married life, in which 
latter ca.so the partie.s may separate by common consent. 

When a woman has left her husbaml by divorce ob- 
tained from mere whim, she has to pay back his rn.arri- 
ago expenses. An impotent husband can be divorced by 
his wife returning the tali to him, and the woman can 
remarry after paying a fine of Rs. o given to the caste. 

If STich a man does not consent to the dissolution, she has 
only to I’eturn her tdli to the GaiWa and Gauachaii in a 
caste assembly, after which she ceases to bo his wife. 

A woman loses her caste if she misbehaves with any Adultery, 
person of a dilferc'ut caste. A man may with impunity con- 
sort with any woman c.vcept that of a. [m uchutna caste, 
and the issue of such connections ai’c nevertheless Tigalas. 

Adultery is compoundable by the snitdl hue 

to the caste. In cases of adultery within the caste, a 
woman is merely chastised by her husband but does not 
lose her caste, in case she pays a small fine to the community. 

If a woman is turned out by her husband on account of 
adultery, the man who seduced her may keep her as his 
wife, paying a small fine to the husband. Se.xual license 
is condoned if the girl marries the man subsequently, 
but the marriage is celebrated only iii the inferior form 
of IcMike. 

There is no ti'acc of marriage by capture from other 
tribes. 

When a mati dies, his body is carried on a frame of Death core* 
kald or bamboo, the pieces tied together with a rope of 
twisted straw. The body soon after Inang placed on tho 
frame, is washed with warm water, anointed and cleaned 
with soap-iiut. Dasayyas come and repeat T i nun antra 
'Pile body is then taken to the burial ground 
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the mourners accompanying it with the beating of drums 
and cymbals. There a stone is installed to represent Haris- 
chandra and worshipped. Then those that are the vota- 
ries of Siva place dishes of rice and water for the spirit. 
In the fringe of the cloth wrapped round the body, some 
rice is tied up apparently meant for the use of the spirit 
while on its way to the next world. When the body is 
lowered into the grave, some ashes are thrown over it, and 
the (huKla and Ciatiachari each throw a handful of rice and 
then a shovel of earth over it. The body is then duly 
bui’ied and two pies arc placed over a corner of the grave, 
which the toti or village watchman takes for himself, after 
toucliing the four corners of the grave with cakes of cow- 
dung. 


At the spot in tho house where the person died, rice 
and water are kej)t for the spirit. As the principal mourner 
enters the house while retniming from the place of sepul- 
ture, he rolls the vessel ho has carried in his hand at the 
threshold and prostrates himself before the Gau^a and 
Gap4chai‘i, who offei- their condolences. 

On the !lrd, 5th and J2th days, they give food and 
water to tho departed spirit. On the 12th day, the 
priest and the elders of the caste go to a tank and per- 
form purificatory ceremonies. Tho principal mourner 
gets a shav('. He fixes a stick in the earth to represent 
the dead soul, and funei’al cereiuuuies are perfoiuned under 
the direction of a llruhman ju iest. Then the whole party go 
to a temple to get the dooi’s of heaven opened for the 
departed soul. 

The period of Sutaka (mom ning) is twelve days for the 
death of atlult persons and three days for that of children. 
The Vaishnavas observe five days for children. 

During the first year they perform monthly ceremonies 
to propitiate the dead. In succeeding years the whole 
body of deceased ancestors are worshipped on the new- 
year’s-day and the Malialaya now-moon day. 

Social Tigajas are persons of settled habits. They have divid- 

habits. od themselves into sections by the tracts of country inha- 
bited by them, each section called a Kattemaiie 
being undoi- the jurisdiction of a headman or Gauda with a 
council of elders. The different Kattemems are natned after 



TIGALAS. 


Tigala is the Kannada term for a Tamil-speaking 
man. The Ciiste that is known by tliat name call tlieni- 
selves Vanndru or Vahnilaihularnrii 

the descendants of Vanni Ua ja, who, it is said, had 
five sons, the ancestors of the Vanniya caste. Tliey form a 
population of 64,847, of whom 32,98^5 are men iind 31,864 
women. 

The name Vanncru is derived from the Sanskrit Vanhi^ 
fire, and there is a legend to explain the connection, whicdi 
is similar to that of the rise of the Agnikulas from a, sacri- 
ficial fire. In fact, these men say that they are descended 
from one of the Agnikula warriors. They call themselves 
the descendants of Agni .Baiuiiraya 
They are also known as the devott'cs of Dharmaraya, 

worship the oldont of tlic^ Panda, - 
va brothers, as their patron deity, LIsnally tlu^y aro known 
a.s 1\)tada Ti-^alas their chief profession 

is vegetable and other pfjtty gar<lening, and as Arava or 
d'aniil lieddis, or Pallis (i.r., villagers). Gmu/a is the 

title of the headman of the caste and is exclusively borne 
by him. Their earliest home according to tradition is Kan- 
chi-Puram (Conjeverani). 

They talk either Kannada or Tamil. Tliose that talk 
Kannada are tlie earliest immigrants among them into this 
State, and they are found in Tumkur. 

There are two main ondogamons divisions known 
respectively as UfU or Kannada Tv/ala 
and Arava Tigalihov Uluinnardijana VnlilMla 

latter includes some sub-divisions 
who are not pure TigaUis, and who are known as 
Tondramallartt those born of a Tigaki man 

and a Vakkaliga woman, ibjanuidbjavarn 
•those born of a Tigala man and a Avomau of a different 
caste, Kanjavara or people of Con joveram, Vaaniaaru 

and Yeld Tigala those wdio grow Ijetol-viiie. 

S 


Ti galas. 


Language. 


Endogaiu- 
ous divi- 
sions. 
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i’xoganious 

divisions. 


I’orsonal 

mimes. 


UlH Tigaias (Onion Ticjalas) are said to have obtained, 
this curious appellation for the following reason. A 
troupe of Dombars gave an acrobatic performance in a 
village, of which all except Tigaias were invited to 
witness the show. The latter felt insulted and in order to 
outdo the Dombars in their own profession, they construct- 
ed a pole by lashing together onion stalks and made ropes 
by twisting together the filaments of the same frail ma- 
terial, and surpassed the Dombars’ feats of skill, 

'Toiidriimallara arc supposed to be inferior to the pure 
Arava Tigaja and the Agamudis. They all eat together 
though intermarriages are prohibited. 

The caste is broken up into a number of exogamous 
divisions each of which takes its name from a particular 
patron deity, the members believing that they are all con- 
nected by some sort of blood-relationship which distinguish- 
es them from other divisions. * 

They have no hypergamous divisions. 

The priests of Dharmaraya give their children the' 
names of Arjuna, Bhima, Nakula, Sahadeva and Dharma- 
raya, 'I’here is no pcculiai’ity in other names, those of 
gods, places or things being chosen just as in other castes. 
'I'he following are some of the unusual names that have been 
given in this caste : — 

— Pulhijjpa Yarrappa Lanke 

Tuiiikiirayya , Tauilji Ilosahalli 

Yiitaraya Payatauiui and Ya- 

gappa 

Feuialeti.— Hoxnhali Auaiiti 

Tlio Kiunuida section sometimes give opprobrious 
names to children born after loss of other children. 


The class as a whole believe that the spirits of the, 
ehildi'en that died from any accident or from the bad treat- 
ment of the parents, tease the surviving children, and to 

avert such an evil they put on a talisman known as Iraridra" 


* I lie foilowiiig are stated to be the names of exogamous groups : — 
Si, hirdrvij nf iuituo'aiin Lalishm idccaru 

o3,)r32c^^j }: rll((m uiadfivarn ma n^lnuo 

O >Ue-arai i Ldkshmidevara inaurtaiia 
53^j'v2?ri), hidiatinimmjijana Bvdakaffn {^oZ^j 
niul D< (fd araaaiiyadcvara manetana 



Vljuia ^ith some inscpiption in it round the 

' neck of their children. 

Adoption is recognised by the caste. It is not neces- Adoption, 
^sary that the boy to be adopted should belong to the same 
stock as the adopting father’s. A sister’s son or a son of 
the wife’s sister can bo adopted. The boy’s status for mar- 
riage remains exactly as it was before adoption. The ar- 
rangement seems to be intended mainly to keep up the 
continuity of the family to which tia* hoy is adopted. The 
\dopted person is not proliibited from espousing the* 
laughter of the adopting father in marriage. In some 
Families, adopted children n,vo not allowed to perform the 
Funeral obsecpiics for tlieir adopted ])arents. 

Marriages are arranged by tlie parents or other Mania'j^c. 
elders in most cases. Hoys are married generally after 
hey are sixteen years of age. The bride need not neces- 
sarily be younger than tlie bridegroom. Exchange of 
laughters is recognised but discouraged on account of 
:ho superstition that one of tlie married couple meets Avith 
)a<l luck. It is common to take more than one wife; 

)ut tliore is no trace of polyandry and the idea strikes tliese 
non as revolting. Family descent is traced through males. 

Marriage is |)rohibited between two agnate cousins how- 
3ver remot(? theii* relationship may bo. VVitli regard to the 
)ther relations for marriage, there is no pocnliarity in the 
Jaste. Two sisters may bo taken as wives either simultane- 
)usly or at different times by a person or by two brothers. 

A girl is married generally not later than twelve. If 
die girl is already of the proper age, she begins to live with 
ler husband after the lapse of the first Gauid festival after 
narriage. If the girl is yet too young, they wait till she 
attains her age of puberty before consummating the inar- 
nage. A woman is not compelled to marry at any cost. If 
die chooses to remain single, she need not undergo any 
nock marriage with trees or swords, or dedicate herself to 
iny god. 

If the stars corresponding to the names of the parties Marriaf,^e 
igree, a day is fixed and the boy’s party with some marri- Ceremonies. 
3d women come to the girl’s house with cocoanuts, 
plantains, betel leaves and nuts and turmeric and himknma 
Dowder. The c.istemen are invited to be present, but the 
iieadrnan of the caste and the Ganachari need not 

3 e there necessarily. The foreman in the assembly moots 
the subject, and the maternal uncle of the girl gives the 
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consent. This is said to be due to the preferential right the 
maternal uncle himself has to the hand of the girl. If a 
marriage is performed without such consent, a panchdyati is 
held on liis complaint in the presence of the caste headman 
and the Gaiiachari, and the delinquent is fined. »Such 
cases are however rare. When the maternal uncle gives 
his consent, the promise between the contracting parties is 
ratified by the exchange of betel leaves and nuts and by 
the utterance of the words “ The girl is ours, the boy is 
yours ” or “ The boy is ours and the girl is yours ” on each 
side. 'I'he articles brought are then presented to the girl 
by her mother and relatives, and the day ends with a 
feast known as Pnrupusdfhim or dhall and rice), 

as meat is not cooked on such occasions. 

This ceremony binds the party of the girl to fulfil its 
contract, and a I /reach of it is met by a heavy fine imposed 
by tlio caste independently of any damage tliat may be re- 
covered by action at law* On the night of this day the boy’s 
relatives roiuiin in the bride’s house; and if any bad 
dreams occur, tliey would be considered as ill omens requiring 
the eugageuient to be broken off. Indeed they attach so much 
importance to omens, that after they reach home the ne.xt 
morning, they send information to the bride’s house that no 
serpent crossed them on the way, and that while they were 
talking about the matter they did not hear any pots crack- 
ing or cats quarrelling. 

The ceremony of marriage takes place in the bride- 
groom’s house and lasts four days. 

On the first day styled Mudilariahia fipgt 

turmeric), the boy’s party Avith the usual .accompaniments 
of fruits and two rupees in cash called Madiipu 
e.arnest') go to the girl’s house, where the Gauda and the 
Ganachari will be awaiting their arrival, and these have to 
assure themselves that the correct amount of money is 
brought and then permit the other presents to be received. 
The girl is seated on a plank and presented with the arti- 
cles ; she is attired in the now clothes supplied by the 
bridegroom and then ])rostrates herself before the head of 
the caste. 

The pandal is erected on the second day. It is support- 
ed by twelve posts of which one is of Knjli plant, being 
styled the milk post and said to be for ensuring continuity 
of the line. The milk post must bo cut by either the mater- 
T>n1 nude of the crirl or the ffirl’s oatemal aunt’s son. In 



their absence the hdlJcar or the beadle cuts the tree and. 
brings it. It is wrapped round with a washed cloth djod 
with turmeric ; a kankava with a package containing nine 
kinds of grain and a few coins, is tied round it ; 

and it is planted in the middle of the pandal. 

The bridegroom is bronfflit in and besmeared with 
turmeric. In the evening the bride’s party with the bi ide 
X’each the village and halt at a tc'mplo. 'I’lie bridegroom’s 
party meet them there, and entertain them with drink. 

Then the bridegroom’s and the bride’s parties 
together go out in a procession to get the vessels for 
the marriage known as Airanr (sstJsS) from the priest’s house 
at which the vessels have been kept decorated with drawings 
of chunam and i*ed earth. The priest is paid one liana 
(4 As. 8 p.) and the pots arc taken to the marriage pandal 
and installed in a part of the house. Lamps are 
lighted with oil and wicks placed in earthen saucers 
brought with these vessels. They have to Inirii conti- 
nuously during the remaining period of the marriage and 
it is considered a bad omen if they are allowed to go 
out. 

The chief ceremony called Mvliurto. takes place on the 
third day. The bride is smeared with turmei-ic powder 
by the bridegroom’s party and the bridegi’oom by the 
bride’s party, and a rice flour cake is waved before each 
to ward ofi^ the evil eye. The bridegroom gets shaved 
either really or nominally and the bride gets her nails 
pared. Then they bathe and dress themselves in their 
marriage attire. The bridegroom paints his forehead with 
a golden .streak while the bride puts on a latitudinal I’ed 
line of vermilion. The bridegroom goes to the temple 
with married ladies in a procession, in front of which his 
sister carries a box containing the presents to the bride. 
In the temple, after offering cocoanuts to the idol, the bride- 
groom is invested with a sacred string by the priest and 
then he and the bride sit on the marriage seat of planks. 
The kolkar ties the kankana to the pair. The various 
office-bearers of the caste and others present are given 
tdmbula, and they all return to the marriage pandal. 

The pair then knot together the little fingers of their 
right hands, over which their parents pour Dhdre (i.e., 
pour milk) in small quantities through a funnel of betel-loaf 
held by the bridal pair. Garlands worn by them are then 
exchanged by the bride and bridegroom. After this 
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they both go to prostrate tliemselves before the sacred pots 
set up for pnjn. On their way the bridegroom’s sist.. 
bars the passage till he utters the name of his wife. » He 
refuses and tries to get off by a promise of giving her a 
cow or some jewel or the first-born daughter in marriage 
to her son. 'I'hoti follows the ceremony of thrusting the 
hand into a quantity of salt in a vessel. 

On the fourth day the couple are taken in a procession 
to an ant-hill and earth is brought thence to make into 
balls and deposit them near the posts supporting the 
pandal. The posts are painted with the paste of rod 
earth by the bride and bridc'grooin. The bridegroom hands 
over the balls of earth to the bride who keeps them one 
by one at each pillar. Then they both go in a pro- 
cession to a well with married women who carry the 
sacred pots called “yliranr. ” The vessels arc einptied 
of their contents in the well and are worshipped once more. 
In the meanwhile the bridegroom turns u]) some soil 
with a spade or a small plough, while the bride sows some 
paddy, or sometimes all the nim' kinds of grain. A mock con- 
vensation goes on between tlu' husband and the wife. 'I’he 
wife says “ llusband, you seem ti' be tired after hard plough- 
ing, take some food, ” and oilers him food, f ho husband 
accepts but docs not eat. Then the whole party turn 
back to the pandal, which is then dismantled. 

Tera. The bride price or /.mi is one rupee and a half. 

Pnboity. There is no peculiarity in the ceremonies when a girl 

attains puberty except that the headman of the caste and 
othei's attend on the last day thereof, 'riiere is no regular 
eoremouy for the consummation of marriage. The bride- 
groom or his parents pro.sent the bride with a new cloth, 
fruits, a jidn-Htipdrl bag and betel leaves and nuts in the pre- 
sence of the elders of the caste. After two meals are over, 
the party of the h.usbaud take the girl to her husband in his 
house and the two can thenceforward live as husband and 
Avife. .It is stated that the bridegroom need not attend 
these feasts. 

Remarriage Marriage of widows is allowed, though as a matter of 
sentiment, they ]irefer a maid to a widow or a divorced 
woman for marrying. There is no rule that a particular 
number of days should intervene between the death of 
the husband and the remarriage, which, however, cannot 
take plr.ce dui'iug the first ten days after his death Re- 
mavriage takes place in the widow’s house. The headman, 
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his beadle and other castemen are invited. Married women, 
though they attend, do not take part in the ceremonies. 

The bride is helped by widows and marriage has to take 
place in the evenings only. The husband presents a tali of 
gold and a new cloth to her. A widow is not allowed to 
marry her deceased husband’s brother. But she may 
marry as many times as she chooses without thereby sub- 
jecting herself to atiy censure. 

The tera is the same as for a vii’giu woman. 

A woman ruiiy bo divorced for adultery or foi‘ reasons Divorce, 
such as want of harmony in the married life, in which 
latter case the parties may .se})arate by common consent. 

When a Avoman has left her husband by divorce ob- 
tained from mere whim, she has to pay back his marri- 
age expenses. An ini])Otent husband can be divorced by 
his wife returning the tali to him, and the woman can 
retnarry after paying a fine of Rs. o given to the caste. 

If such a man does not consent to the dissolution, she has 
only to return her tdli to tho Gau‘hi and Ganachari in a 
caste assembly, after wliich she ceases to bo bis wife. 

A woman loses her (aiste if sbe misbebaves with any Adultery, 
person of a different caste, A man may with impunity con- 
sort witii any woman e.xce])t that of n junichuma caste, 
and the issue of such connections are nevertheless 'I'igalas. 

Adultery is conipouiidable by the payment of a small fine 
to the caste. In cases of adultery within the caste, a 
woriiau is merely chastised by her husband but does not 
lose her caste, in case she pays a small fine to tho community. 

If a woman is turned out by her Inisband on account of 
adultery, the man who seduced her may keep hei* as his 
Avife, paying a small fine to the luisliand. Sexual license 
is condoned if the girl marries the man subsequently, 
but tho marriage is celebrated only in tho inferior form 
of kMUic. 


There is no trace of marriage by capture from other 
tribes. 

When a man dies, his body is carried on a frame of Reath cere- 
kaili or bamboo, the ])ieces tied together with a rope of 
twisted straw. The body soon after being placed on the 
frame, is washed Avith Avarrn water, anointed and cleaned 
with soap-nut. Dasayyas come and repeat T i ramantra 
'I’he body is then taken to the burial ground 



tlie mourners accompanying it with the beating of drums 
and cymbals. Tliereui stone is installed to represent EJaris- 
cliandra and worshipped. Then those that are the vota- 
ries of Siva place dishes of rice and water for the spirit, 
[n tlie fringe of the clotli wrapped round the body, some 
rice is tied np apparently meant for tln^ use of the spirit 
while on its w^ay to the next world. When the body is 
lowered into the grave, some ashes ai’e thrown over it, and 
the (iaiida and (lan-aehari c'.ach throw n handful of rice and 
then a siiovel of earth over it. The body is then duly 
huri('(l and two pies are placed over a corner of the grave, 
whiclj tlie tdti or village watchman rakes for himself, after 
toucdiing the four eorm^s of the grave with cakes of cow- 
dung. 


Ai tlie s])ot in the house wlicre the person died, rice 
and water an.' kc^pt for tlu' spirit. As the principal mourner 
enters th(‘- house while returning from the place of sepul* 
ture, he rolls tlu' vessel hi.‘ has carried in his hand at the 
thn^shold and iirostrates hirnsedf before the (jauda and 
Ga^iachari, wlio offei* their condolonct's. 

On the drd, otli and J2th days, they givi' food and 
water to the depart ( hI spirit. On the 12th day, the 
y)]aest. and tin' elders of tlu“ caste go to u tank and per- 
Foi'in pnriticaLory cin*emonii‘s. ddio [iriiuupal mourner 
gets a shavt'. IL' fixes a stick in the ('arth to represent 
ih(' (h'ad soul, and I’liin'ral (un'emonii's are performed under 
tlu^ dirirtion of a Brahman jiriest. ''riien the whole party go 
(o a, t('ni])le to get tlu* doors of heaven opened for the 
deptirted soul. 

The period of SiUoku (inourning) is twelve days for the 
(hxith of adult [lorsons and tlirei* days for that of children. 
The Vaishnavas observe live days for children. 

During the lirst year they perform monthly ceremonies 
to propitiate tlic dead. In succeeding years the whole 
body of deceased ancestors are worshipped on the new- 
year’s-day and the Mahdlaya new-moou day. 

Tigalas arc ])ersons of settled habits, l^ioy have divid- 
ed themselves into sections by the tracts of country inha- 
by them, each section called a Kaftoaane 

being under the jurisdiction of a headman or Gaiida with a 
council of elders, The different Kattevumes are named after 
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SALE. 


SAle ia ii general term applied to a group of Name and 

castes who are connected with weaving as their profession, origin. 

It comes from the Sanskrit SdlUia (weaver) and its Kanna- 
da equivalent is Neyige which name is sometimes 

applied to them. The term Setti is used as a title besides 
the usual honorific terras of and Ayya 

for males and A'inm.( and Aid'd ir females. 

Some learned in the rules guiding their society have recently 
adopted the title of Sdstri tluit is, learned' in the 

Sastras, but this is by no means common. 

To account for their origin it is given out tliat in 
order to clothe the nakedness of people in the world, 

Siva coininissioned Mai*kandeya to perforin a sacrifice, and 
one Bhavana Rishi came out of the holy fire, holding a 
lotus flower {padma in in’s hand. He married two 
wives Brasannavati and Bhadravati, daughters of Siirya 
(the Sun) and had a hundj’cd and one sons, who all took 
to weaving cloth out of the fibr(‘ of the lotus flower for 
men to wear, and became the progenitors of the one 
hundred and one gdtrns of this caste. God Surya being 
pleased with what they did gave ■ them a fifth Veda 
called Badma Veda ; and so men of this caste 

give out that they belong to Padma Sakha and Markandeya 
Sutra, analogous to tlie sakhas, sutras and gotras of the 
Brahmans. 

They p ofess to have hven following all the religious 
rites prescribed for Brahmans, till in the beginning of the 
Kali age, one of their caste named Padmaksha declined to 
reveal the virtues of a miraculous gem which Brahma had 
given to their caste, to Ganapati wlu' sought to learn the 
secret which they had been enjoined to keep, and who on 
his wish not being gratified cursed them to tall from their 
high status. It is said however that one Parabralimamtirti 
born in Srir6ma Agraliara pleased Ganapati by bis tapai$^ 

ii 
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and got the curse removed, so that after 5000 years of the 
kali-yuga, they should regain their lost position. This 
Parabrahmamurti otherwise known as Padmabhavacharya, 
it is said, redistributed tho caste into ninety-six gotras 
arrang(jd in eight groups, and established four Maih^is 
with gurus for them. 

Tho age and origin of this story cannot be ascer- 
tained. It may have been meant to explain the name 
l^admasale given to them; and many of these castes have 
been busy since the advent of the Census in discovering 
tlioir long-lost pedigrees.’’^ 

ddie^y have a tradition which says that they emigrated 
ffom Vijayanagar territory, in particular from Harnpe, the 
head-cjuarters of that empire, during the time of Ivempe 
Ganda. 

Persons of the Padmasale section speak Telngu and 
tliose of Pattusalo and Sakunasidc^ s})eak Kannada. 
Su(di of tliein, liow’over, as, live in the purely dYdugu or 
the pnr(‘ly Kannada parts of llie State speak the language 
j)rovalent tlioi*ein. 

In this category are includcM! a number of tribes wdio 
(‘at w itii one another but are not allowed to intermarry. 
Tliey form a population numbering 11,000. ddio princi['jd 
of them are : — 

ViiilniiL^alr . . 

Sid aiKisalc . , 

ddie origin of these sub-divisions is not clea]‘. All of 
them have a common tradition conctuming their descent 
Fi‘oni jMarkamk'ya, the weaver of the gods. Phavana Rishi 
is believed to be the man who invented weaving. Padmasale 
is the most important division. Pattusale, corrupted into 
y\n//(.sc//r, are the people who weave silk cloths. Most of 
them have been (*onverted into Lingayatism. The Sa- 
kuiiasales seem to be later iniinigraiits, and the meaning 
of the term is not known. 

* .Ml*. Stuart lius tlie following note as regards the origin of the 
easte : - ciaini lo be the ui "r'^uidants of tlie sage named Mrl- 

“ ka^'.dn, the weaver of the gods. Their original house appears to have 
“ been the Andhra country from whence a section of the Saliyas was 
^invited l)\ the Chola king, Rajaraja i*, after the union of the 
l!;*‘Slcin riialukyti and Chola dynasties Census Report of Madras 
for ilso. 
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The Lingayats of this community say that “ the 
whole Sdle formerly wore the Linga ; but a house having 
been possessed by a devil, and this sect having been called 
upon to cast him out, all their prayers were of no avail. 

At length ten persons, having thrown aside the Linga 
and offered up their supplications to Vishnu, they succeeded 
in expelling the enemy ; and ever afterwai'ds followed the 
worship of this god, in which they have been imitated 
by many of their brethern.”* The men that so separated 
themselves are said to be PadtmmleH. It is hoAvever 
more likely that the Liugayats are the persons that separat- ' 
ed from the main body. 

The caste is furthei- divided into a number of oxoga- 
inous divisions, denoted by family names, with which are 
associated also the names of some Risliis. There are a 
hundred and one of such different families ; some bear names 
of familiar objects, but it is difficult to find out the significa- 
tion of many nairu'S. A list of the family names is given 
in the appendix. 

There ate no hyiiergamous divisions in the caste. 

When the wife is pregimnf, the husband is not allowed Birth cere- 
to carry a dead body or to take part in building a house, monies. 
The ceremonies oltsorved after birth are the same as in 
other castes of similar standing. The Lingayats invite the 
Jangama priest to tie a Linga to the child. On the sixth 
day, a spot in the house is washetl with cow-dung, and an 
eight-sided figure is drawn on it with Vlhhiiti powder, at 
each corner of wliich a tdinhiUa and are kept. 

The father of the child then worships a Linga, wasliing it 
with sugar, honey, milk and ghee. The Jangama repeats 
mantras. A Linga, is then tied to the child’s arm, with a 
thread composed of one hundred and eight lines twisted 
together. Then the priest touches the child with the toe 
of his right foot and hands it over to the mother. 

Among the other sections of the caste, the child and 
the mother are bathed on the eleventh day, and a caste 
dinner is given and in the night married women are invit- 
ed, who put the child in the cradle after pnja to a Piifdri 
(cow-dung cone) meant to represent God Ganesa. A 
round stone is first put into the cradle and rocked to 


* Buchanan’s Journey Ihrougli Mysore, Vol. I., p. 178. 
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Adoption. 


Marriage, 


the tune of songs; it is then removed and the child is put 
into the cradle. * 

The Lingayats generally give names after Siva, 
while the non-Lingayat portion adopt the names of both 
Vishnu and Siva. As in other castes, the names of the 
deceased ancestors of the family are adopted and in villages, 
the consulting of a soothsayer for suggesting an appropriate 
name is not uncommon. 

Adoption is practised. 1'he adopted boy must come 
from the same gotra as the adoptive father’s. A sister’s 
son cannot be adopted. The boy taken in adoption is pro- 
hibited from marrying in the exogamons division of both 
the families. A boy cannot be adopted after he has mar- 
ried. The ceremony observed is that the natural parents 
hand over the boy to the adopting parents formally before 
an assembly of the castemen, after previously taking off 
his waist thread. Geneixilly lie is given a new name. A 
general dinner is then given, and the natural jiarcmf-s arc 
])res(^nted with som(‘ clothes by the adoptive father. 

Marriages are generally infant, hnt adult marriages 
may take place. No sort of penalty is imposed if the girl 
is not married before the age of pid^erty. IMiey liave no 
system of marrying their girls to swords, trees or dedicating 
them to temples. 

Girls are married generally between ten and twelve 
years of age. There seems to be no serious harm if a woman 
remains unmarried all her life, but it appears that such a 
case has not been actually heard of. 

After marriage, the girl remains with her parents 
until the marriage is consummated after puberty. The con- 
summation of marriage may take place any day wiUiin sixteen 
days after the first signs of puberty. But if it is postponed, 
they have to select some auspicious day according to the 
positions of the stars. Marriages are arranged for and 
brought about by the parents of the parties or other elders. 
Exchange of daughters is permitted, but it is nob popular 
owing to the belief that one couple prospei*s while the 
other fails. Polygamous luarriagos are allowed but 
monogamy is the rule. Polyandry is unknown. 

• The idtM of introducing a stone as a child in such ceremonies 
seems to be to symbolise a wish that the real child should be as strong 
aini as long-lived as sucli an object. 
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A.S regards the selection of brides, they choose by pre- 
ference either an elder sister’s or a paternal ancle’s or a 
tnateriial uncle’s daughter. Padmasales do not marry their 
younger sister’s daughter. The rest of the sub-divisions have 
no such restriction. A man may marry two sisters at differ- 
ent times, and it is said that a wife’s sister cannot be mar- 
ried when the wife is alive. Two brotliers may take in 
marriage two sisters, the elder marrying the elder, the 
youngep the younger sister. 

Some days, it may be months, before a marriage, the 
preliminary agreement called Vakkdka Sdstra (tlie ceremony 
of betehnuts) takes place, in tlio presence of the village 
elders. Tlie biddegroom’s father goes to the bride’s house 
and expresses his desire to take the girl in marriage for 
his son, and they exchange tamlnilas as a token of c.onsent, 
and the village officers, tlie astrologer and others assem- 
jbled are given fdmimhtit as witnesses. 

It is said that the promise so made is irrevocable -and 
its breaking entails the displeasure of the caste people, who 
impose a line in ('onsequence. Hut the occurrence of an 
ill omen or other event supposed to be token divine dis- 
approval is regarded as a sufficient excuse for breaking it, 
and the other party can only ask to be compensated for 
any loss sustained. 

The marriage ceremonies last for four days. The 
first day is known as God’s feast or entertainment in honor 
of ancestors, analogous to Ndndi-Srdddha among Brahmans. 
In the evening of that day, a marriage pandal is set up with 
either a l^driodh ) or a Roujintutut peepul 

tree) branch, for the mitkpod. This twig has to be brought by 
the maternal uncle of the girl who gets a present of a hana 
(4 As. 8 p.) for his trouble. 

^ On the second day, the bridegroom puts on the sacred 
thread before the marriage proper. The ceremonies ob- 
served this day are the same as in other castes. Among 
some Sales, the bridegroom, leaves the house feigning anger 
and sits in a temple. A procession, from the bi ide’s house 
with a mock bride, a boy disguised asa bride, goes to him and 
brings him to the mai-riage pandal, after which the other 
ceremonies take place. A Brahman Purohitora Jangama 
repeats some lucky versos and makes the 

bridegroom tie the tdli to the bride. Then dhdre and the 
kfvikana -tying take place. The couple retire into the house 
holding each other by the hand and going round the milk 



Puberty. 


Widow 
marriage 
and divorce. 

Adultery. 


Dentil cere- 
inonie.s. 


post. They have a general dinner for the caste, and the 
couple sit to eat out of a common plate (bhiima, «^^). 
The tying of the tdli to the bride by the bridegroom and 
the pouring of milk into the closed hands of the bride an4 
bridegroom by the priest and the elders of the caste are 
the essential portions of the ceremony. 

The hist day calleil Ndyaodli is dedicated to the 

worsliip of the ant-hill and the carrying of earth therefrom, 
and the i-emoval of the marriage pandal. 

The presence of a Brahman priest is not indispensable 
but in most cases he is called in to offer certain invocations 
at the time. The bride price in this caste is Rs. 2.5. A 
widower is not required to pay anything liigher for his 
second marriage. 

When a girl attains ])uberty she is considered impure 
for three days and is kept in a shed of green leaves. In the 
evening the usual congregations of the married women 
are held and the distribution to them of turmeric, kun- 
kuma and ixiunitpurl takes place. 1'lv girl is bathed on 
the fourth day and is admitted into the house. From the 
sixth day, the relatives of the girl including the parents of 
her husiiand give her presents doing what is known as 
()iiiij6 to her. If the girl is already married, the 

consummation of the marriage takes place if possible be- 
fore the 16th day ; but in the case of girls who are married 
after puberty, some time is allowed to elapse before the 
consummation comes off. 

Widow marriage is not alioAved. A wife guilty of 
adultery may be divorced, but divorced woman cannot 
remarry. 

Adultery is looked upon with severity but is compound- 
able with a fine levied upon the culprits. Part of the fine 
goes towards the worship of their patron deity. 

Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated and 
subsequent marriage with a lover though of the same 
caste is not recognized as condoning sucli fault. They 
have no traditions regarding capture of wives from other 
tribes. 

They bury the dead with the head turned towards the 
South. During Sutalai (pollution) for the dead, they abstain 
from .sweets and milk ; and do not perform any auspicious 
ceremonies or take part in festive or other social gather- 
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ings. The Lingayat S^les carry* dead bodies in a vimdna 
tviid bury it in a sitting posture. They ob- 
serve no pollution. But among the non-Lingayat SAles 
the agnates observe pollution for 12 days for the death 
of adults, three days for the death of children and of a 
daughter’s son. They do not perform Kdlasraiha, but 
on the Mahalaya day, they give presents to Brahmans 
of uncooked provisions with some money known as 
(iffa (^) and they offer lar).)nyti (libations) of 'Water to 
the deceased ancestors. 

They do not take outsiders into their caste. 

They profess to be vegetarian in food and to eschew 
spirituous licpiors, but it is not unusual for thorn to indulge 
in both with the connivance of theiv fellow castemen. Their 
chief profession is weaving witli the allied one of dyeing. 
Many are also merchants, jewellers, carpenters or other 
skilled artisans. A very few follow agriculture. 'IMve learned 
professions are hardly represented among them though 
many of them know how to read and write. 

The members of the caste follow the Hindu Law of 
inheritance. 1'ho dcicisions of their tribal councils in the 
matter of property are respected but are not binding. They 
have no trials by ordo-il ; an oath taken in a temple is of 
course considered to bo a greater safeguard than usual 
that the witness is speaking the truth. 

The caste contains worshippers of both Siva and 
Vishnu who are to be distinguished by the different marks 
on the forehead. The goddess of their special cult is 
Chaudesvari, which is a sylvan deity located in groves. 
They also worship all the village gods. There is nothing 
peculiar with them regarding the worship of the inanimate 
objects and in the superstitious beliefs regarding the spirits 
surviving death and their powers for good and evil over 
human beings. 

Their belief in sorcery, oraches, etc., is similar to tliosc 
of Koniatis and other tribes. 


General 

character- 

istics. 


Inheritance 


Religion 
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APPENDIX. 


ainily name. 

Eponymous liei’o 
or Guru. 

Meaning of term. 

Bajm 

Purisha Rishi 





Baitini 

Suka 



(<.>^) 


BdUffi 

Twashtru 

Oart 




Hmi^a 

Mrikancleya 





B(ntd(nui 

Vidliu 


(eOoaW) 

(W 


Baku 

Sauiiaka 

Dagger 




liodn 

Manasvi 



(5S»j5?o^) 


li((Jj(( 

Sindliii 





Hal (ihluui I’ll 

Pachvin 



(sisti^r) 


fl/u’i i 

Jliaroola 

Drum 

(e?^o) 



he((<i 

Vakava 

Mountain 

(eSfcj^ 

(5:?=5^o:^j 


Bhoga 

Rishidliara 


(«($</»( ns) 



Byrmunri 

I^ranoliiva 


(ta^dsSwo) 

^jJ^oeSd) 


BMnia 

Vrisha 





Baiidari 

Amban'sha 

Temple servant 

(OoisSb) 

(«9oB)etBt) 

Ohariigv 

Nai'ada 

Hem of the garment 







Family name. 

Ei)onymous hero 

Meaning of f erm. 

or Giiru. 


Glmkhx 

V^lakhilya 

Bark 

W) 

(awiO*^) 


Ghappa 

Mandav3'a 



(dsortsj^) 


0 him vein 

Vasishta 



(■«<*») 


GheUalu 

Agastya 


(2#4jW) 

■(«»^95) 


(^lipppvr 

Gowtama 



- (rrvSsii) 


Ohauntf 

Dlianan^aya 





Glduf>i<ii.iijnhi 

Swaviimbu 

'Pnmariiul seed 




1 U’rarrdii 

Daksliii. 


(d?dd\) 

W 


niuirmdrara tn 

Bralmiari«hi 

Name of a place 

(^dJJTrfcJo) 



Ditfdl 

Madhurishi 





Durga 

Sramsi 

Fortress or hill fort 

(c?or<r) 

(?J^) 


( !a4(famif 

Koundilya 

, (Ml in 




G6ilu 

Sriyatsa 

Nail 

{fJtVfy) 



Oopi 

Vyasa 

A kind of earth of 


(»^) 

yellow color 

Gujjdri 

Kousila 

Dwarf 

(rfc«^0) 

(w^9w) 


Gtin4alv 

Digv^sa 



(ans^?j) 


/t urramn 

Paimdrikii 

Horse 

(rinttjiiii) 





lU 


fiamily name. 

Eponymous hero 
or Oruru. 

Meaning of toi’in. 

(jbrantla \ 


A kind of plant 

f 

Janagd [ 

Kutsu 


(ajrSrt) 1 

W 


(lanchigudlii 

Puttarishi 


Guvvalv 'I 

1 

(hijitht [ 


Sparrows 

Bbaratlii 



(sfSnja) 

Bungles 

Jini'n 

Mesliajatlia 

A deer 




Kandalam 

Rnrnkslia 





Kayatti 

Sfhlii 


(w^aSd^) 

(sfszSo) 


l\(njijrif(fU(’ 

Pnlaf^tya 

Name of a place 




A f'lielia 

Suttslia 





Kup/fd 

Piiniriislia 

Manure' liea[) 




Kydtha 

Yacliirishi 





KaripH i 

Upendra 


(’B'eSiS) 

(voSjtoiSj) 


KinxjdU! 

^ ' 

(^aro-i ya 


(^oTiS>j 

^nsJ^r^ooo) 


Kota 

Kapili 





Kydharesi 

Kun^Jali 





Kosalu 

V^datania 
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Family name. 

Eponymous 

hero Meaning of term. 


or Guru. 

Koh’ku 

Pravrisha 

Bandicoot 




Maham 

Sukirthi 



(7<j3^3F) 


Mancharln 

Viirahvasa 





Myadain 

Vurjiswa 


(sSotrto) 

(5Se3r?«^) 


Mamujuputi 

(*iin\ ava 

DruuKstick 




MyaJcalu 

Sul. .1 

(ioilt 




Mara 

Atri 

- 




Mxihlii ri 

^I’ukshi 


(S?0rfJ8^6) 



Mni'i'ptiHi 

(John 

Name ol* a place 


^ 7ij 30 1 


Afdiijin/n 

Sin M lily ti 





NaUaum 

Saiifttidi 


(^g;SS00) 



■Vallajjonff/u 

Dcynaka 

• 




\ili or iS hknla 

llliarpava 

ludigo 

or 


f": .7N- > 

\rnriri 

' Pritlivi 


or 



N nay am u 



(Scy5>0 or c3^cdool)o) j 


Vaiadimi 

Piu'asitui 


(jsaasp) 



Paiiimili 

Nisluiata 


(«iaS)o«) 
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Family name. Eponymon.s hero Meaning of term. 

OP Gijpn. 


Panaganli 

' Afirama 

(jJsJrtoU) 


.. 

Palapdd 


Niyanti 

'or 


Pcga'hi 1 

(sSrtrtj 


(JicfiboS) 

Ptilahiwhi 




Kaunindala 

Poi'itcJlO.lll J 

(■a'rfoorfw) 

pntu. 


A treya 




Pr()fJaih) 

fh(f ui 

Hltrign 



Parinti 


Kanndila 

(jiosyj) 



Wthimar 

i 

( Miokrida 




Pal.alcalapalli 

Kousika 

(^OffVtSiSl) 


Pahhiti 


Markandcya 



(siJS^oiftab) ^ 

Patligovdl n 

Bliargava 


V- 

Pedukooru 

Raghu 


(d?>o) 

P alar am 

M^rioha 

(jiosrfo) 


(S*»0t8^) 

Siidd 


Rikshibha 

(?Jj»n9) 



Siripi ^ 



i* 

Rishyasrinya 

Sllam J 



A herb 


Tlo-hiifTnloi' 


Name of a place 
Do 
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Family name. 


Eponymous hero Meaning of term, 
or Gum. ■ 


Snitani 

Brihatti 


Wi) 

Soma 

Brisista 


(W 

SaviJra 

Bhikslm 



SndatKipalli 

Siibliikslin 

^7iv^Srisi^'j 


Sdnwdhi 

SoiniHilyji 



Sdmd 

Vaidhjitri 



8n)ip<tl,ii 

Bhaiiulvaja 

(7j:d^ew) 


Srii'dniii 

Parasara 



.1. f/ivfiMv 

(®s^nre) 

Td(lipafri 

Dlirilrarislii 



Tniigon^lu 

Sraslitari.slii 



Tf'ida 

Chandrarislii 



Tadri 

Cbaiiava 

(•9^) 

TarvnUanti ^ 

^K#RJd) 


1 Durvasa 

Tummft 1 
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KILLEKYATAS. 


The Ivijjekyatas are a wandering tribti of pioturo Heading 
showmen found scattered all over the ytate. 'I'hey are also 
known locally as Shillekyatas, Bomhc AtiuJa nariinw^ 

7 ^j$o 85 odosic^j. Another section of them who fish in rivers 
are known as Buriide Bostas, i.c., Bestas, or fishermen of 
dry gourds, on account of their using dry gourds to swim 
in water while fishing. They are Mahrattas l>y origin and 
use that language as their home tongue, d’hcy are well 
built, fair and tall, but the fishing section arc rathoi* sloven- 
ly in their dress, black and stuntei I in growth. The last 
Census flOOl) shows tliem to be about 1,000 in ])opnlation 
made up of 37d males and nearly twif'o as many females, 
but there is reason to believe that this is a result of faulty 
enumeration, and they form a larger section, and the dis- 
parity between the se.xes cannot be so great. 

Ki||ekyata means a mischievous ini]). Kith or ^^ 2 ^) Hr'unngs 
meaning mischievous and hjdtn, imp or a crooked fellow." 
Whenever they perform their shows, after the usual offer- 
ing of prayers to (lanapati and Sarasvati, they e.xhibit 
a doll of fantastic appearance. Jet black in colour, with 
tilted nose, dishevelled hair, flowing beard, protruding lips, 
pot-belly anti crooked hands and legs. 'Phis figure, 
which is known as the Killekyata, is accompanied by his 
wife Bangarakka, which is equally hideous in a[)[)earance. 

Both these figures represent the buffoons of the perform- 
ance, and keep the audience amused with rutle jests 
and indecent jokes. The whole e.xhibition has come 
to be known as the play of Killekyata, and the name has 
thence passed to the caste itself. With reference to this 
profession they are also known as marionette dancers. 
Boramalata-Viijl'i ( in Telugii and Togalu- 
bombeyavaru (ifv'iriyjrfjsi'zJcdorfGoj in Kannada. Another 
section have altogether given up this trade, and taken to 
fishing; and they arc on that account styled Burude- 
Bestas 

They style themselves Datyeru, but the origin of this 
term cannot be traced. In the adjoining districts of the 
Bombay Presidency they are known by the name of Katbus. 

E 
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Language. 


Origin. 


They have no titles, but the visual honorific suffixes 
Ay)pa, Ayya and Anna for males and Arnma and Akka for 
females are used ; but genei’ally they are addressed with- 
out these suifixes by persons of higher castes. 

Killekyatas always speak Mahratti among themselves, 
but they know the language c£ the locality where they 
live. One section of the caste, namely, Uodda Togalu 
Bombeyatadavaru, know how to read and write Telugii 
and enact their plays in that language, repeating verses 
from tlie Bharata or Kamayaiia. 

Killekyatas are immigrants into the State from the 
Mahratta Country to which they are believed to have 
come from the north cnther from Kolhapur or Satara.* 
The following appears in the Bijapiir Gazetteer t about 
them : — “ They appear to have long belonged to the district 
as they have no tradition of having moved from any other 
country. The oldest paper tliat has been found in their 
possession is a deed or Sanuad dated the month of KdrtiV 
or October- November of 980 Fasli, that is, A.D. 1520, in 
the reign of the second King of Bijapur. They claim de- 
scent from a Kshatriya, who is said to have followed Panda- 
vas in their wanderings after the loss of their kingdom.’^ 

They were originally Maliratta Okkaligas following 
the i)rofession of agriculture. It is said that one of their 
women became intimate with a- man of the Goldsmith caste 
named Katbirei Kahichaii and had siweii sons by him. 
'IMicy were, of course, ])ut out of caste, and the smith taught 
his sons to cut- out dolls out (d* mats, leaves and pieces of 
leather, and earn th(3ir living by exhibiting marionettes 
befortj village audiences. The hrotliers of the Avoman 
who were poor were induced to join their nepheWvS sub- 
sequently, and they formed a separate caste by themselves, 
reinforced by other accessions. It was after this that they 
migrated from the Mahratta Country into different parts 
of Southern India. They must have come into Mysore in 
different gangs as iiidicatcMl by the number of their exoga- 
moiis divisions. Thus while the eai*iiesjb immigrants have 
only five divisions, the more recent have nine or eleven 
ami those that are living on tlu' l)orde!‘s of the Dharwar 
Oistrict, as many as thirteen. 

h\ token of this connection, these sliowmen extol the 
cctSie of the gohlsmiths, soon after their invocations to the 

* iielgauiii Gazetteei’, i)fige 185. 
t Pages 196-97. 
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gods at the commencement of tlieir play, and say in expla- 
nation that the credit of the performance would bo theirs 
(the goldsmiths’) while only the doles collected would be- 
long to themselves.* 

The patron caste are exempted from subscribing 
towards the expenses of such plays, but give some presents 
to the ])layers who go to their houses the day after the 
performance. Killekyatas have sometimes been given 
inams for their profession, of which some exist in this 
State, though the condition of service has l)een removed. t 

The two main divisions are doll-exhibiting Ki!|c- 
kyatias and fishing KiUckyatas. The former are distin- 
guished either as major oi- minor showmen 

and these two sections are at 
present showing a tendency to become separated not only 
in the matter of marriages but also in Food. Tho major 
section have better plays borrowed from standai d render- 
ings of the ilamayana and Bharata, and also employ mario- 
nettes with separate joints so that tlu^ action of the play 
may be more effectively exhibited. They have also a 
bettor appointed stage, large enough to accommodate all 
the actors and musicians inside. The minor showmen 
composing the other division have a much cruder appa- 
ratus, and the) singer of the ])a]*ty, generally a woman, has 
to sit outside the booth, her sounding* instrument being* a 
reed fixed on the back of a bell-mctal eating dish with 
a base of wax, on which she produces a slirill monotonous 
sound, by the friction of both her liands. This is accom- 
panied Viy a drum The plays enacted by these 

are also of vei*y poor style, very coarse in language and 
sentiment. 

The Kijjekyatas seem to have migrated into the State 
in different batches. The Bombe section came first, tlie 
minor (or Cliikka) Bombe showmen being the earliest, 
as is indicated by their converting their old exogamous 
names to their local cijuivalents, as Aivat into Enumala, 
Sindhya into Gujjala. It is saiil that tliere are thirteen 
exogamous divisions of this caste in liijapur District, 
brought about by one Hanumantarao Nbirasing of Haveli 
in Poona, who styled himself Sar Ganachari of the caste. J 

t Mysore Revenue Manual, ])age 24 H, 

X See Bijapur Gazetteer, page lOV, 
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Birth 

cerenioiiios. 


The Bombe section have the following exogamons divi- 
sions each carrying certain definite tribal functions, with 
it: — Ganachari or Vanarasi, Sivachari or Avet, Nekhnar 
(corrupted into Lekhandar), Panchangis or Ataka or 
Bhandari and Sindliya. 

The fishing section have in addition 

to these five divisions, returned four more, viz., Salavya, 
Stisanik, Moharga and Sinagana in the taluk of Shikar- 
pur, and an additional one, namely, Dhuravva in Channa- 
giri. Those found near ITarihar have all the thirteen 
divisions, the three names besides tliose given above being 
Vakudas, Dedkars and Dlianialkars. 

It will thus be seen that tlie caste found in the 
Mysore State is the same as tliat of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, with this difference, that the Bombe Adiso section 
appear to have separated themselves when the caste con- 
tained only five divisions, Avhile tin* otlier divisions appear 
to have lost touch with the main gi’onp at different periods 
in recent times. 

Marriage among the mernbeis of the same division 
is proliibited and relationship is traced through males. 
The moml)(a*s of the same divisioTi arc regarded as brothers 
and sisters. 

It is not customary as in other castes, to take the 
new wife to her pai'cnPs house? foi- her first confinement. 
Ill fact, she goes but rarely to her ])arents after her mar- 
riage. 

Oil tlie birth of a child, the woman is considered 
unclean for seven days when she remains in a separate 
shed erected for her. On the ftftli day she is made to set 
11]) a stone in the (ronfinemont shed and worship it under the 
name of iSatvi or Kontemina with the object of ensuring a 
long life to the new-born baby. The midwife is fed and 
presented with a cloth. On the seventh day, the mother 
and the child are washed and the mother gets a change of 
clothes. After this cleansing, the shed in which she was 
confined is pidlcd down and another is put up for her oc- 
cupation. A general dinner is given in the afternoon, and 
in tlie.evening, the child is ])ut in a cradle by an elderly 
woman who also gives a name to it after consulting with 
a soothsayer. There are no names peculiar to this caste, 
though Hanumanta seems to be a very popular name. 
They are fond of giving nicknames expressive of some 
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peculiar characteristic oi‘ the person, as For exain[)le Doiihi 
a crooked fellow and Movda a stubborn fellow. Tlie 
giving of opprobrious names is also very coininon, and 
the object aimed at is to deceive the malignant ])owcrs. 

The first hair of the cliild are removed either in the 
first or in the tliird year. The child, after a bath, is 
taken to a temple and seated in fi'ont. Ilis maternal un- 
cle places a handful of dates on his head, which when 
scattered on the floor are picked by children. He then 
first goes tlii*ough the form of cutting tlie hair with a 
pair of ]e;)f scissors, and then cuts it wit h a [)air of iron 
scissors.* Tlieii the child is again ballu ci and is taken to 
the temple to get Tirtha aiul Prasada. 'The maternal 
iinelo is given a present of a new tui*ban, and after the 
usual dinner, all return home. 

Children are considered sp(‘cially liable to the attacks 
of spirits and to avoid such misfortune are made to wear 
some charms, llanunianta Tali (a disk l)cai*ing the figure 
of Hanumauta), in the nock and white lieads round the 
waist are the more common jirccautioiis. 

Adoption is unknown among the fishing and the Chik- 
ka Ilombe sections, 'rhey hav(^ generally little piopei’ty 
to leave behind them. It is sometimes, though rarely, 
practised 1)y the Dodda liombe section when a man is 
childless. They may take any boy tln^y please and of any 
age. It is not uncominon fora man to take a foundling or 
a boy from even other castes and b»hng him up as his own 
sou. No particular ceremony is rccpiired. 

Infant marriages are very rare; and a woman may, if 
she chooses, live without marrying at all ; iiolygamy is 
rather common, but polyandry is unknown. 

The three main divisions are strictly eiuh^gamons, 
though it is said that the fishing section give but do not 
bring girls from the otluu* sections. ^Die Chikka Rombe 
and Dodda Rombe sections were apparently one 'formerly, 
as may be inferred from tlie custom of their inviting each 
other for any important caste [lanchayat, but intermarri- 
ages between them are almost unheard of. Mai-riages 
between mernl^ers belonging to tlie same exogamous 
sect arc strictly [irohibitcd and any illegal intimacy be- 
tween a man and a wcmiaii belonging to such a division is 
punished by putting tlie guilty persons out of the yjale of 

* Bijjipin- Gazetitur, pagers. lUU 2U0, 
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caste without a chance of expiat ion. Such persons are not 
allowed to live in the caste quarters and are intei-dicted 
fii'e and water from the other members of the caste. 

'I'he negotiation for marriage must always Vjegin from 
the male’s side, unless the boy is a very near relation such 
as a cousin. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house and 
settles the marriage with her father at Vflya Sastra (betel 
leaves ceremony), (-)n this occasion the boy’s father has to 
give Rs 2 to the caste panchayat and five quarter anna 
pieces to the girl’s mother. The girl dressed in the Sire 
presented to her is seated on a Kambli in the presence of 
caste panchayat and is made to ])ut on glass bangles given 
to her in the name of the boy. If, after this, the contract 
is broken by either party, he has to pay a fine to the 
caste Yajaman, besides the expenses incurred by the 
other side. 

being a wandering community, Kijlekyatas do not 
observe any elaborate ceremonies for marriage. One of 
the (Jaiiachari section conducts the ceremony and a 
lira liman’s presence is not rcciuircd. Usually all persons 
of the caste living or wandering within a definite area 
meet togethei- on such occasions, and perform a number of 
marriages together. But the tendency to copy the man- 
ners of the higliei’ castes is asserting itself and marriages 
lasting loi' four days instead of a single day are becom- 
ing more common, and are separately celebrated for each 
couijle. 

'I'he marriage ceremonies commence with the worship 
of an ant-hill A party from the girl’s house go, after bath- 
ing, to the ant-hill and after making Puju; pour some milk 
in the snake-hole, touch it with a Tali with a serpent en- 
graved in it, which they afterwards tie round the girl’s 
neck. This is known as lluttada Ta|i ®3S?). 

'The maiTiago pandal is raised on four pillai's, of 
which one known as IMuhiirtakainba or 

marriage ]iost, is brought in by the girl’s maternal uncle, 
and is set iqi by uiari’ied women, who tic round it a 
package containing five kinds of grains and a Kaukana. 
'I'he Ariveni or sacred pots aie placed within it, and some 
'Jalis with human figures engraved on them as representing 
ancestois, and a Kalasa are also placed near and worship- 
j>ec. A pot filled Avith toddy is kept there, and offerings 
are made of cooked food and a sheep or goat is killed. 
A married woman is then specially selected to serve 



during the whole uuuTiage as bridesaiiaid (known in their 
language as Varme). She has to attend to the bridal pair 
and, whenever necessary, smear their bodies with turmeric 
paste, carry Kalasa, wave .V'rati and render other similar 
services. In some places, a man also is likewise selected 
to attend on the bildegroom.* 

On the next day, each party is maile to bathe in 
Male-uirut separately. The bridegroom is taken to a tem- 
ple or some other place, and conducted thence in state to 
the marriage panda), at the entrance of which an A'rati is 
waved before him. After this, the caste functionaries 
have each certain definite pai-ts assigned to them in the 
ceremony. Thus the Sindhya spreads blankets on the 
bridal seats. The bride ami bridegroom being led on the 
marriage dais, stand facing each other with a curtain be- 
tween them held by the Hivachari. The Salva, or in his 
absence the Sindhya recites the names of the gods and the 
ancestors of the bridal pair, and thereupon the curtain is 
removed. The bride and bridegroom place on each 
other’s head jlrige (cummin seed) and jaggoi’y. The 
Ndkhnar ties the hems of their clothes in a knot. 
The Ganachari, who is in fact the chief functionary or 
the Pnrohit, hands over the Tali or the maiTiage disk to 
the bridegroom who ties it to the neck of the bi-ide. Then 
Kankanas arc tied to the bridal pair. The Panchangi 
distributes gi’ains of rice to the assembled guests and 
the Gayachari, Sivachari and otlnu- functionaries and the 
rest in order ])lace it on the heads of tlie couple. The 
couple sit in front of a large vessel, and milk is poured on 
their joined hands by the relativtss and others, 'ibis cere- 
mony, known as milk-pouring 93d completes the gift 

of the girl. After being shown the star Arundhati, the 
two go round the milk-j)ost and bow before the Ariveni 
pots. Buvva or the eating together of food by the brido 
and the bridegroom and their ncitrest I'clations takes 
place as a practical manifestation of the union of the two 
families. 

Simhasana-Puja takes place the next day when the 
Ganachari worships a heap of betel leaves and nuts and 
distribiates to all, in a pi-escribed oi*der of precedence, the 
number of Tarnbulas they are entitled to by the recognised 
custom of the caste. 

* 111 KOmo places, (Cliitaklriig) live wciiieii arc s<i .“Ct apai-t. 

t Hce monograph on U64a caste No. 3, page 8, as to wliat this uieaust 
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Puberty* 


Widow 


The next day is devoted toNagavali, and worship of tbo 
ant-hill and the paudal povsts. The Kankanas are removed 
after the pot-searcliing coreiDOiiy, and a caste dinner is then 
given. 

In the evening’, the girl is concealed in a place, and 
the bridegroom with a Bhashinga tied to his forehead is 
made to search for her. On being discovered, slie makes a 
j)retence of refusing to go with him and is coaxed to yield. 
111011 all preceded in state to a temple and worship the 
God. On their return, the bride ami the bridegroom are 
taken up on tlie sliouldeis of two able-bodied men, and a 
dance takes [)lace in the street. Towards the close of this 
dance, the husband carries away the newly married wife to 
his liousc but just as be reaches the threshold of his house, 
he is waylaid and obstructed by the wife’s party, who 
release him on liis promise to lot them have the first-born 
daughter. This entry of the wife to her liusband’s house 
finisties tluj marriage cerenioni(‘s. The bride-price varies 
from Rs. 10 to 20 jiagodas The whole expense of the 
marriage, whicli again varies from Rs. 50 to 200, has to be 
l)ornc l)y the fatlicr of the liridegroom, who has to spend 
a gi’oat deal on todd)^, so that a niarriage looks often like 
a drunken brawl. 

Wluui a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 
for live days, during which period slie remains in a separate 
shed of green loave.'^. She is given a bath every day and 
tlie clotlies are removed as the degree of impurity lessens 
day by day. lii some places, even the sheds are renewed 
each day. On tlie last day, some little girls are given a 
dinner; and for two or three days afterwards Osage is 
perfoi’ined, at wliicli she is exhibited before an assembly 
of married women. If slie is already married, lier hus- 
band pays llie expenses of one of these shows: if not, 
her niatei’iial uncle. No particular (*eremoiiy is observed 
at the time of the consummation. The liusband presents 
a new cloth and she is given presents of fruits and 
flowers, aaid they begin to live together thenceforth. 

Not only is widow marriage allowed and freely 
[iractised, but it ivS said to be compulsory in the case of 
childless willows. Such a woman is sent away to her 
parent’s lioiise after her husband’s death, to be there free 
to ehoo.sr any one she likes. The offer of a marriage to a 
widow has to be made to her father who, through the caste 
puo[>lej obtains the formal consent of the widow’s previous 
husband’s rolutions. 



The property and the issue of her previous husband 
are returned to his family. In the evening of the day 
fixed, the intended husband with the lieadman and fathers 
of the caste goes to the house of the widow’s father and 
gives to the woman presents of clothes, bangles and other 
things, which she puts on. The couple stand in the as- 
sembly on a black blanket. The Siv4ch4ri (Avet) applies 
Vibhuti (sacred ashes) to their forehead, and the husband 
(or a widow in some places) ties a string of black glass 
beads or (in .some places a 'Pali) to her neck and the Siva- 
cbari loudly proclaims that the pair have become husband 
and wife. Pan-supari is distributed and a hookah is 
passed round the assembly beginning with the headman. 
This is followed by a dinner and a liberal use of toddy. 
Married women do not take part in the ceremony l)«t may 
join the dinner. A bachelor may not marry a widow, but 
where there has been previous intimacy, he is married first 
to an Ekka plant and then to hci*. The bride ])rice of a 
widow is half that of a virgin girl and varies between Us. h 
and Its. 40. A widow cannot marry her previous husband’s 
brother. 

Divorce is very easy and pretty common. If tlie 
husband and wife cannot get on together, (dthor party 
may put an end to the connection by going away from the 
other. The separation is signalised by the husband’s 
taking away the Tali and bangles given by him and tearing 
the loose end of the wife’s garment. The divorced woman 
may marry again after payment of a small fine to the caste. 
They are said to be rather loose in sexual relations, and 
adultery especially with a person of the ^^ame or a higher 
caste is easily condoned. 

The fishing section do not dedicate girls as Basavis. 
But the minor Bora be section set apart a girl in each 
family as a public woman. The dedication always takes 
place before puberty and the ceremony is short and simple. 
On an auspicious day the girl after Ijathmg i.s dressed in 
fresh clothes and seated on a plank ami a dirk (Baku) is 
placed by her. A Dasayya brands her with the seal of 
Sankha and Chakra on the back just below the right 
shoulder, and places in her garment lucky things such as 
rice, cocoanut and juggory. After puberty, she may 
bestow her favours on any one she chooses. She remains 
in the father’s house and sometimes sets up for herself a 
sepamte shed to receive her lovers. 


Divorce and 
adultery. 


Basavis. 
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Death eere- 
iiioiiicH. 


'I’ho (lead Ixxlies are geriemlly buried. Those of 
persons affected with such diseases as leprosy and of 
j)regiiant women are cremated ; and bodies of those meet- 
iu<y with unnatural death such as from wild animals are 
sometimes Iniricd under stone heaps. The bodies of mar- 
ried persons are placed in a sitting, and those of others in 
a lying posture in the graves. VVlien a Kij}ekyata dies, 
his body is washed and dressed in new clothes, and if it is 
a married wcjraan, the liair is docked with flowers as for a 
bridal. Hetel-h^aves and nuts are cruslied and kept in its 
mouth. It is placed ou a cpiilt and is carried by four 
l»ersons taking liold of the four corners, a fifth person 
liolding up its head in position. The chief mourner carries 
a faggot of fire and a new earthen pot fidl of rice. While 
about half way to the burial ground, the bearers change 
sides, and the articles carried i)y the mourner are tlu’owu 
away. At that place, the body is stripped of all clothing, 
and is placed in the grave witli a bit of gold in its mouth. 
To retain it in a sitting [losturc, the head is fastened by a 
string to a p(;g driven to the side of the pit. After filling 
up, a stone slab is ]daced on the grave to mark the placo 
of the luiad, and a Tulasi or a 'I'ninbe plant is planted on 
the spot, 'rile funeral party then bathe and retni-n home 
to look at a lamp kept burning at the place of death. 
'I’hence they repair to a toihly shop euphemistically called 
Sabha-l\aclidri (meeting place) in Telugu, to drown their 
grief. 

Tlic family of the deceased do not cook their food on 
the first day, and some of their relatives send cooked food 
For them. On thci third day, the mourners repair to the 
burial-ground with all the eatables, cooked and uncooked, 
which the deceased was fond of when alive, and offer two 
Edes, one at the spot where the corpse had been deposited 
on the way to the graveyard and the other on the grave. If 
crows do nob eat up the food, tliey consider that the de- 
ceased had some cause forangin’ against the survivors, and 
make vows to satisfy his soul. If, however, crows hover 
over the food but do not touch it, they imagine that he had 
some particular longing in mind and promise to fulfil his 
wish. Then they bathe and return home in the even- 
ing, take their near relatives to the toddy shoi) drink. 
On the t.deventh day they observe the Titlii ceremony. 

castomen and other relatives arc sent for. They 
cleanse the house and all bathe and put on washed clothes 
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A pot is sot up in tlie house to which offorin{:(s of now 
clothes and food are made. ^Pho company then feast and 
drink in hom^ur of the dead man. Another feast is held 
after three months, ami a Tali (a metal disk) 0)i which an 
image of the deceased is engraved is consecrated with the 
sacrifice of a goat or sheep, and placed among the house- 
hold gods. 

There is no doubt that in tins caste, real ancestor Kdi«nun 
worship is practised. They say that the dead are not to 
be consigned wholly to the gravt;. 

Tliey believe that their deceased ancestors, 
especially the married among them, always remain with 
them Idle names of I ho disparted should be given to 
children in the family. 

On occasions such as Dasara, llgadi and Mahalaya Aimi- 
vasya, they wash the images, burn incense near tliem and 
offer Food and drink. In addition to the images of anc('s- 
tors, they generally keep idols of Ihirgamuui, Hhafrava 
Devaru and Anjaneya, which thc}'^ worship on all festive 
occasions. Yallamnia is another god to which they pay 
special reverence and celebrate Puja periodically. 

On such occasions, a toddy pot to the neck of which a 
saffron- coloured thread is tied, is placed in the shade of a 
margosa tree to represent the goddess, and animals are 
sacrificed before it, Tdio jiraises of the goddess are sung, 
and the festival is ceh'brated witl) great eclat by the as- 
sembled castemen of the neighbourhood. They also offer 
Piija to tlio god of small-])ox, to Gangaiiiina, the Sun, the 
Asvatha tree, and generally worship all the Hindu gods. 

They prefer to employ as Ihijaris (worshippers) young 
boys, who are considered to be yet uiicontaminated with 
wordly vices. 

The following description given of Kijlckyatas in the 
Bombay Presidency is more or less applicable to them in 
this State : — 

“ Tliuir twu U:inling divinities an; Maltadev and Duigavva. M.'ilm- 
tJuv is said to ho touud only in tlio houses ot the head ot* the Ganacha- 
ris, but many have Diirgavva in theii- sheds and woi-shij) her them- 
selves. Those who have no image of Durgavva, on lier great day, a 
Tuesday about Magh full moon in Jamiary-lA*hi nary, make an image of 
meal and worship it. They do not keep the sweet-basil jjlant or worship 
it. They worship their leather pictures and offer them or sugar 

roily -polis on Gunesh Chat urt hi, the bright fourtJi of lihadrapad or An- 
gust-September. During* the lirst month after dentli Ofi any conve- 
nient days the chief mourner kills a in huno)* of his liouso-god> 

and a brass image represeutiug the dead is added to tlio g<>ds. They 
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keep all tko leading Hindu fasts and feasts, and a few sometimes make 
pilgrimages to t^arasj^ad in lielgaum and to Paiidluir})ur in Sliolapui*. 
Their jii iests Mie ( Janacharis and tlie head (Janachari is tlieir spiritual 
teacher.* 

Killekyjitns boliove in oinuns and consult soothsay- 
ci’s. They believe that they can exorcise evil spirits hy 
making the person possessed lie down near tlie boxes con- 
taining the pictures of their show. 

Killekyatas are a wandering tribe and live outside the 
villages in sheds constructed of arched bamboos covered 
with mats. Though they profess to bo Kshatriyas, they 
are looked upon as very low in the social scale. .But some 
ol tlio Bombe section have on account of their education 
earned a I'espectable position and are received even by 
Bralunans into their houses. The showmen wander iji de- 
tinite areas and in some places have Iiiams given them on 
account of their proficiency in tlieir art. 

They admit recruits e.specially women from tlie higher 
castes, with the sanction of the Qaiulchai*i obtained after 
payment of a fine. 

They oat the Hesh of sheep, goats, deer, hares and 
rabbits but c.schow beef and pork. Both the sexes indulge 
in li(juor. ddiey cat in the houses of Kurubas, U])paras 
and Bestas. Madigas and lloleyas are the only castes who 
eat in the houses of the Killekyatas. 

l^hey have no .social disabilities in the matter of con- 
veniences in the village. The barbel's may shave them 
but not ])arc their nails ; but the lishing section have 
usually their own washerman. 

It is stated that, the youngest son succeeds to the 
property of liis parents by preference. This is brought 
about apparently by the fact that the elder ones set up 
separate sheds for themselves soon after marriage, and that 
the youngest remaining longest with the parents has to 
support them in their old age. 

They have a strong caste constitution, and in some 
matters such as marriage, exconimunieation and admis- 
sion of strangers into the caste, the coucuiTer.ee of the caste 
tribunal is indispensable. The head of the caste is styled 
Ganacliari, and there is also a chief overall the Ganaoharis 
known as Sar Ganacliari. The Ganachari presides over all 
meeliiigs, directs marriage and other ceremonials and por- 

♦ Bijapur Gazotteer, page 199. 



forms the purifying ceremony. He acts also as the Parohit 
in marriages and throws the rice on the married pair. Next 
to him comes the Sivachari, whose duty is to apply sacred 
ashes to the head of the person subjected to any Pniyaschitta 
(purification). He belongs to Av^t division. The Nekiuir 
also called Pat^l is the head of a Katt^mane, that is, a seat 
of subordinate jurisdiction. In marriages, he has to untie 
the knot, tied by the Sivachari, of the hem of the bridal paii-’s 
garments. Pachangya who is of the Alka division, has to 
distriluite betel leaves and nuts in an assetnblv and when 
the next functionary Sindhya is absent, he has to spread 
the blanket for the caste people to sit on. Sindhya spreads 
the blankets on occasions of marriage and does the office 
of drummer. Salavya has to bring materials for erect- 
ing the marriage booth. Sasanika puts 8ase* to the bridal 
couple and Sinagana who is called the Kdlkar of the caste, 
carries a baton in his hand, collects people of the caste and 
seats them in the regular order. He has also to attend 
the caste Panchayati and exoiite the ordei-s of the Gana- 
chari, SivAclnlri and Neknar. Dhuravya is anoiher officer 
who buys provisions for a marriage. 

Each of these offices is hereditary and belongs to a 
family in a particular exogamons division. Tiie (pian- 
tity of Pan-supari and the fee to be given to each of 
them on ceremonial occasions are fixed definitely. t The 
Bombe section have only five office-bearers stopping with the 
Bindhya who acts as the Kfilkar or servant of the caste. 
Whenever there is a caste dispute, all the office-holders of 
the caste, es])ecially the first five of them, must join. If, how- 
ever, on account of unavoidable reason any one does not ap - 
pear, his function has to be carried out by the next lower ; a 
representative of the Sindhya division, however, cantiot pre- 
side at any caste deliberation. The matters of dispute that 
come up for settlement are such as adultery, divorce, abusing 

^ /.f ., poiirino- haiul fills of rice on tlieir lioiuls. 
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caste people and striking some one with a shoe. In such oases 
the accused person has to answer the charge against him. 
When the chai’ge is proved or admitted, the second official 
(Sivachari) who is specially invested with secular authority, 
settles the amount of fine which has to be paid by the cul- 
prit. After paying the fine, the latter passes round a 
hookah to all the Jiiembers of the assembly, each of whom 
smokes it as a sign that the fault has been expiated. The 
business is finislied with an entertainment of drink and 
dinner. 

'Phe characteristic occupations of the caste are 
marionette shows and fishing. They plaj'^ various scenes 
of the Raniayana and Mahabharata, the former being more 
in demand. The dolls are cut out of goatskin and pain- 
ted in gaudy colours. They are made of several 
members cut sejjarately and joined together with wires 
and various motions and postures are caused by dexterous 
manipulation behind the curtain with the aid of thin 
baml )00 splits. The action of the figures are made to 
corrc'spond to the story as recited by the showman in prose 
and doggerel. For the minor class of showmen 

the stage is made of sci'eens of kamblies and 
whiter cloths borrowed of a washerman. The showman 
alone sits inside and uses both hands for moving 
the dolls. A woman sitting outside produces low shrill 
music with a reed senmded on the back of a flat dish 
of bell metal. 'Pho words of the play are crudely con- 
ceived, and often fit only for a low cla.ss audience. The 
stage of the Dodda Bondie A'tadavaru, on the other hand, is 
built on a raised ])latform and is decorated with plantain 
and mango leaves. It is spacious enough to accommodate 
within its curtains the whole troupe furnished with fiddle, 
drum, cymbals, etc. The text is taken from recog- 
nised books on the epics, and players including wonien 
are all literate. The wojnen do the singing while 
the men show the ])ictures over the curtain. The play 
begins at about 10 r.M. and continues the whole night. 
The performance is enlivened by the appearance, on the 
scene at intervals, of the buffoons, a Kiljekyata and his 
wife in fantastic garb, whose part sometimes borders on 
indecency. When the performance is over, the whole 
party go to eveiy house in the village and get presents in 
kind, in addition to the lump sum collected by the whole 
village. Besides, during the enactment of the play they 
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demand for and obtain presents of clotlis and other articles 
from the spectators. It is considered auspicious for rains 
and crops to have these shows about the harvest time, and 
in certain places, KiHekyatas are entitled to customary 
annual fees for their services. Agriculturists draw with 
charcoal powder rude figures of a man on each of the 
corners of a field wlien there is crop on it. The various 
agricultural implements are said to be the limbs of this 
demon who is known as Karebhanta or Killekyata. His 
brother known by the name of Jokunuira is invoked 
to bring about rains iu seasons of <lrouglit. He comes 
to being four da 3 S after the death of Viniij^aka, 
after Vinayaka’s idol is removed after Pnja on the 4th da}^ 
of the first fortnight of Kluidrapada every year. Limt'- 
buriiers make a rude earthen image of him. A boy takes 
this on bis head and goes to all the houses in a village, 
singing songs and calling upon the god of rain to send i‘ain 
to the earth. He gets doles of grain and a feast is held on 
the full-moon da^^ Next day, Jokninava is said to die 
of choking with a hone stuck in Ijis throat. After death, 
he goes to the god of re.in and implores him to send rain to 
moisten the pjirohcd up soil and to save pef>ple from dying 
of famine. 

The fishing section wlio are expert swimmers live by 
fishing. During liigli Hoods they tie up two gourds to- 
gether witi) a stout rope, and ride on the water over in- 
credible distances l)y sitting astride on the floating rope 
between the gourds, riding as if it were a liorse. Tlu^y 
say tliey fe(d more at home in water than on land where* 
there is fear of stumbliiig on stones and meeting snakes 
and evil spirits. ''Fhese last never approach tliem on water 
for fear of being caught in the meslies of their liots. 

Hoys begin to swim at about ten, h^ai iiing the art by 
imitation. Their expertness is such that not one of 
this caste is l)clieved to have cvei* been drowned. They 
profess to take a man through the liighest floods vvitlioutany 
danger. The}^ let him in water up to the neck and simply 
lead liiin by the hand, always keeping his head above 
water. They are not afraid of crocodiles and it is said 
that these huge reptiles are scared away when they see 
their bodies reflected in the wat(*r while riding. 

The women of the Killekyata section are expert tat- 
tooers and earn mone}^ by this profession. 
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xMONDAllU. 

Moijclaru ronn a small casti' low in social scale (u*norjil. 

which has I^ccn crjoiicously included umhu* J6i>is in the 
Census reports. It is therefore not ])ossil)le to give' any 
(estimate of their nuinher. The caste is said to have sprung 
from a cou[)le bolonoino- (o tlu> Mandala sub-division of the 
Beda caste who married each other in ii^norance of their l)e- 
lonjTfint^ to the same exogamous section and were therefore 
put out of caste. Mven now a beggar of the Mondaru caste 
never (‘ulcu's tlie houses of Bedas and is not ail()we<l to 
beg from the [)eople of the Mandala S(‘ction. 

Tlw caste IS generally known as Mondaru and some- Njvino, 
times Ihinda in Telugu. t(‘<rms have eomci to denote 

obstinacy coii])led with a lack of shame, but it is not easy 
to say wlioth('r tlui caste acquired the name on account of 
their character or the word its meaning as being the name 
of such a caste, ddiey liav(' no special caste titles added 
to their names, hut tiny claim fo belong to tiie Sc'tti Phana, 
that is, the right-hand group of castes. 

Tliey s(‘em to lx? Telugu beggars a^nd speak Telugu Langnago 
geiuually. also know the language of the country 

tl^y live ill. ddicy have a dialect which rcsertihles that of 
the Dombars.^ In their diahxrt tiny styl(' a man of tlu‘ir 
caste as Makarigadu 

The caste which originally was one has I’ocontly l)cxx)m(‘. DiviNions. 
<lividcd into four or five endogamous groups, fhai Mondai’ii 
Banda or Kakalu Mf)ndai*u 
Sikliandi Mondaru and Kasiuri 

xMondaru Urn Arondai’u live in villages 

and are a litthi more advanced than tluj others. The 
second lead a waiidoring life and are so called as they eat 
crow’s flesh. Sikhaudi Mondaru are those who lie (lowii 
in the streets for begging, covering the entire face with 
filth and mud to attract the attention of passers-by. ddiey 
are pcrlia])s so styled (Sikhaudi means a hermaf)}iodite) as 
the men often ap|)ear covered in a woman’s cloth. Kas- 
tiiri means mnsk and the term is ap])licd i7X)nically to this 

^ See Ap])eiuli\ of file l)(jnilui.L' (JasU*. .Mutiugiapli XI 1 1, 



class as tli(*y suicar f Ii(‘]ns(3lvos with ordiu’o and brin^^ it 
with tli(‘in jti a <^‘0\ird whil(3 bco-^inii;, to cotnjxd ])orsoiis to 
dismiss tlami s(X)n with alms. 

liavo oxo^’a.moiis divisions of whicli sonmar(3 tlio 
following- : — Snila. Karnadula iMsiliiiu 

Mokala ( Aladdi))nt la 

(hivaraddl and Sak(‘ 

I' ( )n 1 1 h‘ l)irt ii of a child a woman is kc|)t in a sc'paratc lint 

and is imch'an for iIuhh*. days. Thoii- own midwife^ a,tt(‘nds 
at the d('liv(3vy and remains with lu'r all the throe days, 
A cr()w-(ialchini»' mdds hnni>-at the' door of tlio hnt to ward 
off (^vil s])irits. d’he naved cord A\itl\ tlu^ aftorl)ii*th is 
]Hildiit()an earthen vessel and placed m^ar t lu' woman, after 
smokine* it wilh iiiccmso. On (.he third day the' mid wife 
ohm s Ihija to il Imniini;* incemse and br(‘akiii‘_( a cocoannt 
and bill i(‘S it in a hoh'. dni^; in front of t.Iu^ (ni(.. ddui (diild 
is I hen bat.hed over this hole aloni>* with (he motlua’. A 
diniKn* is ,i»iven to th(3 east(‘ people and the child is nanaMl. 
Wlum th(' child is a month old, white i;-lass Ix'ads are tied 
toitsTK'ck and when it. is ti ve or S(3 vcm yea i s old, th(‘ 1 onsnre 
C(3rc‘mony is observe<l lor both S(‘xes lud’ore tlu' t'nnple of 
their ,e,’od. 

.Min i Alondani observe the sana^ ])rohibit(‘d dein*ees of con- 

sani>aiinity as tiu' other Hindus. A man may marry his 
(ddm* sist(;r\s da.n<_>’h( r ,* or (lj(> daiii>ht('r ol matcnaial niude 
or patmaial aunt. Two si>ters may i)(‘ mai*rie<l (dther ))y 
one man oi- two brothers. A man may marry more than 
OIK* wife I)nt polyandiy is not known. Marriages arci 
i^enei’ally adult but. infant marria^f’S are also allowed. 
Nei^otiations for marriage aie comnu^nced by the boy’s 
lamily. If tlu' carl’s family consents to the match, the 
hoy s [)arty take b(*tel h*aves and nuts and four rupees in 
money to th(* o'irl’s hoiis<* for tlu^ eermnony f)f Spr(*a(lin^ 
t Ik? blanket .” d'hc* p^irTs lalh(*r is paid ioiir rnj)e(*s and a. 
caste diiinei- is p-ivon. Koin* oi* live days before the day 
fixed For the inarriapc*, the boy and liis liaidy p-o to tlie 
piri s liouse and tlierc* settle with the pirl’s father as to the 
number ol invitations to lx* issued for the marriape and 
otiu i' important matters. ( )n tlie morninp of the Aveddinp 
day, tlu* pair are liathed and presented with ik*w cloths. 
In ’hf? evi iiinp a spot is cleaned Avith cow-dnnp and Avater 
and a hlanki?t is spread. Tin* boy and the pirl arc 
seaU’d there laciiip each other witli Kankanas of turmeric 



root tied to tlioir wrists. Two Ai'iveni pots fillod witli im(*o 
; ui(l (Hull and coveriMl with lids are l)roui^lit by married 
women and placed one m'nr the l)rideL!^ro(nn and tlie (jtlu'r 
near tlie l)ride. ddn^ boy and tlie e^irl are besmeared with 
turmeric^/ ])aste and all the mai-ricMl women individually 
])res(mt th(' i> irl with riee and ot her a rt iel('s j)hu‘ed in lun* 
L»'arment. d’lum the* eonphe ns(^ with the I riin>es oT their 
o'arment-s knotUnl and iwc (ak(Mi round both tlu'^ 

Ai*iv< 3 ni ]K>ts t]ir(‘e liiiu's. A man of llu* Sake s(‘(*tion 
unties the knot and (lum (he boy and tlu‘ L»irl into their 
hut/, 'rium a dinner is yivcui to the casbe 

N(.^xt <la.y in llu^ ('venimj^, tlu' i^’iid puts on a whiU> 
Sacli. 'rh(‘ bridee,’ro()m and the bride avc seated on a, 
Kamhii betw(M'n tlu'. Ariveni pots. All th(‘ ])('()]>!(' asseni- 
bhal thr(nv sonn' ri(‘(^ on tludi* heads. 'The (uaiph*. then 
ris(! and stand racuny (aurh otlau* The boy tak(‘S the d^ab 
ill his hands and plaeinu,* his hdd. foot on the ri^ht foot 
of the girl, i.i(‘S it to her nc'c-k. d'bis linishes the mar- 
riag(3 caaHunony. ddien all the assernblc'd nuiri*i(Ml j)airs 
piesent pom* Sas(' o\'c'i‘ the marric'd paii*. Nvx\ day the 
fatlnu* of the gi‘*l gives a dinner to all ; and if the girl has 
already attained puberty, t h(' eonsummat ion of marriage 
also takes [)lace. 

d h(' Mondaru who ha\’(‘ sett ha! in village's obs('r\a> 
lh(‘ eei-emoni(\s nioia^ (daboral(‘ly and put u|) a hamlal and 
puui* Dlitu'c^ ddie (aaauuon ies are (’(intimuMi lor live, days 
and either a Jangain or a Ib'a.hmau is also invited to con- 
duet the (i(U'om( )uy. 

ddie amount of T('ra. variirs lad weem six ru[)e(‘S and 
sixt.ecm rupof's. As regards the* (3ost ol mari'iagfg tda* (ex- 
penses of the first two days are to bi' jiaid For by tiie boy’s 
family and tlajse of the tiiird day by the girl’s. 

Wlum a girl attains pnb(u*ty slie is {•onHi(h‘ro(l impure 
for li\oda.\\s and sits by herself in a slu'd of giuam leav(xs. 
Hefore putting up the slu'd, a eocoannt is Imoken on the 
spot s(dc(d(Ml and the niattu*nal uncle, (^r in his alisence, a 
man wdio is in marriageable ixdation to the girl proonr('S 
the materials. On the fifth day, the girl is bathed and 
the shed is pulled down and Imrnt by tlie iiiude. On the 
day the girl bathes, lun* relatives present her with dry 
eocoannt, jaggory and fri(ul grain. 

Widow mai-riage is ])(n*mittcd and fnudy practised. 
They avoid the sanu'- [irohiliited (h^grec.. of relationship For 
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siK^ii ni}in i;ii((\s ns for t\\v, iv^ulur inari'ia”*os. A widow is 
not; ]j(;niiitf( (l to marry her doeejisod liusbaiurs l)rotli(3r. 
A line of six rapcM's is paid to the caste and the ^Pera, 
which is lialf tlio amount r(3quire(l for a virgin marriage, 
is paid to the i-(da.tions of the woman’s (]oceas:od liusband. 
A bacdudor ma.y marry a widow and disparity of ag(i is no 
bar. dda^ eei‘(‘mony is ludd in lJi(M*veniiig and no auspi- 
cious day is mHa'ssary. In tlie ])resone(3 of tJie caste 
p(‘opl(‘, the husband pr(‘sentsa rdoth totin' woman wliich she 
W(\ars, and tics tliedaiji; and it is said that. ma'‘i*i(‘(l wonum 
may not. only 1)(‘ pies(mt wlnm tlie ceremony takes place, 
but actually assist at/ it 

d'lna'r morals ai*(‘ Indic'ved to Ix^ lax and a separation 
may take' pla(*e on v(a*y slight/ grounds, Tln^ party at 
fault, may fr(‘(dy imirry again, provided t h(‘ c‘xp(3nst\s of the 
pri^vious marriag(‘ ar(‘ rcdmhurstul and a line paid to tin', 
casixe A woman susjx'cted of aflultei*y may have her 
fa/Ult (‘ondoned by eil.h(;r coi poral punish nn'iit. inllie.tf'd by 
lln‘ husband, oi* in veiw s(u ious cas(‘s by paynnmt by the 
husband of a liin^ to t In^ caste. 

iMoiirlaru dispose (.)f dead l)odi('s by burial. d’ln^ 
coi*pS(^ is rolhxl up in a new cloth and cai'rital by hands to 
the buidal ground where it is sti*ipp(‘d nakial and intended 
in tli(ggrav(‘. dhn} ]>ai'ty wash tindr hands and h.ad/ and 
rcpaii’ to a. toddy sliop, whei’c' th(‘y all drink and have' a few 
drojis of tlu' liquid spriid<h‘d on 1 h(dr heads as a mark of 
purilieatiou. d’hene..'/ t hey all red urn to tlu^ hut of the d(‘.- 
(X'astMl and look at a. lamp k(‘pt alight on t he spot wlnu’e he 
breat;hed his last On tJi(‘ third day or Ohiiina Dinam 
( tlnw eo<»k togetin'r a-ll sindi articles of fo(')d as the 

deceased was fond of, imduding crow’s tlesli, and plac(3 it on 
th(> grave on a plantain leaf. On the eleventh day the S[)ot 
on which the deceased died is cleaned. Food is cooked 
there in a lu'w earthen V('ss('l and an Fde offered befom 
a lamp-stand aft(‘r Fhjn is perfoi*med by a 

Dasayya. Faudi of the deceascMrs I’elat i ves j^nts a little 
ineens(' on the fire kept near the stand and ])rays to the 
ghost of the (l(3coased for his widfare. They do not por- 
loi’in Sraddhas but on the Mahalaya Amavasya all bathe 
and placing new clothes near a fvalasa, burn incense and 
oIIj'I’ eccoanuts in tlie names of all the decreased ancestors, 

1 hey worshi]) all t h(' Ifindu gods hut' tlu'ir favourite 
deities art'. Alaramma, Kullapuranima, Sunkalamma and 
Otl’-er minor godth'sses. t )ii(a‘ a year, on a Tuesday or a 



Friday, they set u]) a stone in t he names of tln.'se goddesses 
at the foot of a margosa ti*ee and saerihoea pig, \vln(3ii tliey 
cook and oat on the spot, {iiirnmurti is another god tliey 
worsliip, to which they oiler Fn jaon t luM'h'vonth day of the 
bright fortnight of .\shadha (July- August) niontii. Iduw 
believe in thc^ existence of devils and say that pinvons who 
die an nnnatni*al death iH'conie di^vils and always hov(‘r on , 
large trees find fit the meeting of thia'i' ]):iths. Tlu^ s|)irit 
of a man filwfiys catcln's a woman and that of fi woman 
Cfitclu^s fi nifin, Mdiey la'sori to exoi*(‘isiiig it- with the 1k‘I[) 
of a devil-stairm*. 

Mondarn oeaaipy :i low piaci* in thesoinal scale. ^FIu'v 
fire iH\ga]*d(Ml as unc'h'an piv^ph^ and fin* not gmu'rally 
toncluMl even liy non-I irahmans. They ar(‘ :i wandmang 
ehiss find liv(‘ in lints jiitclaal outside vilhiges or nmh'r triads 
or in desm*t(Ml t<-mplf's Ahuitjipas. 'I'ln^y fir(‘, Iiowi'ver, 
allowial to ns(' llie common W(^U of iIh' village'. Th(‘ barbm' 
shfives them but; (lo(\s not pfire I Ikm’i* nails find tlie washtn*- 
nifui does not touch the elolh worn by a wonnin during Inn* 
monthly si(*km‘ss. I’liosc' of ilnan wiio Inivi^ suceeiahal in 
fittaining fi. ladter po.^-ition in life t-lm.n tln'ir confriM’es hfive 
settled down in vilhigc's and ar(‘ tiaaited socifdly somowlnit 
lik(^ .Bedfirs. 'Thoy admit outsich'rs into tlieir e;iste, 'Idioy 
follow the ordiiifiry llindii law of iidieritanoe. Idiey eat 
theflesl) of goals, shec'p, fowls, pig-^ and also ea’ows find 
driid\ toddy and otlie)* (jonntry find foreign lienor. They do 
not eat biad’ or the llosh of immkeys, kit(‘s, vultures or 
snakes or the leiivings of otlavr people. Xo othm* castes, 
not even Madigfis, efit, in 1 heir houses. 

ddi(‘y ;ir(‘ beggfii's by profession but smne* have settled Ocenputior 
down to figa*icult n]*(‘. Fven t-in* lattei* Inive to go out 
begging fit least onoi' fi yefua ^rhey Wfunhu' jibout singing 
or rathei* warbling, for they iitt-er imirticulate words, and 
if money or giaiin bo not given to them they sit obstinat(‘ly 
in front of houses find compel t he ownm*s by vfirioiis jirfic- 
ticos to comply with their denifind. They go fibont on 
t;h(ar begging exem-sion fdmost miked find ar(3 distin- 
guislictl l>y iron bangles worn on tlioir roroanns, a laind 
of tAvisled I'ags on tla-ir la^lif upper arm, and a band 
of lininan liair round t.lieir left wrist, 'riieir object is 
evi<lontly ti> make tliemselves as dis<'ustin,i>’ in a|)pearance 
as ]) 0 ssible and they add to their personal chaians by cut- 
ting? tliemselves with a blunt knife so as to draw blood 
and smear their limbs with it. '^I’lioy also vomit forcibly 
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or spit out f,u'uol which they carry in a gourd for the pur- 
pose. As tiioy approach a house, they announce their 
presence by making a peculiar whirring gutteral sotuid 
and belching as if ready to vomit. They beg from all 
castes including Madigas, bnt when tliey go to houses of 
Bedars, Akkasales and Mondjiru living in villages, they 
must receive what is voluntarily given and should not resort 
to annoyance for enforcing compliance. 

TIk' caste is divided into S(!veral groups, each of which 
lias tlie right to collect alms within a particular area. If 
any of them trespa.ss into another’s tract against his 
will, h(‘ will be punished with a fine by the caste Pancha- 
yat Kach of these groups has a headman called (ludi- 
gadu. 'riiey have no caste servant, but whenever 
any meeting of the caste is called together, the man at 
whose instamte it is convened has to collect the people. 
'I'hey meet periotlically to decide the more important 
disputes. 

W’licn th('y are not begging, they jmt on the ordinary 
dri'.ss. Men grow lIuMr hail* long and matted, which they 
tie round into a conical shape whmi begging. 
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KUMBARAS. 


Kiimbaras are makers of earthen pots and tiles, and 
form an important section of a village community. They 
numbered, according to tin; Census of 1001, 43,418, of 
whom 22,839 wore males. The largest number of them is 
found in the Mysore District, the rest being scattered in 
the remaining districts. Owing to the reluctance of the 
Sivachar section among them to return themselves as 
Kumbaras, it is likely that their number, according to the 
Census, is below the mai-k. 

The caste is commonly known as Kumbaras 
One section describe themselves as belonging to the family 
of Gunda Brahma or Gun^abhaktaru 

while another section say they are the 
doscoiulants of Salivaliana reputed 

originator of the Bra of that name. Those that have em- 
braced Liiigayatism are gradually disowning the name of 
Kumbaras, and when pressed for an answer, say that they 
arc [jingayats who have adopted the profession of pot-mak- 
ing. Kumbaras have no other names. The proper honorific 
suffix of their name is Sotti ; but ordinarily men add Apjpa, 
Ayya or Anna and women Aimmi or Alckdto their names. 
Kurnbara is from Sanskrit Kumbhakara, maker of pots, 
and the other names mentioned refer to tlieir supposed 
descent from persons bearing those names. 

The progenitor of the caste is said to have been one 
Gnndayya, al.so st 3 ?led- Guncjabralima. He is believed 
to have sprang from Gunda or the fireplace in which the 
three gods of the Triad together offered sacrifice. He 
Avas a])pointed to make pots for the use of earthly beings. 
The section who style themselves as Salivahanas separated 
from the main L»ody in course of time. They trace their 
origin from Salivahana, said to have been begotten by a 
Brahman on a damsel of the potter caste. A learned 
Brahman, while away from home, discovered that offspring 
impregnated at a particnlar moment would become a 
mighty king, and was hastening back to meet his wife. 
When he arrived at the bank of the Krishna, a storm 
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overtook him anrl ho u-as ohli,«efl to seek shelter in the house 
of a ijottcr. The Incky hour was fast approaching, and 
the Urahman became more and more impatient. The potter, 
on learning what it was tliat was tronbling tlie Braliman’ 
begged liim to allow his daiigliter to share the luck of the 
an.spicioiis moment and Salivahana was the fruit of the 
union. 

The boy was left with his mother in the potter’s 
house and was duly instructed in the trade. As he grew 
up, however, lie showed an inclination to neglect his px-ojier 
work and took a di'light in _ manufacturing toy soldii'rs, 
horses and implements of war. flc stored theni all care- 
fully in a room, though his grandfather wmdd have beam 
glad if the boy would devote his lime to the more useful 
work of making pots. The king of the country, who had 
a bad reputation as an o)>])ressor of the poor, sent his 
messengers to extort money ; and when they reached the 
old ])o( ter’s house, Hal ivahana jeered a.t them and drove 
them away with whips. The comjilaint reached the king 
who naturally got angry and ordered a small comjiany of 
moil to raze the potter’s house to the ground and to drag 
the jirc'sumpt nous boy to liis iiresence. Tlie young man in 
the mean while bad opened the door or Ins magazine and 
sprinkled holy water on the toys that lie had stored there. 
'I’lie men and animals came to life and a fully equipped 
army was ready at his service. The king’s men were cut 
to jiioces and later on tlie whole army Avas utterly routed 
and the king himself slain. Halivahaiia seized the throne 
and ruled tlie country very succo.ssfully. 

There are three main divisions among the Kumharas: 
’relngu Knmbaras otherwise known as 

Hiijjaiia Kumhiiras Kannada Ivunibaras 

(= 5 ^s 5 ^S jind Lingayat Knmbaras =3fjo£03 

There ai’o said to he two more divisions styled 
Kudipaitala Tsimil Knmbaras 

The former is a division found in almost all the castes, 
the women whereof wear their garment (Sire) so as to 
allow its loose end to fall on the right shoulder, and the 
latter division is linguistic and applies only to the Tamil 
speaking section, of whom there are few in the State.* 


* Noi l-:. Niligaras, spokrii of in the Ceii.sus Report of 1901, were, 
it iippeai s, ji division ot Kiiinbaras who were dyeing* fdotli witli 
ii)dii';o 1*1 flour. This sootion is scarcely found now iu the State. 
It is also reported that some Kumharas drew toddy and were 
hence called J(Jiga Kumharas. 
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These divisions arc not only endo^anions but do not soine» 
times eat togetlicr. The third division who wear tlio Lini^a, 
are, for all practical purposes, considered as Lingayats, 
following the rites and cereinonics peculiar to that sect 
and having a Jangania as their priest. 

There is little doubt that the Lingayat section are re- 
cent converts from the main body. Some, however, name- 
ly, the 8a jjaua section, state that they were all Liiigayats 
originally but lost rank by taking to drinking and Hesh- 
eating. It is said that one of them Avho was y)ossessed of 
extraordinary powers was ))ut out of caste for indulging 
himself in these forbidden practices. To i*evengo himself 
he sent plague and pestilence amongst them and would not 
relent till most of his castemen joined and partook of the 
foj*bidden food and drink. Only a few who liad Hod from 
their homes remained as Lingayats. 

Kannada Kumbaras have a large number of exoga- 
mous divisions, but many, esiiecially those in the Mysore 
District, have forgotten them. Hie names, as usual, P(‘.- 
[ireseiit some material obj(‘ct, such as a ])laut or an animal, 
and the iiiembijrs of a (Jivisiuu observe the usual jirohibi- 
tious against eating, ciitlingijr otherwise inturfei'ing with 
the object re[)resonting that division, d.dio Following are 
a few of lliem ; — Kastiiri musk) kula, Scimantige 

crysanthemum) kula, Nagara cobra) kula, 

Kendavare rod lotus) kula, and Ihivala a 

drag) kula. 

The Sajjami Kumbaras had, they say, one hundred and 
eight divisions formerly, but many of them having sulisc- 
queiitly become Lingciyats, the number has been reduced 
to sixteem Some of them boar the names of material 
objects to which they show the usual respect, while most 
of them bear territorial names. 

The Lingayat Kumbaras arc also said to have similar 
exogainoiis divisions but those of them who live in towns 
give out, like other Lingayats, five gotras named after 
Reiuika, Daruka, Gajakarna, Ghantakarna and Visva- 
karnu. 

A woman is considered impure for ten days on giv- 
ing birth to a child. During this period of pollution, the 
woman is coidined in a room at the door of which are 
placed an old shoe and a crowbar to scare away tlic evil 
spirits. Old rags are received from the neighbours for the 
ohild^s bed. On the eleventh day, the mother and the 
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child are bathed and the mother is given some stimulating 
drugs to keep warm. For the purification ceremony, the 
Kannada Kumbaras invite a Brahman, while the others 
have their own priests. The child is named and put into 
a cradle in the evening. In some cases either an astrolo- 
ger or a soothsayer is consulted as to the name. 

Unlike the other Liiigayats, the Lingayat Kumbaras 
observe birth pollution for ten days, but the ceremonies 
connected with the birth are the same as those among 
other Lingayats. On the day of the birth of the child, a 
Jangama priest is called, llis feet are washed and a drop 
of this water is put into the child’s mouth. On the 
eleventh day, after the bath, a Linga is given to the child 
Avhich the mother keeps with her till he is old enough to 
take charge of it. 

There are no names peculiar to the caste. MopiirapjJa 
may be taken as a name very commonly used among them. 
Opprobrious names are given, and for the same reason as 
in other caste§. Nicknames such as Gidda (dAvarf), 
Kariya (black), Kempa (red) are also common. 

The confined woman beconies fully purified only at 
the end of the third month, when sin* oJl’crs Piija to Ganga 
at a Avcll and visits a temple in the evening. The tonsure 
ceremony to tlie cluld takes place generally in the third 
year and in the case of Lingayat Kumbaras, Diksha or the 
ceremony of initiation into the mysteries of the Lingayat 
cult, takes place Avhen the child is about ten years of age. 

Adoption is alloAved and practised Avhen a man has 
no natural-born son alive. A brother’s son or a boy be- 
longing to the same division, is preferred ; but if no such 
boy is available an outsider may be taken. A man may 
adopt his daughter’s or sister’s son, but cannot adopt his 
oAvn brother. The ceremonies observed are the same as 
in other castes of a similar status. 

Marriages may be infant or adult ; but of late, owing 
to the intluenco of higher castes, such as Brahmans, infant 
marriage is becoming vci'y popular among the Avell-to-do 
people and those living in tOAvns. As already observed, they 
have both endogaraous and exogamous divisions and there 
is nothing peculiar to the caste in the matter of prohibited 
relationships for marriages. Exchange of daughters is 
alloAved but is not common. Polygamy is permitted and is 
practised only Avhen the first Avife either has no children 
or is inflicted Avith an incurable disease. But polyandry 
is uukiiOAvn. 



For settling the marriage, the bridegroom’s party 
go to the girl’s house annoimciug that they wish “ to eat 
sweets.” The 0 [)])u Vilya, or agreement by 

exchange of Tambula, then takes place and some presents 
are given to the girl. 

^'he maniage proper may take place either in the boy’s 
or in the girl’s house. T’ho first day is devoted to the 
worship of their family god (god’s feast) and to the 
propitiation of the deceasccl ancestors by the offerings of 
clothes and food, before a Kalasa installed in tiieir name. 
On the evening of that day, a ])andal is erected on twelve 
pillars, one of which, the milk-post, is brought ceremonially 
by the maternal uncle of either party and set uj) by married 
women. In the same niglit, Arivenis (or sacred pots ) arc 
brought from another Kumbara’s house. 

Next day early in the morning, the bi’ido and the 
bridegroom get their nails pared and bathe in Malelnrii. 
After presenting some bangles to nuuTied women, the girl 
is made to put on new bangles, and new clothes and orna- 
ments. 'i’his is styled 13 annu Bang{iraSastra(<^‘^'"f.920'2naDii.-);^ j 
eermoiiy of clothing and ornamenting). ’I'lui Inadegroom, 
in the meanwhile, is dressed in new clothes and conducted 
to tJie temple. Aftei' a short stay there, when the elotlies 
jewels, turmeric ami other articles are seat to the girl’s 
house, he is taken to the marriage ])anilal by his parents- 
in-law, witli a Bluishiuga tied to the forehead, and a dagger 
in liis hand. An Arati is waved before him at the entrance 
and then he goes and stands on the dais facing the west. 
The bride is brought there hy lier maternal uncle and 
made to stand opposite to him Avith a screen dividing the 
tAVO. 

Then the throwing of cummin seed and jaggoi-y on 
each other’s head at the ap2>ointed time, pouring of Dhare 
Avatcr, tying of the Tab and Kankanas and other items 
take place in the usual course as in other castes. Afto- 
going round the “ Milk- post ’’ and worshipping the 
Arundhati star, the couple bow before the vVriveni j)ots, 
get the Bhashiugas removed by the maternal uncle and 
eat the common meal served in dishes before the Ariveni 
pots. 

Among the Sajjaua Kumbaras, the Pujaof their tribal 
deity Gun^a Brahma is held the next day. All bathe and 
put on Ma<^i (Avashed) clothes. The image of the god is 
broiiprht from their Kal temaiie for the occasion and the 
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I’uja is clouo by a man of the Devara sub-division. Al'tei* 
worship, tlie idol is taken in procession tlirough all the 
Kiimbjira streets. On return to the house, the bridal 
pair make their offei’ings to the god. Then Tirtha and 
l^rasada are distributed to all. 

The Nagavali takes place the next day, in which the 
chief events are the bringing of ant-hill earth, worshipping 
]) tii(lal posts and the worship of Sinihasana in the evening. 
TTie Sajjana Kmuburas are very punctilious in the matter 
of distribution of Tiimbulas. ITor example, fourteen Tarn- 
biilas must l)e given for Oauda division, eight Tanibulas 
for eacli of Devara and CTiaudi i divisions and six Tcimbulas 
for Madanapii division. Tamliiilas are also set apart on 
this occasion for other sections of Kumbaras. This night 
“iM ilk-post” is loosened and the next day the bride 
aiiil the bridegroom, with some of their relatives, go to 
the bridegroom’s village, and after a sojourn of a few 
days thei'e, the bride returns to her father’s house. 

Some of them get a Hrahmaii to regulate their 
ceremonies while otiicrs perform them under the diriiction 
of their own (Jowda. 

The l)ride price varies from tweiity-Hv(' rii[)ees to Hfty 
rupees. A widower has not to pay anything more bid, as 
a matter of fact, an additional jewel styled Savati Bangara 
co-wife’s gold) is generally demanded. 

If tho girl has already come of age, the couple are 
generally allowed to live together from any subsequent 
auspicious day, without any further ceremony, but some 
observe tlie custom of having a separate ceremonial for it. 
lu such a case, the ceremony begins on a Thursday and ends 
on a Saturday, it is tho custom in some plactis to allow 
a period of three montlis to elapse between the marriage 
and the consummation ceremony. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 
for three days, when she is made to live in a shed of 
green leaves. The usual precautions against the uttaeks 
of evil spirits are taken and an elderly woman sleeps with 
tlie girl during the nights. She bathes on the fourth day, 
but is not admitted into the inner part of the house till the 
sixteenth day has passed, when she is taken to a river 
and does Uangapuja. If the girl has been already married, 
the Osage ceremony takes place this day. In tho case 
of numarried girls, Osage is not observed now but is put 
olf to some day before the ceremonies in connection with 
the marriage commence. 
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Widow marriage is oTiicrally alloAved, but is ^^ot Widow 
popular with some soctioDs, ospocially tliat of Sajjana 
Kuinbaras, though some of tliom scorn anxious to reinti'o- 
duce the practice. 

The I’cinarried widow labours, as iu other (‘astes of 
a smiliar status, under such disadvantages as not entering 
the marriage pandal and licr olTspring forming a sepai’ato 
lino at least for three generations. The bride-price is 
Rs. 12.^-. No regularly married woman takes part in tlie 
ceremonies and in some places they do not see the face of 
the rom irried widow for three days. 

Divo]^C(' is not ])opular, and takes |)lac(' only among the l>ivorco. 
more l)ackward ])ortioii of th(^ caste living in villages. 

The divonaul woman rniv not marry a, sec'ond time'. If 
tln^ divorce is bronglit about by the adnltei'y of tlie woman 
with a man of the sa.me (*.aste, the latter has to pay the 
aggrieved luisband his ma-n-iago ex|)enses. Adultery with 
a man of tlio same caste may b(' condotuMi on payment of 
a small fine. An unmarried girl becoming ])regn!U)t by 
a man of the same caste may bo inarrieMl to liiin iu the 
lower form of marriage stylc'd Kudavali (nniou). 

Except iu the ease of h'|)ers oi* pei-sons who mee't with HojUIi 
an unnatui*al death, by wild beasts oi* otheiavise, the 
corpses of Kunibaras at*o buried. All cainy the dead body 
in a lying posture, except the Jjiugayats, who carry it iu a 
sitting posture and bury it according to the cer(mioiii(\s ob- 
S(?rved by other Inugayats. Among the Sajjana Kumbai’as 
[X'rsoiis carrying tin' (*()ri)se |>ut on a fJani\'{ira (sfujred 
thread) and also invest tlu^ <iead body with one. Tlu'sc* 
tlireads arc' lamioved and thrown into the grave while 
filling it up. If a widow survives, she is made to exchanges 
Tambula with tlio clea^d body, as indicating a final farcj- 
well. After inteianent all go to a well or a river, bathe 
and I’otnrn to see a liglit kept burning on tJ)o spot whc'ro 
the deceased ex[)ircd. 

The thii’d and olevcmtli day ceremonies take place 
as in other castes, sucdi as Okkaligas. d lay observe pollu- 
tion foi- ton days for the nearest agnates, and three days 
for more distant ones. For the death of a daughter’s son, 
they simply bathe over head to get rid of the pollution. 

They do not observe Sraddhas, but on tlje Mahalaya New- 
moon day, they offer rice doles and money to liralirrians to 
propitiate all the decc'ased ancestors. 

Kuinbaras worship both Siva and Vishnu as well as Koligiou. 
the ordinary local deities. Even the Lingayats among 
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thrsm, I'evoronco Vislinn and sometimes hoar Vaishnava 
names. '^I'lieir trihal god is knoAvn by the name of Kum- 
biiosvara (god of pots) to whom tJio non-Lingayat Kn- 
ml)aras offer animal sacrifice. At Minakanagnrki, in the 
Ooril)idnm‘ Taluk, there is a temple dedicated to one 
Korajappa who had been an Avadhiita during his life-time. 
A n annual .Jatra is held at this spot and they generally take 
advantage of the occa.sion to settle their caste disputes. 

They worship al.so the implements of their profession, 
such as the kiln, Chakra or the wheel, Kblii or the .stick 
with which they turn the wheel, and the stone used for 
boating and finally giving shapt' to the vessels. They 
hold a grand worship of their tribal god d>ii'ing marriages 
on the day after the Dhai’e. 

M6|)uri Bhaii’ava is another of their special deities of 
which tlioy often keep an imago in their bouses for wor- 
ship. 

()c<!ii]iati(>n. Kn?nbara,s have g(‘ncra.lly adhered to their original 

indnsiry, that is, making of pots and tiles, '^riiey n.sed to 
dye cloths formerly, but that ])rofession has almost cotn- 
ph'tely gone out of use now. 'I'he potter is ont' of the 
recognised village' fnnctionai'ies, and in place's still 
under the' infinene'e; e)f the olel e'ustomury regime, he gets 
his ye'arly fc'cs in kind anel supjdies e'arthen pots fre'O to the 
raiyats. He was also bounel to sn])ply pots rcqnired fen* 
cejminunal ])nrp(jse's, sncli as kiija of tlie village eleity or 
ce^mrnon feeding. Ho ranks iiigher than the washerman 
and the barber. 

Tlie Kumbara woi'ks with the most rudimentary tends. 
Ho ge'ts his earth out of a field .set a])art for tlie purpo.se, 
oi- tligs it out of the lied of a taid'C. The clay is wejll mixeel 
by iK'ing trodden on, and is generally transported in 
carts te) the ])lacc of work. The wheel is maelo of twigs 
ainl leaves bounel together em two ci'oss twigs and plaster- 
ed over with mud mixed with hair or otliew similar binding 
material. It turns on a pivot (an ii'on peg e)r nail) fixed on 
a peelestal of muel. Ho turns it about eleftly with a lemg 
stick which helps him to do work without bending his back. 

'riie tiles and pots are turned out with considerable 
speed aneltlioy are all dried in the sun and afterwards baked 
in a ronnel oven in which the articles are placed. 
g(,ein,i Kumbaras are regarded as pretty high among the 

status. Siidra olassosandcome nextonly to Okkaligas and Kurnbas. 

They follow the Hindu law of inheritance. The Kannada 
section of the Kumbaras, it is said, admit persons of higher 
tastes into their own, but the other division strictly prohibit 
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such conversion. Hut all sections readmit persons thrown 
out of their caste, the usual ceremony, such as procuring 
them Tirtha and Prasada, slightly burning the tongue with 
a gold bit or a margosa twig, being observed. They eat in 
the houses of Okkaligas and Kurubas, and Bestas, Agasas 
and Hedas eat in their houses. Kurnbaras are flesh eaters, 
but abstiiin from liquor. They belong to the Eighteen 
Phanas and their caste sign, namely, the wheel, is shown on 
the spoon and tlu' ladle, the insignia of the Eighteen Phanas, 
and they are served by the Chalavadi, the servant of their 
Phana group. 

Kurnbaras are a well-orgauisod body and each section 
has its own caste govern !uent, but it is said that when- 
ever an importanl. (piesbioii affecting the whole caste has 
to bo considered, the headmen of all these divisions join 
together. During marriages not only are the heads of 
their own groups respected, but those of other divisions ai’e 
given Maryada Tambiilas. Thus, it is said, that when a 
marriage takes place m the house of a Kuinbara of the 
Lingayat persuasion, Tambiilas are given or sent to the 
headmen of the non-Dingayat Kumbara group. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. The women 
of the Saj jana Kumbara section do not put on the nose 
screw ; and when questioned as to the origin of the custom, 
they say that the man who went U) fetch it dui-ing a mar- 
riage did not return in time and the marri.igo had to bo per- 
formed without if. Hence the women could not wear the 
ornament aftorwainls. Kumbara women get tittooed 
between tlie ages of ton and twenty, vvitli such ordinary 
designs as a plantain tree, and a InmCh of glass bangles 
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m-'.VANGAS. 


Dcvanp;a 0,,(, ,)f castos that has Nanie. 

weaving as its Sj)ecial profession. Several distinct castes 
which have weaving as tlunr principal octaipation have 
been clubbed together as Meyigci or weaving caste. This 
is inaccurate, as several cast(!s having little in coinnioji 
are included in the generic term • nanu'ly, Dtn'angjv, Sale, 
Bih-inagga or Kuruvinavaru, Fatv('gar, Saurashtra or 
Patnulkar, Seuiga and Togata. 

Jadaru which has tlu^ sanu^ meaning as a weaver is 
soinetitnes applied to them especially in tlie western part 
of the country*. They call themselves Devangas i.e., 
born from the limbs of Gods. 

Setti is the ordinary ending used to their personal 
iianios and denot(!S resp(“ctability. Appa Ayya 

and Anna to the names of nunr and Avva 

Annua and Akka those of women are used 

as honorific- additions. li(!c,ently sonu'of them who follow 
the priestly vocation have begun to use tin; sullix Sastri, 
hitherto used exclusively by Smai'ta Brahmans. 

In the beginning of the world, men went naked and Origin. 
Brahma created Manu to weave, clothes for tluiin. The 
art was, however, soon lost when Maim, attaiiuid Moksha, 
and people had to cover their shame with leaves and hark. 

The three Gods met in consultation, and Manu was 
reincarnated as Jlevala or Vidyadhara froiti the eye on 
Siva’s forehead. Devala went to fetch the thread for 
weaving which was obtained from tlu; stalks of the lotus 
in the navel of Vishnu. Five llakshasas headed by 
Vajradanta attacked Devala and wislu'd to carry away the 
thread obtained aftei' severe Tapas. On his appeal for 
divine help to Siva, Barvati appc'arcul on his side as 
Chaudesvari. The Ilakshasas had s(^cured a boon from 
the gods that out of OA ery drop of their blood which touched 

' A Spider is known as JiWara-hula or weaving 

insect, 
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the ground, a thousand warriors should spring up to fight 
for thein. To prevent this, the terrible Goddess spread 
out her tongue, so as to cover the whole battle field, and 
swallowed all the blood falling from the giants’ wounds, and 
soon vanquished them. Some of the blood was used as 
colouring matter and gave five colours (black, white, red, 
green and yellow). Thenceforward Chaudesvari became 
the tutelary deity of this caste. ’I’his Devala afterwards 
wove cloths and presented tluuu to Devas who, in apprecia- 
tion of his services, gave him as wife Devadatta wlio is 
said to have been born from the fire-pit in 

which the seven iiishis ])erforniod Yagna. Devala then 
gave clothes to the inhabitants of Patala fjbka, and there 
obtained Nagadatta as his wife. He gave clothes to men 
and got Agnidatta from them for his wife. It i ..aid that 
this personage had seven Avataras (iiKiarnations), nanudy, 
iVlanu, Vidyadhara, Pushpadanta, Bhetaja, Vai’arishi, 
Daivasilli and Devadasamayya, tlu; last of which took 
place in the Kali ag<>. 

There, are other accounts whicdi place Devala on a 
much higher position. Some say that he is the creator 
himself and that the Gods of the 'Priad are his (fiuMas or 
pupils. 

Some of this caste claim the rank of Brahmans’" and 
stylo themselves Deva Brahmans (Divine-Brahmans), the 
Brahmans being distinguished as Go-Brahmans (Gow- 
Brahmans). Otliers are, however, satisfied with the rank 
of Vaisyas. 

'Phe following account is given of their origin in the 
Baramahal Becords.t “ When Brahma, the creator, creat- 
ed the cliarant and acliaratn, or the animate and inani- 
mate creation, the Devatas or Gods, Rakshasas or evil 
demons, and the human race were without a covering 
for their bodies, which displeasing tlu^ God Naradu or 
reason, he waited upon PdidDn’siiuirn or the great Lord 
at his palace on the Kailaxa Parvatti or mount of .Paradise, 
and rejjresonted the indc'cent state of the inhabitants of 
the universe and prayed that ho would be pleased to devise 
a covering for their nakedness. Pdriuncsliwara saw the 
propriet}' of Nitrada’s n'quest and thought it was proper 
to grant it and whilst he was so thinking a male sprung 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India by E. Thurston, P. 156. 

+ Section in, Inhabitants, Madras Government Press 1907, pages 
179-180. 
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into existence from his body whom he named Bei'a angam 
or the body of God in allusion to the manner of his birth. 

Deva angam instantly asked his progenitor why he had 
created him. The God answered “ repair to the Pala 
Bavindram, or sea of milk, wlnu’e thou wilt find Hri Maha 
Vifihmi, or the august mighty God Vishnu, and ho will tell 
thee what to do ; l)ev:i angam repaired to the pn^sence of 
firi Maha Vishnu and represented that Paranicswara had 
sent him and begged to lx; favoured with Vishnu’s 
commands.” Vishnu replied “ Do you weave cloth to 
serve as a covering to the inhabitants of the universe?” 

Vishnu then gave him some of the fibres of the lotus 
flower that grew from his navel, and taught him how to 
make it into cloth. Deva angam wow. a piece of cloth 
and presented it to Vishnu who accepted of it and ordered 
him to depart and to take the fibres of ti’ees and make 
raiment for the inhabitants of the Vishnu loka or Gods. 

Deva angam, created ten thousand weavers who used to 
go to the forest and collect tlui fihn's of trees and make it 
into cloth for the Devatas or Gods and the human race. 

One day Deva angam and his tribe went to a forest in the 
Bhuloha or (earthly world in order to colle(^t the fibres of 
trees when lui was attacked by a race of Uakshasas, 
giants on which he waxed wratli and imheirding his Jaia 
or long plait(xl hair, gave it a twist and struck it once on 
the ground; in that moment a Shakti or female (loddess 
having eight hands, each grasping a war-like weapon, 
sprang from the earth, attacked the Uakshasas, and 
defeated them ; Dcen named her Clnideshwari or 

Goddess of the hair, and as she had delivered his tribe out 
of the hands of the Uakshasas he made her his tutelary 
divinity.” 

The Devangas foinid in the State are divided into Divisions, 
four endogamous divisions, namely, (1) Sivachar Devangas, 

(•2) Kannada Devangas, comprising Siryadavarn (of Sira) 
and Hadinentu iManeyavaru (of eighteen houses), (3) 

Telugu Devangas and (4 Hatagararu. The Sivachar 
Devangas appear to he (-(uiverts to Ijingayatism from the 
other J)evangas ; but tlu\y say that tlusy are Jjingayats 
from the begiiming and that the oilier divisions must 
have become degraded by losing the Linga. This however 
seems to be the reverse of what actually occurred. Kannada 
and Telugu sections were at first merely linguistic divisions, 
but have crystalised into separate endogajuous groups. 

The subdivision Hadinentu Maneyavaru (those of 
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eighteen families) among the Kannada Dovangas owes its 
origin to a secession from the main groups of those who 
adopted some heterodox practices. There are two deri- 
vations given to the term hlatagararu. One is that they 
are the handloom weavers hat meaning liand and the 
other that they are sfubhoni or obstinate referring to the 
following incident. 

At one tinu' all the Devangas were Ligayats ; snb- 
secpiently one of their number Ix'caJiu! a religious pi’oacher 
and induced them to give up the Jjinga and wear the 
sacred thread instead. Those who obstinately stuede to tbe 
new form of religion were known as Hatagararu. Some of 
the .Hatagaras how(!ver appear to have lattei'ly gone back 
into Jjingayatism, because there an^ Lingayat and nou- 
rjingayat Ilatagaras. 

Kannada Devangas, Tclugu Devangas and TTatagars 
have exogamous divisions sonui of whi(;h have names 
borrowcal from objects considered sao'c'd. Along with 
these which they call Bedagns, some of th('m also give out 
eponymous Gdtras. A list of all tlu^s(j divisions is given 
in the Appendix. 

After childbirth, Ijingayats observe no pollution, 
while other J)evangas observe it for Um days. All bow(iV(‘r 
have a purilicatory ceremony on the (devemth day, Diuga- 
yats inviting a Jangama and others a priest of thedr own 
caste. I’he inviting of Jh’ahmans for ceremonies hiis of 
late been given up. The ceremonies u]) to name-giving 
are nearly the same as among parallel castes. 

When there is no male is.sue, they resort to adoption, 
and there is Jiothing special in tlui rules about the selec- 
tion of the boy and the method of alliliation. 

Among the rjiugayat Devangas, the Dikshe or the 
initiation ceremony takes plac(! when the child is about 
ten years of agi'. A Jaugam priest is called to officiate 
at this ceremony. The novice is bathed and is Tuade to 
take his seat on a wooden plank. The priest installs in 
front of the child five Kalasas, one at each corner and the 
fifth in the centre of a parallelogram di'awn with quartx 
powder, d’he Kalasas are worship])ed in the usual manner, 
the priest reciting .Mantras. The Linga which the boy has 
been wearing is washed seven times with milk, ghee, 
butter, sugar and honey, which are collectively called 
Panchamruta and the priest then ties it to the 

boy whispering in his ears some Mantras. ThenDakshine 
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(money) and Tajubula are distributed and the father of 
the boy gives a diinrer to the .Jangamas and Devangas. 

Anjoug the Kannada and Teingu J)evangas, the 
corresponding ceremony known as Upanayana is observed 
as part of tlic marriage cerc'mony and takes pla(u> on tlie 
Lagna day. 

Marriage among the Devangas of all ilivisions may Arania{<o. 
be either adult or infant. A woman may rc'inain un- 
married all her lifetime and there are said to be .some 
rare (iases, in which women b:i.ve been leiuling single lives, 
sonietimes as ri^igious asc('ties. In rc'camt times, however, 
infant marriages are bc'cnining more popular and are 
supposed to enhance tlu' social stii,tus of the caste. The 
full fuiu'ral rites arc' not obsc'rved to dispose of bodies of 
persons dying uinn!i.rri('d; but soims of tlii'in get posthu- 
mous honours as jrn,gararu. 

In marriages, oiui h:is to seek a girl within one’s 
owji group, but outside the liedagu or (ibtra. An (dder 
sister’s daught(u‘ may b(' taken and is in fiict c.onsidered 
the jiiost proptu' person to marry, but the daughter of a 
younger sistc'r may not Ix' marrit'd. A man may marry 
his maternal uncle’s or patcu'iial aunt’s daughter, but not 
the daughter of bis ]);iternal uncle or mat(*rnal aunt, as 
this relationship is rc'garded as that of a sister. A man 
may marry two sisters, but not simultaneously, and two 
brotluu's may marry two sisters. K.xcliange of daughters 
is allowed and ja’actised. J’olygamy is allowed l)ut practis- 
ed only in such exceptionail cas(“s, as barrenness or 
incurable disease' in the first wife. 

The boy’s father as usual Jiiakes the first movi; and 
the preliminary agrec'inent of Yilyada Prasta is much tlu; 
saiiK' as in otluu' cast('s. The marriage (u-remonic's gen- 
erally tal\(! plac(^ in the. hoy’s Iidiisc'. 

One or two tkiys previous lo the. a,<;tuaJ heginning of 
the ceremonies, tlu^ boy and tlu; girl to be niarried are 
smeared with turnu'ric in their own places ; and a feast 
is hold in honour of theii' tribal (ioddess ((^haudesvari) and 
the family ancestors. Theji the bride and her party set 
out for the bridegroom’s place. 

The putting up of the marriage! sli(!d on twelve pillars, 
the chief or milk post being brought by the maternal uncle, 
the bringing of A riveni pots and holy water 
by live', married we:)men walking all the w.av em cleeths spread 
in the street, are the next e-vents. 
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The next day, after nail paring and bathing in Male- 
niru of botli the parties, tlie boy is taken to a temple and 
8eat(!d on a Knmbly (woollen blanket). The bridegroom’s 
party pass and repass three times carrying the marriage pre- 
sents to the bride’s house and then the bride’s people come 
to v/eU-ome the brub'groom in the temple. Some turmeric 
paste is rubbed over him, handfuls of rice (Sasc) thrown 
on bis bead and in procession he is taken to the marriage 
Panda 1. 

If the parti('s are not Lingayats, the IJpanajoina takes 
place and the boy gets his sacred tbrejid, purific.ation 
(Fuin aba), IJoma and otbe,r ceremonies taking place as in 
other higher (;ast(!s. Then the boy is taken to a P(!epul 
tree where he is met by the pai’cnts of the bride who wiisli 
his fcHit a.nd bring him to the marriage Pandal for marriage. 
The girl is tluai brought tiu're and the bride and tlte 
hi’idegroom are made to stand facing each other with a 
screen hetwc'en them. The Purohit chants Mantras, the 
screen is removed at the appointed hour and the bridal 
pair put cummin schhI and jaggory on each other’s heads. 
'.I’hen follow the Dhare or giving away the girl, the tying 
()f the ’IViji, the rice-pouring ceronony and the tying 
of the Kankanas. Aft(>rwards P!in-su])ari and 'Daksliine 
(money) are distrihutc'd to all. The couple rise, walk 
seven tim(!s round the Homa lire holding each other by 
the hand with the fringes of their granients knotted to- 
getlu!r, go round tlu; milk post three times and worship 
Ariindhati after walking sciven steps in the open air. Then 
tlu'y go to the Ariveni room, and after bowing to the 
pots, return to join the dinner. In the evening the 
couple are made to sit togetlu'r before a gathering of mar- 
ried women and other relations, and chew betel leaves 
and nuts, the bride banding them over to the bridegroom 
and the latter returning the compliment. 

On the second day tak(>s place? Nagavali. The couple 
bathe after nail paring, and bring earth from an anthill, 
which they make into balls and place near the pandal posts, 
and make Piija. Some married women are fed and presented 

111 soiiio iiliiccs, Cliniiiiii.iiiii, (lie coU|)le. sit. licfore llio 

Arivt'iii pots iiml i.>:it lUivvii. Food is sorveil in two (lisli(?s, and 
tlin lirido and linr nnai' volativos and tli(> hridiMpooin and his relations 
sit at tlioii’ respoctivo dishes for ratiiif' it. At the end, the bridegrooin 
hands over a morsel to tlio bride wliicli she cats. Tlie l)ride{<rooni 
pays down eij^bt annas to the bride’s peojilo wbo wash the dishes. 
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with Bagina, After pot-searching, the Kankauas are re- 
moved. After a night procession, the bride’s entry to her 
husband’s house takes place. 

Next day they bathe in Oknji water * and the milk 
post of the Pandal is removed. The couple are then taken 
to the girl’s village and return after a day or two. 

The bride price is generally fixed at seven pagodas or 
lls. 21, and some times Us. 9 is added. In some places 
it is said to rangii bt!twc('n Us. 100 and Us. 500. Home 
receive the price under the euphemistic t(‘rm of BhCiri 
Dakshina, while others have almost given up the practice. 

As regards marri<‘i,g<' expens(!s also there is no uniform 
standard. It is said that till the Dhare ceremony, the ex- 
penses are incurred by the girl’s father and thi’ii the boy’s 
father has to pay for Dakshine and give two dinners. 

A widower has to i>ay double the bride |)rice. 

When a girl attains her age, she is considered as impure Pubeity. 
and is bathed and an A rati is waved to lu'r by married 
women. Being under pollution, slu^ sits by herself for ten 
days either in a shed built of gn'en leaves or in a separate 
corner of the house, a twig of Alangium 1 jamarckii (“-s t«3) . , 

being stuck at the place to ward off evil spirits. 

In the osaming she is {^xhibitc'd in the (company 
of married women (who do not touch her) and is present- 
ed with fruits, flowers, turmeric and kunkuma. She is 
during this time f('d on nutritious food, and is not al- 
lowed to walk barefooted and during nights she is kept 
awake for fear (d 7 nolestaLion from evil spirits. (In the 
eleventh day she bathes, and the bouse is pxu’ified by the 
Purdhit and a dinner given to their cast(^ people. The 
girl, however, does not get rid of the pollution till the 
sixteenth day is over, when, if she is already married, the 
consummation of niarriagc; tak(!S pl.ice. 'i’be latter cx'iax- 
mouy is (inisluid in one day. In Ibe xnorning the couple 
are xinointed and bathed. Ju some placx's tln-y obsei've 
the ceremonies of the worship of tin; niiK! [xlain'ts, Hdma, 
etc., but generally this is disjxinscd with. 'I’bi' couple an* 
seated together in the night in tlux (-ompany of theii- re- 
latives and castenicji and lIhw dislribidn Piin-supari and 
cocoanuts before going to their nuptial couch. 

With regard to widow marriage, the practice is Widow 
not uniform. In some places, in (Jhamiagiri in the marriage. 

OkiiH is water colmued red with turmeric and ehunam. 

Those engaged in tlio s|>ort or ceremony squirt this on (Nach othei*. 
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Shimoga District, for instance, it is allowed and fairly 
common. In some other places, e.()., Bangalore and My- 
sore Districts, it is said to be not in vogue. In the 
Dharwar, Bolgaiujj and Bijapur Districts, the practice is 
allowed. Li Madras “ Widow marriage is })ermitted in 
some places and forbidden in others.”* The custom 
appears to have been at one time, common and has gra- 
dually fallen into disfavour. The following is quoted from 
the “ Baramahal Records,” page 183, Section III, a work 
written in the closing years of the ISth century. “ In this 
sect (Devangas) widows are permitted to marry a second 
husband hut if slu? has children by luu’ first husband, her 
panmts are ohligi'd to give nine chakras to them. When 
a ])e.rson cojitracts himself in marriage, to a widow, he 
only pays her parcaits thirty sultan fanams;if she has 
none living, the money is to l)e divided iimong her rela- 
tions. If the wid(jw has no childern at the time of her 
second marriage, her parents ar(! to jray six chakras out of 
the nine to tiie hrotlu'r or brothers of the deceased. The 
children of such a sc'coiul marriage ari^ received into the 
sect.” 

A(lult('ry on tlu! part of a woman is regarded with 
abhorrence and she isthi'own out of caste and cannot be 
re-admitted. Divorc<' is allowed only on the ground of the 
wife’s adultery and the divorced woman is not allowed to 
remarry. 

Devangas bury tlu^ d('a(l. 'I’he liingaya.t or Sivachar 
Devangas obsi'i ve, tlui ccremnnies jxculiar to the followei's 
of tliat ndigion iji disposing of the body, such as washing 
the feet of the Guru, sipping tlu; water, placing the body 
in the grave in a sitting posture, and the Guru placing his 
feet on the head of the cor])se. 'riu'y observe no ])ollution 
but perform tlu; third day and (‘kiventh day ccu’emonies. 
There an' some Devangas who are styled Tirunamadharis 
or Dasa Jana and these observe the (au’emonies ])eeuliar 
to that cult, iiiviting a Dasayya or Satani ])riest and 
woi’shijiping the Chakra. But the' major portion of the 
Devangas who are neither Ijingayals nor Dasa Jana 
observe the usual ceremonies. As soon as a person is 
dead, his body is washed and wrapped up in a new shroud. 

It is carried in a lying posture on tlu' shoulders of four 
men and is buried with the hu e turned towards the south. 

'■ Gustos iintl Trilws of Soutliorn liuliii, Ijv E. Thurston, Vol. II, 

P. 163. 
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After the corpse is disposed of, the party bathe and return 
home and look at a light kept on the spot where the life 
expired. On the third day, the son acoompaniod by some 
elderly relatives goes to th(\ burial ground and bathing 
in a river, erects a sitiall shed on the grave in which a 
figiire of the deceased is drawn. Food with vegetable is 
cooked (Fere, and offered to it after burning incense ; 
and is afterwards thrown to crows. After they return home 
the corpse-bearers have their shouldois smeared with 
ghee and milk and washed with soap-nut. All the 
agnates eat together. On the eleventh day, the ag- 
nates including tlic sou bathe to get rid of the pollution. A 
Purohit is called in to purify the house. Then a Kalasa 
in the nanit' of the deceased is set up and worshipped. 
Then rice, moiu'y, sandals, umbrellas and other articles 
arc distributed to enabh; the decc'ased getting these things 
on his journey to the other w<.)rld. Oeiu'rally a cow* is 
given away to the Purohit. Prayers are then olfered for 
the salvation of the soul of tin; dec(;ased. Then a party 
repair to the graveyard, burn incense and offer cocoauut to 
the deceased, and also sonn; rice boiled together with 
pulses. On return, they go to a temple, offer worship to 
the god and pray for forgiveness of tin; sins of the deceas- 
ed, and for the opening of the doors of Vaikuntha.f Then 
a dinner is given to all tin; cast(;nien in nuanory of the 
de<H;ased. Polhil ion is observed for ten (hrys for tin; death 
of an adult agnate, three days for that of an infani,. There 
is no period of uiourjiing for the death of a daughter’s son 
or other relative; in the former case they all bathe. When 
under pollution, they do iiot put on their cash; marks, 
abstain from sweet things and milk, , and suspend their 
daily work. 

Pevangas do not generally observe Sraddhas, but on 
the first anniversary of the day, they worship a Kalasa 
and feed their casteinen. Itecently some have taken to 
performing Sraddhas on the day corresponling with the 
date of death. For the propitiation of the ancestors in 
general they observe the Mahalaya Amavasya and distri- 
bute doles in the names of the dead. In common with other 
castes of similar status, they observi; Huvilya ceremony to 

" This is said to fuvnisii a cow to tlie deceased for crossing tlio 
river of tiro (holfling its tail) in his passage to the Yaiflaloka to receive 
his judgment, 

f In some places this ceremony is observed on the next day which 
is styled Vaikuntha Samaradane. 
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propitiate deceased females who predeceased their hus- 
bands; and whenever she wears a new cloth for the first 
time, the second wife of a man distributes Pan-su])ari and 
jaggory syrup, etc., to propitiate the spirit of the first 
wife. 

The Lingayat J)cvangas arc strict Saivas. Other 
Dcvaugas worship both Vishnu and Siva without any 
distinction. All have family Gods either of the Vishnu or 
the Siva group. They worship also the Village Gods and 
Goddesses IMaramma, Muniswara and others. The dis- 
tinction known as Dasajana and jVfu]|ujana also obtains 
among them, in some parts the former being strict 
Vnishnav.as. Among the Muljujana there arc Jbgis, that 
is, those that dedicate themselves to the worship of Bhaire 
Devaru of Ohunchangiri (Naganiangala Taluk). They 
undergo the ceremony known as Dikshe when a Jiairagi 
of the Chunchanagiri Matha bores a hole in the lobe of 
the right ear with a knife. This individual has a whistle 
called Singanada suspended to his neck and has to sound 
it whenever he makes Piija. 

Their tribal Godd('ss is known as Chaiidesvari, and 
also as Bana Sankari. She is ludd to be an incarnation 
of Barvati, who (‘.ame down to help Devala when he was 
attacked by fiakshasas while bringing down the thread 
for W(!aving from Vishnu. The imago is kijpt in temples 
and also Katte-manes. They have Pujaris of their own 
caste, and the ^'ajman has charge of the idols at the 
Katte-mane, wdiore every year they have a festival lasting 
for thi'ee days in honour of this Goddess. 

They hold a special celebration on a much grander 
scale at intervals of five or tem years. The expenses 
which come to about 200 or 800 rupees are met by con- 
tributions from members under several Katte-manes. 
Pandals are raised in some large grove to accommodate 
the people and the gathering continues for four or five 
days. 

A number of young men, generally one from each 
family, are chosen as Alagu Komararu 
sword boys) who must remain in the Pandal all through 
the festival without going to their homes. They are 
taken to bathe in a watcr-coursi' where they worship 
Ganga (water) and are smeared wdth turmeric paste and 
dressed in yellow^ clothes. They are brought back in proces- 
sion, and purify themselves by drinking Gomutra with 
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turmeric and tying Kankana threads to their wrists. 
They may not toiich cooked food hut should live on milk 
and fruits. In the evening, these young men go in 
procession to a pond or well outside the town and after 
Piija to Ganga proclaim loudly that they would come there 
the next day to take water for tlu; worship. Tluuvaftcr 
a watch is kept near the pond and no one is allowed to 
touch the water. 

Early in the morning the next day, the Alagn 
Komarars bathe and dress in yellow clothes. The Sc'ttis 
and Yajamans, the Pi'ijari and other functionaries of 
the tribal constitution and all the casteimup gather 
near the Paiidal and go in pro<;ession with music and band 
to the consecrated pond or well. The Piijari sots up a 
Kalasa in a disli filling it with th(^ water takt'ii from the 
pond or well, decorates it with areca llowt;rs, and worships 
it. A blunt sword smeared over with turmeric is handed 
to each of these boys who flourish them in the air .and 
strike their diests with the edge of the swords. Then a 
large nutuher of cocoamits are broken and the proc(!Ssion 
moves slowly to the Pandal where a Kalasa is installed 
and a sword is balanced over it. J^lxercisos of swordman- 
ship arii exhibited by the Alagu Komars iind the Piijari. 

Next day a Jyoti or light is woj’shij)ped. TIh; re- 
ceptacle and the stand for tlu; light are imwle of ric(', 
mixed with jaggory and cocoanut and pounded into paste. 
The rice for the purpose must be colh'cted fresh from a 
field and by a [H'rson < lothed in Madi (cb'an state). 
Eormerly this light was hGug paraded throughout tlu; 
village, and this practice is now given up, on account of 
the light, itissaid, once having llownu]) a cocoa-nut tn;e and 
refused to come down till a human being was sacrificed. 
Consequently the light, the Kalasa and the swords are 
worshipped in the Pandal. 

The next day (i.e., the last day) jaggory water and 
soaked pulses are distributed among the caste people. 
After this, the Kalasa, the light and the swords arc taken 
in procession to the pond and there worshipped. Then 
the water in the Kalasa is ojuptied into the pond, and the 
light extinguished. The lampstand is broken up and the 
sweet paste distributed as prasada. Aft(u wards all return 
to the Pandal and have a diniu-r. 

"Note. — It is s<aitl that no woman is allowed to go with tho 
procession lest casually the monthly sickness may occur and cau.so 
pollution by contact. 
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Another tribal f^'od is Rainalinga to whom temples are 
built ill large towns. 

They have belief in oracles, omens and soothsayers 
and consult them. 

Their Guru is the Swanii of the Hampe matha in the 
Bcdlary District, who is believed to be the direct descemd- 
ant of Dovala, their progenitor. Formerly this matha was 
very influential hut in course of time it was broken up 
into five miimr mathas, the more important of which arc 
the mathas at Bettigiu'e, (ladag, Kadakoja and (Shapur) 
Delgaum, all in tlie Bombay Presidency. The Guru may 
he a celibate or a married man. He makes periodical 
visits to his disciples and collects conti’ihutions from them. 
Ife is assisted by a licuti'iiant who tours with liim, holds 
enquiries and setthis disputes. When the (puistions are 
of grave nature, they arc decided by the Guru himself. 
During such visits, the disci()les are favoured with Tirtha 
and Prasada. Becently the head matha at Hampe has 
been revived and a new Swami has been installed therein. 

The Lingayat Devangas acknowledge Nidamamadi 
Kari Vrishhlieiuiraswami as their Guru. 

Devangas occupy a high position in the scale of 
castes claiming to hi; superior to Okkaligas. They oven 
advance a claim to he regardi^d as Bnilmians, which, 
however, is not admitted by others. Formerly Brahmans 
acted as their priests, but are being replaced by men 
of their own caste. Outsidm's are not admitted into the 
caste, hut those who have degraded themselves by irregular 
or improper practices may be readmitted after purifica- 
tion. 

They follow the usual law of inheritance. In making 
partition of lands, it is considc'red correct to give the 
youngest sou the easternmost or the northernmost plot. 
Partition is usually (dfected before a Panchayat, mec.'ting 
in the temple of tiu> tribal God for the sake of ensuring 
honesty and truthfulness on the part of the rival claim- 
ants. 

Devangas belong tothe A'ine Phana or the Left-hand 
group of castes. They have their own set of dancing 
women who are prohibited from serving at assemblies oi 
rival grou]i of castes. 

In the matter of food and drink, the Lingilyat De- 
vaugas are veget.arians and teetotallers, and the others 
are gradually foming up to that standard. 
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The Lingayat Devangas and Jangains dine with each 
other. Of the other sections, some cat in the houses of 
Brahmans and the otliers refuse to do so. 

The Devangas have Katto-manes with jurisdiction over 
a limited area and presided over by Settis and Yajamans. 
The beadle of the caste is kown as iVIudre Manushya 
(Signet-man). These Katte-manos take cogni/anco of 
matters over which courts (>stahlishcd by law have no 
authority. 

The caste has its class of dei)endants or Jlahi-lMak- 
kahi, who go by tin; name of Singadavaru or hornmen. 
They are said to wear both a Linga and a sacred thread. 
Their Gluru has always one of this class among his followers 
on his tours of visitation. 'I’lie Singada^•aru a)-e also re- 
warded with presents raised by contribution whenever 
they visit Devanga people indejicndcntly. They are said 
to be the I'cpositoi-y of the history and tradition of this 
caste. 

The caste as a whole liav<' weaving as their occupa- 
tion, but they gencM-ally follow agriculture also and some 
times make it their ('xelusivc occupatio!i. 'I’ln' imported 
yarn is purehas('d and wovenr in hand-looms. Though it 
has sulhu’ed fj’om c-ompc'tition with machinery, the trade 
is carried on on a fairly la,rg(! scab'. 'Jdie weaven-s are 
generally poor and have to l)orrow from money-lenders 
to whom the finislied products are mortgag(al in advance. 
Government have been taking stops to introduce bettor 
looms and encourage co-opcwation, and som(^ amelioration 
has resulted in the condition of this large; (dass of artisans. 
Still, the low returns of trade combined with sonu' im- 
provident habits have left them poor as a class, liabk; to 
suffer most in seasons of famine or scarcity. 


Caste 

Govern- 

ment. 


Occupation 
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APPENDIX. 


(hist of Kxogu mous divisions.) 

I. Kannada Ddvangafs. Moaning of term. 


Ambali 


Gruel. 

Arivana 

(■StwSfOJ 

A pot. 

Banna 


Colour. 

Bale 


Plantain. 

Belli 

(<^X,) 

Silver. 

Bonne 


Butter. 

Basapatra 

( 3jrv O 


Chokkamarn 

ir 


Dabbc 


Bamboo. 

Doddatalo 

' a ’ 

Barge head. 

Gnddina 

(r^oU S ) 


I rosakcro 


Na]iio of a place. 

Kallukoto 


J^o 

Kanakaiia 



Kadaga 

(=s’:Srt) 

A wristlet. 

Kacheborn 

\ Zj ' 


Koranalli 



MacJicho 


A mole or mark. 

Maude 


Head. 

MiVl^va 

j 


Muclichala 


Lid. 

Mvirennnc 


Three she buffaloes. 

Mutt a. 


Pearl. 

Ondu Afatu 

^^lOOCjO ~ . ‘j 

One word. 

Outennuo 


Single she bnfl’alo. 

Pettige 


Box. 
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Pvinagu 


Civet. 

Roddagarru 



Sappc 


Insipid. 

Saiije 


Twilight. 

Sejc 



Sobagu 


Ornamentation. 

Tothi 


Cradle. 

VanibiUo 


Arcca flower. 

, Telugu Devangas. 


Aiiuinalu 


Bolicbos lablab Lin. 

Bandi 


Ckirt. 

Bantba 


Quilt. 

Chiiiiala 


Ant. 

Cbinta 

•Ood 

'I’amarind. 

Chappavaii) 


Pandal. 

Budo 


Cotton. 

Bnggani 


A two-pio piece. 

Run mala 

•Ji^sSbe) 

Bnibilo. 

God mil a 


Wheat. 

1 1 i'lraka 


Pasliipam Scrobiciila- 

Ji'lkara 


tmn Lin. 
(knnmin siaul. 

M atliam 

555?)0 

Monastery. 

Nalugn 

76‘»X'AS 

' 

Oati 


Single. 

Piclicliiga 


Sparrow. 

Bodflagari 



Santa 

<>o^ 

Pair. 

Sajja 


Holcus si>icatus lloxb 

Uddi 


Black gram. 

[. Hatagarars. 
Arasina 


Turmeric. 

DtWi 


Goddess. 

Gadige 


Pot, 
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Honnubilgina Gold. 

Honnungura (^jsorfoortoci) Qold ring. 

Kalasa Vase. 

Sakkare (^%.*) Sugar. 

Siiiilu'isana ( Throne. 


In addition to the above, the Devaiigas have returned 
the following eponymous divisions: — 

Bhaskara Rishi Gotr.a 


Dhaumya 

do 


Chitravarga 

do 


Malika 

do 


Mandavya 

do 


Mann 

do 


Pippala 

do 


Raja Maha 

do 

(os2d5:?o2oa 2^^ Ajsi^) 

Sringa 

do 

(^^oA AjA^)^ 
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SADAS. 


Tu the CVnsus Roport of 15)01, Kadas liavo boon in- 
cludod in the main oasto .fains and tlK'ir population is 
returned as 17d males and 521 1 fomal(‘s. 'I'lu'se li>'tn'os are 
misleadiii" and the oasto is oortainly v(‘i v miioli sti'on<;or. 

It is presunu'd tliat those nundx'fs vi'piu'sc-nt only the 
Sadas who oall th(mis('lv(>s .Jains and do not inoindo a 
larf^c' portion of the oasto who are, to us(‘ 1 Ik* I'xpn'ssion 
of the (Jonsns Uoport " still within the pab' of Hinduism” 
and the Ijin<^'ay('t Sadas who are oven larj^or in nnnd)or 
and are found in pai ts of Sliimof^a and Cliitaldrii” Districts. 

The oaste is oommonly known .as Sadarn (x: 
the momh(>rs of tlu* oast<* styh' tJioinsolvos as Sadn 
matastharn 'j'lu 3 houorilio ending' added to 

their p(*rsoual nanu's'is Ciauda. 

They are said to hc' so (Milhal on a,ooount of tlu'ir strict 
abstinono.(> from flesh and li(jnoi‘, the term Sada hein<^ a 
modified form of Sanskrit word Sadhu, nu'siiinj^’ ^t'nt lo or 
tanu'. 

d’hoir lan<;na.'j,'o is Katina, da, and tlnw ha,vo stuck to it 
wlierevor they nuiy l)o livin'^', but they also know t ho 
latif;u;i”(‘ of locality, ('omparal ivoly a laf'i.cr [)orc(mta|>'(' of 
tin* (jastt! know how to rt'ad and write the \'ornactila,r 
languaf^'o hut only a very low ha,vo learnt Kn^lisli. 

Sadas are said to Inive hoon orij>;inally .lains, hut Origin, 
when \’islmuvarddhana was coiivortt'd Ity Hania,nuja,- 
cluiiya into Vaislmavism, some only escaped the rt'li^itnis 
persecution and rtunained in their original faith. Sotne 
again w'cre converted into. langayatisui by the liinga,y(3t 
Reformer JJasavanna and his followi'is. Thus the caste 
which appears to have originally heen a homogt'iiettus one 
was split up into three sc'ctions, langa.yt*! Sadas, Non- Division# 
Jjingiyet Sadas and Stulas who havt* more or h'ss a. Ix.-liidin 
.Jainism, 'i'he Hindu Sadas worship hot 1 1 Siva and Vishnu 
without preferenett to either, hut t he .Iain Sadas wor.ship tin* 
Tirthankaras of the .Jains but respect the Hindu gods 
also. Lingayets and .fains have no commensalily with 
each other, hut other Sadas eat in their houses. It is said 
that all the non-J-iinga 3 '('t Sadas eat together and 
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Child 

birth. 


Intcnnai’ry. It is reported that the Sadas who call them- 
selves Jains do not observe the rules of conduct peculiar to 
Jainism, such as, not eating after sunset, and abstaining 
from taking life. 'I’lioy are, however, showing a tendency 
to assimilate themselves with other Jains by abandoning 
the service of Brahman priests and the practice of eating 
in their houses. 

'rhore are no exogamous divisions among non-Linga- 
yets, though two sub-divisions known as Huvvinavaru 
{111(1 Hongeyavaru .i,.(i found near 

Koratagere. 'I’liose styled Hongeyavaru do not burn 
irong(' (Pongamia glabra) wood or nse the oil, but have 
made an e.xcei)tion from necessity in favour of using 
leaves as manure. The Lingay(>t Sadas have a large 
number of ('xogamous divisions, si'.veral of which bear tlie 
names of plants, animals and othi'r material articles, but 
they do not show any n^spect to the thing after which 
their division is calk'd by eitlier worship])iug it or, abstain- 
ing from cutting or otherwise intc'rlering with it. A list of 
Exogamous divisions is given in the .Appendix. 

It is the r('Cognised custom among them to bring the 
daughter to tht father’s house for first and sometimes 
even the second delivc'ry. On an auspicious day in tin* 
seventh or the ninth month, the mother-in-law or some 
otlmr elderly female im'iidx'r of her (pregnant woman’s) 
husband’s family presents the woman while in her father’s 
house with a m^w cloth fSire) and a Uavike and decks her 
with flowers. During tlu^ wife’s pregnancy, the husband 
observes tin* usual abstinences, su<;h as, not carrying a 
corpse, and not touching the milk ]>ost, and in some 
places he does not shave his head after the' seventh month. 

On the birth of a child, the wcmian is considered 
impure for tc'ii days during which tilin' she remains con- 
fined in a room, 'riie near agnatic ri'lations of the family 
are in a state of partial pollution, but may go to temples 
and take part in their agricultural operations. On the 
eleventh day, the mother and the child are seated on a 
plank kept on a small pit excavated by the husband in the 
verandah, and bathed by married women, the neighbours 
each contributing a pot of water and some soapnut paste. 
Before carrying the child inside, a metal eating-dish is 
beaten like a gong by an elderly woman, who calls on evil 
spirits to snatch it away if they dare, warning them that it 
would be too late after going inside, as their liouschold god 
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would prove too strong for tboiii, when once the child 
WHS placed und(*r his prot('Ction. ' 

The child is put into a crudlc in the evening and 
nanii (I by an elderly woman of the family. 

Lingayet Sadas do not ohscn ve birth pollution, hut 
.as in other castes, the woman is c.oniined to bed for six (jr 
seven days, after which she bathes. On the first day, 
afUa- consecrating it jji the usual way, a. Jangama pri(;st 
presents tin- child with :t. fiinga which the moth(>r keeps 
and puts on the child when it grows to l)e three' or four 
years old. 

It is said tlnit foriiu'i'lv, tlu' liingaye'ts were* marrying 
girls from the iion-rdngiiAet Sadas, but this ))ractice has 
almost gou(' out of use'. Ihif. (here is no such prohibition 
as r('gards tlus other (,wo se'ctions. .Vniong Sada,s who 
arc; not Ijingayets, there' are no exogamous divisions, the 
two divisions of fluvvinavaru and Honge'vavaru having no 
significane'e' in this conne'ct ion. 'Fhe; only rule of prohibi- 
tion observed by tlu'in in re'gard to matriages is the real 
or e-onve'utional re'lationship be'twe'C'ti the marrying couple 
of pare3nt and child, brejtlier and siste'r. The' elaughtews of 
a paderual ime-le' and matc'rnal a,unt are both e-alleal sisters 
and ha\ e lo be avoided, but the daughte'i' of a ])aternal 
aunt or mateirnal uncle' are* both in a marriage'able relation. 
Kxebange of daughtc'rs betweem two familie's is allowable. 

The' ]n’oposal for ma.rriage' should propc'rly emanate 
from the male’s side;. A lira, liman astrologer is ge'nerally 
consulteal to de-termine; astrological aflinitv by reference 
to the name's of the two partie's. 

On an ausj'icious day, the; btiy and bis fatlu;r with 
some marrie'd wome'ii re;pair to the girl's house;. 'J’he boy 
and the girl are sc'ate^d together on a plaid\ and sometimes 
the Tera a.me)unt which varies from lls. I'd to Hs. 'do is 
paid down be;fe)re the; caste* pe'ople;. T’be girl is pre;sented 
with a new Sire; and a je-wel which she' puts on. Married 
women rub the boy and the girl with turmeric and the; 
engagement is annejunced and 'J'ambulas are e',\'change;d 
between the two parties in the* pre'seuce of an asseiidily. 
Both partic'S are; bound by this agre'cment. 


This custom has givT^n rise to a proverb which incaus “which 
woman heat tlie gong and ])roc1ain]e<l you a male 


Marriag*. 
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After this Vilyada-sastra, tlie bridej?rooin’s party, 
have to present, tlie girl’s pan-nts with ' provisions for the 
iiiarriag(5 consisting of 300 soen’s of rice, ’25 seers of dhall, 

3 niainuls of jaggory, 20 seers of ghee, a inauiul of areoa- 
nuts, and .50() hotel leav(!s. 

Soon aft('r this takes place Devarnta (or God’s feast), 
whcni the hride and tlie hridegrooni pour milk on an ant- 
hill and worship a. kalasa. Next day is known as Nadu- 
inadavaniga Sastra when the hoy and the girl tiach in 
their own pkiec' arc; rnhhed with turmeric paste. 'I’he 
marriage pandal is raisi'd the next day. 

'I'he marriag(‘ takes place geiu'rally in the house of 
the f)rid(' and lu'r matermil uncle hrings the pole of Ka,!!i 
wood which has to serve as t Ik' milk post and keeps it in 
a temph'. in l.lu' evcaiing lioth parties repair to the Uan- 
ple in stale a,nd tlnw hring honu' the pole along with 
Ariveni [)ots and insta,l them in the pandal. 

Marly in tlu' morning, tlu' next day, tin- hoy and the girl 
art' hatlied in .Malemrii and tlu- hoy is dressed 

in new clothes a.nd sent to a Umiple where he sits on a Kam- 
hli in the compa.ny of his ndations and with the best ma.n 
sSow5ipJr!) i)y side. Mis maternal uncle ties 
l.’diashinga, on his forehead and married women nih him 
with turmeric paste. From the temjilt' all the wedding 
clothes, jiovels and ot.her articles intended for the hride 
are sent to her, ca.rried on a plate twice. 'J’he third time 
the bridegroom is taken to the panda.l by tlu' girl’s party. 
Then the C('remonies of putting gingclly and cummin seeds 
by the bridal pair on each other’s heads, tying of the Tali, 
pouring of rice, and other events take ])lace in the pre- 
scriheil order as in other castes. 'J’hc couple go round the 
milk posts witli the hems of their garments knotted to- 
gether and are shown the Armidhati Star. The}" tlicn go 
into the room in which the Ariveni pots are installed 
dropping gingclly and cummin seeds as they go along. 
After bowing before the sacred pots, they have the J)ha- 
shingas removed and the couple and their near relations 
eat Jjuvva (common meal.) 

Among the Lingayct Sadas the ceremony styled 
Gindi-prasta is observed the next day. The 

bridegroom goes away from the marriage house pretend- 
ing to he dissatisfied with the girl. The latter .sets out 
carrying with her a brass vessel with a spout called Gindi. 
She finds him out and appeases him by presenting the vessel. 

This presentation is known as 
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They are seated together, rul)bed witli turmeric paste and 
conducted hack in state to tlu' girl's house'. In the night, 
a procession of tin' hridal party takes placi'. 

Next day Nagavali takes place \vh(*n the posts of th(3 
pandal are worshippenl. Tlu^ Kankanas a, re removed and 
tied to the milk post. The married couple are not allowed 
to n'lnain in tlu' marriage house that night. Tlu'v go to 
tile bridegroom’s house' and re'turn after re'nniining there 
two or three da>s. If however the' hride^groom’s village is 
too far off, tlu'V an^ taken to a. ne'ighhour's house', wheu'C 
tliey spend the^ night 

Wlu'ji a girl a.I, f ains iinherty, she is e^onsidereul impure 
fejr throe' days whe'u she* is ke'pt. e)utsidc in a shed e)f gre'em 
le'a.ve's, eireede'd by her ina.te'rnaJ uncle'. In the' t'Ve»nings 
the' girl is e'xhihiteel hc'lore a. (a)mpany e)f ma.rri(‘el we)iiie‘n 
when she is preisentc'd witii Howe'rs, pan-su])a.ri and elrie'el 
(*e)e‘e>ainut) and swc'e'ts. hjarh’ in the nieirning on the 
fourth day, the' sh(‘d is pulle'el ele)wn 1)\ theMJuite'i'iuil uncle', 
anel th(> mate'ria.ls are' burnt at se)me* elistanea' fre)Ui the* vih 
lage. The girl hal.lu's anel is aelmitteel inte) the heiuse ; for a 
month, hejweve'r, she is not. alle)we'd to e'nto)* the' inner 
a,partments. (lirls wlu) a»re: mai’rie'el aJte'r pul)e'i*ty ele) ne>t 
he'gin to live with t.he'ir husbands till tifter three meiiiths of 
the marriage'. 

Tile' non-1 jingayet Saelas sirietly jirohihit wiele)W 
marriage'. But auiemg the riingayel .se'ctioii, such remiarri- 
ages are e'e)nime)n. A hachele)!' is not Jille)we'ei to marry a 
widow anel the' marrie'el wemien arii not alle;we!el te) se'c tlici 
married wideiw e)n the day of tlu.\ uiaa'riage. .\fteu* 
negotiatienis feu’ such a marriage', are se'ttle'el with tlu 3 
father of the widow, she is brought in thei e'V't'anng eif tlie 
appointed day tei the,' love'r's village anel is lodged in a. 
temple'. The lover geies the're ivilh semie eitlu'r mem, and 
presents lier with a Sire; -anel a. hoelie e; cloth whicli she 
wears. Gla.ss bangles are put on to her wrists aaiel in tlie 
assembly of e*astemen, tlu' man and in some places a 
remarried wideiw', tie's a. d’ali to her. She* is eondiictcd te) 
the maiTs liejuse wliieli is kept dark and vacant. The 
man goes into it and sits in a eeirner. The' w'oman enters 
it when the man asks her why she has come there. She 
replies “ 1 have come to light a lamp in yourda.rk house.” 
Then a liglit is lit ; and the caste men arc served a dinner. 

Adultery is regarded with abhorrcncej, and a ivoman 
proved to bo in criminal intimacy with anothei* is excom- 
municated. They do not dedicate girls as Basavis, 


Puberty. 


Wiflow 

inarrift^^e. 


.Adultery. 
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Deatli 

ceremonies. 


Religion. 


Occupa- 

tion. 


Social 

status. 


Caste 

organiza- 

tion. 


Sadas bniy tlio dead. Tlic cori'iiionics observed by 
the liingayet section are the same as those of other Linga- 
yets and the non-Lingayets observe tlu; ceremonies similar 
to those of Morasu Okkalu. Boll) tlie sections observe 
pollution for the first ten days. To pnopitiate all tin; 
deceased ancestors, they worship a Kalasa, wilh offerings 
of food and (lothes on the Mahalaya Amavasye and 
some oth(‘r importiint days such as A'ligiuli. Home non- 
Bingayels have of late hegun to p(M'form Kala Hraddhas. 

liingayet Sadas are Haivas but r('sp('et Vaishnava 
(iods also and some h;i,V(i Vaishnava (rods as tlieir family 
(h'ities. 'I'he non-Lingayets worship all tlu! (rods of I he 
other Hindus. So)n«‘ hav(> in n'cent tina's adopted the 
.laina, mode of worship and pay special ri-spc'ct lo the 
'J’irthankaras. All pay respect to tlu' village (loddesses, 
such as Maramma and Marigamm.i. 

Sadas an^ all cultivators and have adlicri'd to this 
l)rofession in (he main. Most of the pati'Isin the parts of 
the State' where Sadas are found a, ra of t Ii is caste. Some 
ha.V(' adopted other professions such as trade and (iovern- 
tm'iit se'rvice. 

Sa.das rank high in soeia,l status, as they are strict 
vegctiiriaiis and totally ahstaJn from lieptor. 

'I’liey follow the Hindu Haw of inheritance a.n<l helievc 
in omens, soree'ry, witeln'raft and soothsaying. 

'f'hey do not admit outsiders into their caste'. 'J’lieir 
tfiirus are' BraJimins eif the- Srivaashnava section. M’hc 
rjingaye'l Saelas have a Gurueef tlu'ir own caste in a ^lalha 
at Sirigero in the Chitaldrng District. 

fjingayet Sadas eat in the houses eif eenly Hingaycts, 
and -langamivs, and the; neai-Hingayet Sadas e'at iit the 
houses e)f Brahmans, -laijis and Hingaycts. 

Sadas have' a re'gular system of caste Geeve'rnmeiit. 
They are- divided intee gre)nps at the head of e'ach of which 
is ii Kattemanc pre'side'd e)ver by a Gauda who settle!s all the 
caste dispute's. If the' disputes are of aserienis nature, the 
heads eef several Katte'inane's join and decide them and 
sometinu's they are submitted to their Guru. A Helava is 
the'ir Halemaga and they have to])ay him senne customary 
fees whe'uejver he pays the'in a visit. 
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APPENDIX. A 

KXOGA^rO^S PIVTSIOXS OV TJXOAYF.T s.adas. 

1 Aclike Areeanut. 

•2 Alt' ahofb. 

3 Baicha ?. 

4 BalliUa 

p Bi'U' Dliall. 

b Bt'll.o ahovb. 

7 Bil('<>iidara White tent. 

8 Benue (23?^) Buttec. 

0 Clutta r-^%) a Tree. 

10 (xiuula Headman. 

11 llaralt' (^^33) 

12 llasibt' (sXsi) 1 )onble bag. 

13 lli'n ii (2u>^) A snake. 

14 Hniigt' Bonoamia glabra. 

Ip I furah (^occJ-s) Horse gram. 

J() Huvvn ( Elower. 

17 Kaggallu lIurdstoiiB. 

18 Ki'dasti («■=<?«) 

10 KiiU' (“ '’) A wristlet. 

20 Iv.amie .\ herb. 

21 Kappa 

22 Maebaragadakaru ( 

23 Malle (~'^) -lassamine. 

24 ]\laime ) 

2 p ^laruva 

20 Matti tree. 

27 Muttina s.attigt' 

28 Nind)(' (~o23) Bime fruit. 

20 Sannakki (^ 7 , 5 %.) Eine riee. 

30 Hemanti (,'iysantheinuin. 

31 Sette (^Hj) x'" 

32 Soge / • 

33 burige ( ' 
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